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CHAPTER I 


‘““@ NOLD pressed beef and pickles,’”’ said Mrs. Letts. 
“Also there’s cheese. Likewise bottled beer.’’ 

The Reverend Mr. Chumley was tired to desperation 
of cold pressed beef and even the minute ration of 
cheese gave him indigestion, but his landlady had a 
fixation that these comestibles provided Mr. Chumley’s 
supreme gustatory joys and not for worlds would he 
have undeceived her. For Mr. Chumley was by way 
of being a saint. Up toa point. 

‘““That’s capital,”’ he said, as usual, and eyed the letter 
by the side of his plate. The envelope was a rather 
bright mauve, with his name written in an almost 
ageressively feminine hand and it exhaled violets, 
Mrs. Letts’s gaze was also on the letter. Seating 
himself, Mr. Chumley began on the cold pressed 
beef. 

‘““There’s been several calls for you, sir,’ said Mrs, 
Letts. “One from Mr. Smalley over at Green’s Farm, 
and ’e’d be obliged if you’d let ’is boy off choir practice 
mmext week.’ 

Mr. Chumley nodded absently. 

“The vicar looked in to see you about something,” 
Mrs, Letts went on. “Only ’e forgot what it was 
he wanted to see you about.’’ Her eyes strayed 
magnetically to the mauve envelope again. 

“I expect I shall be able to remind him,” said Mr. 
Chumley tolerantly. ‘Anything else?” 
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“There was a lady telephoned ’alf an hour ago,” 
_ Said Mrs. Letts, ‘but she didn’t leave no message.”’ 

Carefully, Mr. Chumley poured out his beer. . 

“What was the lady’s name?” he asked. 

“She didn’t leave no name, neither,’’ said Mrs. 
Letts. 

Mr. Chumley took a sip of the beer and laid the glass 
down. 

“IT see,’ he said. “Thank you, Mrs. Letts. This 
pressed beef is capital.” 

“Yes, sir.” Mrs. Letts moved lingeringly towards 
the door. ‘I’ve been thinking, sir, about that advice 
you give me. About—about my burden, sir.’ 

Mr. Chumley looked at her with his kind, rather 
artless gaze. 

“Yes, Mrs. Letts. I hope you have decided to take 
my advice.”’ 

“You said we should bear one another’s burdens, 
sir,’’ said Mrs. Letts. 

Mr. Chumley nodded. 

“We should all do that, undoubtedly. But your 
burden, Mrs. Letts, has no business to be a burden. 
That’s what I want you to point out. It is a matter 
of conscience, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Letts sighed. 

“TI expect you're right, sir. But it don’t come 
natural, if you know what I mean.”’ 

Her eyes wandered round the scrupulously kept 
little parlour and came to rest, inevitably, on the 
mauve envelope. 

“T’ve always tried to do my duty, Mr. Chumley, 
Siro. 

“No one,” said Mr. Chumley, with sincerity, ‘‘appre- 
ciates that more than I do.” 
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The door closed. Mr. Chumley opened the letter 
and began to read. There were several of the mauve 
sheets covered with agitated writing; Mr. Chumley | 
read them intently. When he had finished he placed 
the letter in an inner breast pocket, and sighed. Then 
he thrust out his thin little jaw with solemn resolution. 


Mr. Hooper had known Charles Danny since Charles 
wore nappies, and memories of that sort are not con- 
ducive to submissiveness when the subject thereof 
starts heaving his adult weight about, even after 
three years in the Tank Corps, and even regarding the 
fact that Mr. Hooper had acted as a mere agent for 
the large estate of Charles’s father—which no longer 
existed, anyway. 

‘Bloomfield,’ said Mr. Hooper, “is your property. 
The only property you now possess. Understood. 
You want to get married. Very reasonable. You 
cannot get married until you secure possession of 
Bloomfield. Again, understood. But,’ Mr. Hooper 
patted his spotless blotting-pad with a clean white 
hand, “the house is occupied by a tenant who is un- 
able and unwilling to vacate it until he can secure 
alternative accommodation, and we have no power to 
compel him. Fyrgo,’ continued Mr. Hooper who, 
having missed the blessings of a classical education, 
lost no opportunity of employing what he regarded as 
classical modes of expression, “you must be patient. 
Remember, quae nocent, docent.”’ 

Charles scowled. 

“It’s my house,’ he said. ‘You let it to this 
blighter on a quarterly tenanc ae 

“On your instructions during the war,” interposed 
Mr. Hooper, “we found you a tenant. Otherwise the 
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place would have been requisitioned by the Army. 
Cavendo tutus.”’ 

“At least,’’ Charles said, “the Army. would be out 
of it by now. Whereas this blighter rt 

“The Army,” interposed Mr. Hooper again, ‘‘ would 
have knocked down your gate-posts, ruined your 
garden, broken your doors and windows and spoilt 
the plumbing. Whereas Mr. Twigg has kept the pro- 
perty in reasonable order, even though I understand 
he is not exactly persona grata with the local 
inhabitants. Quts ie 

“Tf,’’ said Charles with obstinate bitterness, “‘I had 
four walls and a roof I could get married. What’s the 
use of keeping the place like a Kilburn villa if I can’t 
get in it?) And why the hell doesn’t this blighter go 
back to Kilburn where he belongs, anyway?” 

Mr. Hooper shook his head reproachfully. At the 
moment the appropriate quotation eluded him. “Mr. 
Twigg——’’ he began. 

“Poof!” said Charles. 

“Mr. Twigg,’’ persisted Mr. Hooper, ‘‘informed me 
that he evacuated himself from Kilburn during the 
war because his wife was convinced that their home 
was about to be bombed. Having established them- 
selves in this safe country area their house was duly 
bombed and they are consequently unable to return 
to it. Mr. Twigg is an—um—inaccessible gentleman, 
but I managed to telephone him on this subject and 
he informs me that he suffers the greatest inconven- 
ience owing to the distance from his place of business 
in Bond Street, where, I understand, he practises as 
a hair specialist, under the style of—um—Alphonse 
et Cie. Faber est quisque 4 

Charles heaved his lanky form out of the chair. 
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“Are you,” he inquired with ominous control, “going 
to get that bloody barber out of my house, or are 
you not?” 

“We can’t,” said Mr. Hooper simply. He had 
begun a particularly appropriate tag when the door 
of his little office slammed noisily. 


Elf was waiting with serene patience at the wheel of 
Charles’s shabby M.G. sports model as Charles hurtled 
down the steps outside Mr. Hooper’s office. Elfrida 
Waverly-Smith was generously constructed and they 
made a tight fit of it in the little car. Charles loved 
being wedged in the M.G. with Elf. And she never 
asked superfluous questions. Elf engaged her gears 
competently and the M.G. moved neatly through the 
Cornbridge traffic, over the level-crossing, past the 
market square and on to the Charwell road. Four 
miles of rising ground brought them to a plateau of 
abandoned army débris set among countless derelict 
hutments and surrounded by festoons of barbed wire, 
that betokened its one-time function as a prison camp. 
As a monument of wasted accommodation it was 
calculated to deepen Charles’s depression. 

“Room for a whole colony of Twiggs,’”’ Charles said. 

“He might,” Elf said, “suggest that there was room 
for us.” She hummed reflectively. ‘“‘It’d be a start. 
Sanitation a bit primitive, but we could get 
matrie 

“It’s Bloomfield or nothing,’’ Charles said grimly. 

They had topped the rise now and the whole dreary 
vista lay wide on either side of the road, stretching 
into seeming infinity. Many of the hutments lacked 
doors and windows; on others the felt roofing flapped 
dismally. Only one betokened human occupation 
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with a row of washing strung out like signal flags and 
a rising wisp of smoke. 

“That’s Baskett,’ said Charles. “Brought back a 
German wife. Surly devil.” 

Elf nodded. 

“He was rude to Daddy because there wasn’t a 
cottage in the village for him. He was rude to me. 
I squashed him,” Elf added, “pretty hard. And I 
prefer his German wife and baby. Especially the 
baby.”’ She hummed regretfully at the consequent 
chain of thought. ‘“‘It’s funny, isn’t it, for a German 
to come over here after the war and live ina P.O.W.?” 

Charles grunted. 

“Baskett is Twigg’s odd-jobber,’” he said. ‘He 
would be. Do you seriously propose to establish our- 
selves in a rat-infested hut and be squatters with the 
Baskett family ?”’ 

Elf accelerated. At the outskirts of the village she 
slowed down again, almost to a walking pace. They 
always slowed down by the gateway to Bloomfield, to 
peer, nostalgically, at the few square yards of brick- 
work that could be glimpsed between the fringe of 
trees. It gave Elf a pleasant sense of melancholy, 
and also strengthened her resolves. Charles’s usual 
reaction was profanity. 

“T wonder,” Elf reflected, ‘if it’d do any good to 
try again? To see him, I mean?” 

Charles shook his head scowlingly. 

“And be lied to for the tenth time by that oaf 
Baskett? ‘No, sir, Mr. Twigg is not at ’ome. No, 
sir, Mrs. Twigg neither. Good morning, sir.’”’ 

“Hullo!” said Elf suddenly. 

“What?” said Charles. 

“Someone coming,” Elf said. ‘‘ Look!” 
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Indubitably, a figure could be discerned moving 
down the drive. Could it be Had their chance 
come at last? But Charles groaned. 

“It’s Chumley,’’ he said. 

The undersized figure of the curate emerged between 
the gate-posts. 

“Hullo, Mr. Chumley,” called Elf heartily. ‘Want 
a lift?” 

The curate gazed uncertainly at the firmly packed 
occupants of the M.G. | 

“It’s very kind of you,” he said, ‘ but—er 

“Plenty of room on the boot,” Elf said. ‘ You'll 
have to hang on, of course. Been converting Mr. 
Twigg ?.” 

“Unfortunately, 
not at home.”’ 

“Ha!” ejaculated Charles. 

“It’s very strange,’’ went on the curate, “but, you 
know, he never is. And I’ve called there thirteen— 
no—fourteen times.”’ 

“Cripes!” said Charles. 

“You ought to have been a missionary,” said Elf 
admiringly. ‘“‘Get in, Mr. Chumley.”’ 

The curate clambered insecurely on to the M.G.’s 
sloping stern. , 

“Hold tight,’ said Elf. She moved the car gently 
forward. ‘By the way, why do you doit?” 

_ The curate gripped firmly at the hood slats. ‘Mr. 
and Mrs. Twigg,’ he said, ‘‘have resided in Charwell 
for over two years. During that time they have 
shunned the village. In my opinion, people who 
come here in such an unco-operative spirit need to be 
awakened to a sense of their responsibility. I do not 
mind,’ added Mr. Chumley, clutching at his hat as a 
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gust of wind lifted it, “if Mr. Twigg is not a churchman. 
I do not mind if he honestly disapproves of our 
various gatherings. But I do most strongly object 
to—woof!” 

“Sorry!” Elf said. ‘Didn’t see that pothole.” 

“I do most strongly object,’”’ went on Mr. Chumley, 
“to a nice house like Bloomfield being occupied by a 
man who is discourteous and selfish. Bloomfield 
should be in the possession of someone with a sense 
of local responsibility and—er e 

“Hear, hear!’ said Charles heartily. 

“And therefore,’’ continued Mr. Chumley, “I propose 
to go on calling at Bloomfield until I have succeeded 
in meeting Mr. Twigg, and appealed to his better 
feelings. I say, I nearly fell off that time.” 

“Sorry,” Elf said. ‘Took the corner a bit sharply.” 

“If Mrs. Twigg has got any better feelings,’’ Charles 
said, ““you might point out to her that Elf and I want 
to get married.”’ 

“T am under the impression,” said Mr. Chumley, in 
his careful, precise voice, “that Mrs. Twigg is very 
much under the—er—influence of Mr. Twigg. It is 
not, perhaps, a beneficial influence, and I consider it 
my duty to try and—er—counter it.”’ 

“Good for you,” said Charles. ‘‘When’s the next 
attempt?” 

“To-night,” the curate answered, protruding his 
thin jaw with an effect of great resolution. “I propose 
to try again. Mr. Twigg’s train arrives at Cornbridge 
station at seven-five. By the time he arrives at Bloom- 
field he will find me ringing his bell for the fifteenth 
time.”’ 

Charles glanced sideways at Elf. But Elf was hum- 
ming absently. 
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“Astonishing perseverance, I must say,’ Charles 
remarked. 

“It is my—ah—spiritual duty,” said Mr. Chumley 
firmly. “I say, do you mind putting me down here. 
Thank you so much.” 

Elf brought the car to a halt in the High Street. 
Mr. Chumley slid gently off the M.G.’s stern and raised 
his hat. The M.G. moved on again. 

“T like that little bloke,’ Charles observed. 

“He’s game,” Elf said. 

The M.G. turned into the vicarage drive. 

“All the same,’’ Charles said perplexedly, “damned 
if I can see why he does it.”’ 


d 


Saturday night supper at the vicarage was always 
a bit of an ordeal for Charles Danny. It had become 
an institution since Charles’s exit from the Tank Corps, 
and was not to be forgone, but Mr. Waverly-Smith, 
with Sunday’s sermon on his mind and Elf’s three 
sisters combined to render the gathering a little 
bleak. The sisters in particular had a way of gazing 
speculatively from Charles to Elf, and back again 
from Elf to Charles, that Charles found vaguely 
‘Indecent. 

Elf, at twenty-two, was mentally and physically 
developed and emanated a glorious sense of poise and 
security, but Alethea and Dorcas, twins of fifteen, 
kept up a continual argument in an undertone that 
_ Charles was firmly persuaded concerned himself and 
his personal shortcomings, whilst Maisie, the youngest, 
who had been Mrs. Waverly-Smith’s departing achieve- 
ment, was the most horrible child Charles had ever 
met. More and more he yearned to detach Elf from 
her unworthy background. 
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“We went to see Mr. Hooper again,” Elf said, 
relentlessly, to bring her father down to brass tacks. 

The vicar looked up vacantly. 

“Mr. Hooper? Oh, the auctioneer. And what did 
he do for you?” 

“Nothing,” said Charles, ‘except Latin tags.”’ 

Mr. Waverly-Smith shook his head seriously. 

“Do you know, I don’t believe Hooper is a Latin 
scholar at all. If you ask me, he gets those phrases 
out of a book of quotations.”’ 

“We'd forgive him that,” said Elf, “if only he’d get 
Mr. Twigg out of Bloomfield.”’ 

“TI saw Mrs. Twigg, to-day,’ squeaked Maisie. 

“That’s a lie,’’ declared the twins in unison. ‘‘No- 
body ever sees Mrs. Twigg.” 

“I did see her!” shrilled the child. ‘I was in the 
woods at the back of Bloomfield and I saw her stand- 
ing at a window.” 

“Then you were snooping,” said the twins, shifting 
their joint gaze from Charles to their youngest sister. 

“And if she saw you she'll tell the police.”’ 

Maisie screwed up her unprepossessing features 
into a revolting wink. 

‘She won’t go to the police—not like that!” 

“Like what?” Elf demanded suddenly. 

Maisie giggled objectionably. 

“She’s huge!” she said. ‘‘She’s going to have 
in ttiig 

“Mr. Hooper,” Elf said clearly, “doesn’t think it’s 
any good making another application at Quarter 
Sessions. He said you can’t turn people out if they’ve 
nowhere to go. And, of course, Mr. Twigg isn't 
trying.”’ 

A little bewildered, the vicar transferred his vagrant 
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attention from his youngest daughter’s obscure con- 
tribution to his eldest daughter’s direct attack. | 

“He ought to be kicked out,” Elf said. 

“Who? Oh, ah, Twigg. Yes, yes,’ Mr. Waverly- 
Smith nodded. ‘‘An undesirable fellow, certainly. 
Chumley worries about it a good deal. Don’t see 
what we can do, my dear.” 

“We ought,”’ said Charles, “‘to make the place too hot 
to hold him. Only he’s already infernally unpopular 
and it doesn’t seem to penetrate. Can anyone explain 
why this glorified barber with his disgusting shop in 
Bond Street should be permitted to occupy a house 
thirty miles from town to the exclusion of the rightful 
owner? Who, incidentally,’’ Charles began to warm 
up, notwithstanding the combined gaze of Elf’s sisters, 
“has been fighting to make the country safe for barbers 
in Bond Street——’’ He tailed off, suddenly daunted 
by his silently staring audience. The vicar shook his 
head regretfully. 

“The trouble is, my dear Charles, that people can 
live where they like in this country. And people with 
businesses in town often do choose to live in rural 
districts. I gather that Mr. Twigg travels by car to 
Cornbridge each day and catches a train from there 
to London. Eventually, no doubt, he will find a new 
home, and meanwhile it must be very dull for Mrs. 
Twigg, living in such seclusion. Chumley’s very in- 
dignant about it. Asa matter of fact, in my opinion, 
Chumley ought to leave these people alone.”’ 

“He’s been at it again,’ Elf said. ‘We picked him 
up outside Bloomfield this afternoon, and he says he’s 
going to have another try this evening when Twigg 
arrives. If he ever gets inside that house I hope he’ll 
forget he’s the curate!” 
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Mr. Waverly-Smith smiled reflectively. 

“Chumley’s tougher than you’d think,” he said. 
“Surprising, when you look at him. I have a great 
regard for Chuniley. And now I must really get on 
to my sermon.”’ 

He rose from the table and drifted out of the room. 
After an instant’s pause Elf raised her brows at Charles 
and he followed her through the opposite door that led 
to the conservatory, under the resentful stares of Elf’s 
sisters who were left to clear the table and wash-up. 
Charles was always uneasily conscious on _ these 
occasions that he and Elf would be the subject of a 
running commentary during this process—especially 
from Maisie, who had a horribly biological outlook. 

In the darkened conservatory there was a deep arm- 
chair into which Charles sank, with Elf warmly snuggled 
on top of him. They began their usual murmured and 
whispered confidings . . . and, as usual, were utterly 
lost to the passage of time. 


It was Mr. Waverly-Smith who recalled them to 
earth. 

“Elfrida!”” His voice fluted remotely through the 
darkness from somewhere behind them. 

Elf struggled out of Charles’s embrace and began 
patting at her hair, notwithstanding the darkness. 

“Yes, Daddy?” She moved towards the door. 
Charles, stretching his deliciously cramped limbs, heard 
the vicar’s subdued tones. 

“Can’t understand it, my dear. Been trying to 
phone Chumley for the past hour at his lodgings. To 
take over the first service, you know. Mrs. Letts 
says he hasn’t been in for his supper. And it’s nearly 
eleven - 
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“He'll be all right,”’ said Elf practically. “I expect 
he’s called in somewhere on the way home and got 
talking. Charles is just going now.” 

“Perhaps he’s at the Twiggs’ all this time,’’ Charles 
suggested, looming forward, 

Mr. Waverly-Smith shook his head. 

“T thought of that, Charles, unlikely as it is. And 
I tried to ring them up. There was no answer.” 

“No answer?” said Elf, her brows drawn. ‘“‘Do you 
mean to say they hadn’t even the manners to answer 
the phone?” 

“Perhaps they are out, dear,’’ the vicar said. 
“There’s no maid in the place, remember. Well, I 
must be getting back to work. But it’s—odd.”’ 

His voice trailed away as he wandered back to his 
study. Elf was staring pensively. 

“You know, it 2s rather odd, Charles.”’ 

“Why is it odd?” Charles asked. ‘Don’t see any- 
thing odd about it.’’ He spoke defensively. Elf was 
quite capable of suggesting a sort of curate-hunt at 
this inconvenient hour. 

“TI think, Charles,” Elf said slowly, “that you’d 
better just look in there on your way to the Sword and 
Cross. Just to make certain. There may have been 
an accident.” 

“Look in where?”’ Charles said, hedging obtusely. 

“At Bloomfield, dear, of course.’’ 

“Well, Bloomfield isn’t on my way to the Sword and 
Cross. It’s the opposite way.” 

“Now, Charles,’’ Elf said smoothly. ‘Don’t be 
dense, darling. I mean, of course, you can drive up 
to the end of the village and see if Mr. Chumley’s lying 
about anywhere in the road, and then you can call at 
Bloomfield—it’d be a good excuse for getting in a 
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word about the other thing, wouldn’t it? And if he 
hasn’t been there, you could call in at Mrs. Letts’s 
and see if Mr. Chumley’s back after all, and if not you 
could ask P.C. Midgely, or anyone who happens to be 
about, if they’ve seen Mr. Chumley, all on your way, 
do you see? And when you get to the inn, you could 
ring up Daddy and stop him bothering.”’ 

“And suppose I don’t find the wretched fellow, who 
may be in some cottage worrying the sick, your father 
will go on bothering just the same. It sounds like a 
lot of worry for nothing.”’ 

“Yes, darling,’ Elf said, giving him a hug, and 
Charles forgot to worry. She gave him a warm and 
lingering kiss as he sat at the wheel of the M.G. 

“Good night, darling. Don’t forget to ring up about 
Mr. Chumley.”’ 

Radiating with Elf’s imparted magnetism, Charles 
sped down the vicarage drive and swung into the 
High Street, his headlamps searching the gutters for 
a prostrate Mr. Chumley. 

The High Street was ill-lit at the best of times and 
pockets of mist further impeded visibility, but by the 
time he had reached the outskirts of the village, Charles 
was assured that no battered and bruised Mr. Chumley 
had Jain in his path. The next step, presumably, was 
Bloomfield. 

But here he paused, unaccountably. It was horribly 
late to knock people up, especially people with whom 
one was on uncordial terms, and the object of his 
inquiry seemed to Charles peculiarly feeble and uncon- 
vincing. He was aware that Elf would be very 
reproachful and sweet and insistent, but—damned if 
he would! At that moment he observed, foggily, the 
spare figure of P.C. Midgely, the one pedestrian figure 
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in an otherwise forsaken world. Charles clambered 
out of the M.G. 

“Oh, it’s you, sir,” remarked P.C. Midgely, as if 
satisfying himself that it was nothing worse. 

“Look here,’ Charles said, feeling foolish. ‘Have 
you seen Mr. Chumley?” 

“Mr. Chumley, sir?” P.C. Midgely had a trick of 
looking massive at the most trivial questions. ‘‘Now 
let me see; Mr. Chumley. H’m, Mr. Chumley. Well, 
now. The last time I saw Mr. Chumley was in this 
here High Street talking to—now let me see, who was 
he talking to?”’ 

“It doesn’t matter much who he was talking to,’ 
Charles said. ‘“‘When did you see him?” 

“When?” said P.C. Midgely. “Ah, when. That’s 
a question, that is. I didn’t make no note of it, you 
see, so I couldn’t swear to the exact time, but it was 
about, let me see. About——’’ 

“Near enough,’’ Charles said desperately. 

“Sevenish, sir. Sevenish, or thereabouts.”’ 

Charles groaned. 

“Were you wanting him, sir?”’ P.C. Midgely queried 
helpfully. ‘If you ask me, he’s tucked up in his 
blankets by this time. That’s where he is, sir, depend 
on it.”’ 

“That’s just it,’ Charles sighed. ‘He isn’t. At 
least he wasn’t twenty minutes ago. The vicar’s been 
telephoning Mrs. Letts and he’s getting worried. 
Seems to think there’s been an accident.” 

P.C. Midgely shook his head. 

“Tf there'd been an accident, Mr. Danny, we should 
have been the first to hear of it. Unless, of course, 
the gentleman is out in the country somewhere. 
Which isn’t very likely at this hour, is it? Howd it 
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be, sir, if we was to look in at Mrs. Letts, just to make 
certain?” 

Charles flicked open the M.G.’s door and P.C. 
Midgely contorted his limbs into the vehicle. Mrs. 
Letts’s cottage was half a mile down Church Lane, 
and they reached it in a matter of seconds. Mrs. 
Letts herself whipped open the front door before they 
had time to knock. 

“You've got ’im!” she said edgily. 

“We haven’t got him,” said P.C. Midgely, stepping 
into the little parlour. ‘Now, don’t you take on, 
ma'am. We've just looked in to make sure as he isn’t 
back here, but it’s too soon to start worriting. Take 
my word for it.”’ 

“Too soon!” echoed Mrs. Letts shrilly. ‘‘Here’s ’is 
supper been waiting for ’im since ’alf-past seven and 
it’s now ’alf-past eleven! Too soon, indeed! Why 
’e’s never been ten minutes late for ’is supper, not once 
in all the five years ’e’s lodged ’ere. Keeping me 
from my bed like this!” 

“All right, all right,’’ said P.C. Midgely, soothingly. 
“What we want to know is, whether Mr. Chumley left 
a message or anything to say as he’d be late out, and 
where he was going.’”’ The constable’s eyes wandered 
round the tiny parlour and rested on the neatly- 
kept writing-table, laid out with blotting-pad and 
carefully arranged notes in the curate’s rather childish, 
unformed handwriting. Charles found something 
vaguely pathetic about those meticulous recordings 
of small local doings and little duties to be per- 
formed. 

“Mr. Chumley didn’t leave no message,’ Mrs. Letts 
declared. ‘All ’e said was something about calling 
in at Bloomfield, and ’e didn’t expect no different 
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result from usual. That’s all ’e said. And it ain’t 
like ’im to keep me from my bed like this!” Her 
shrill voice trembled with an effect of hysteria. 

“Well, p’raps he has had a bit o’ luck with them 
funny people at last,’’ said P.C. Midgely comfortingly. 
“Now look here, missis, don’t you wait up no longer. 
Mr. Chumley’s got a key, I take it? Right. Now, 
I'll tell you what. You go and tuck yourself up and 
me and Mr. Danny here will cut along to Bloomfield 
and find out if his reverence has been having a bite 
o supper with the family, and p’raps a little drink 
or two in a friendly way, and gone and forgotten all 
about his supper here. See? Don’t you wait up no 
longer. If there’s anything wrong we'll be back to let 
you know, but there won’t be. Take my word for 
et,”? 

Mrs. Letts nodded, sucking in her breath. 

“If you say so, Mr. Midgely. Very well. Then 
I'll leave the light on.”’ 

P.C. Midgely nodded confidently and backed out of 
the little parlour. Charles paused irresolutely, and 
then followed. As the door closed on them, the scene 
they had left persisted with odd clarity in his brain 
and he knew that he would forget no detail of it, from 
the coarse, clean table-cloth set out with cold pressed 
beef and pickles and the remains of a damson tart, to 
the neatly-arranged papers on the writing-table, 
covered with Mr. Chumley’s peculiarly immature script. 
The whole picture spoke of humble striving in humble 
comfort. It was not much that Mr. Chumley asked of 
life. 

“Chronic, the way these females worry themselves,” 
observed P.C. Midgely as they moved forward again. 
“Though mind you, sir, it 7s a bit queer in this case, 
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Mr. Chumley being a gentleman to regular habits, as 
you might say.” 

“It’s damned queer,’’ Charles said. ‘Don’t much 
hike knocking these people up at this hour, all the 
same.” 

“Meaning you don’t expect to find him there, sir?” 
asked P.C. Midgely. 

“Well, why the deuce should the Twiggs suddenly 
come over all friendly after shutting out Chumley and 
everybody else for two years?’”’ 

P.C. Midgely cogitated this as they swung into the 
High Street, headlamps sweeping the silent and de- 
serted shops and cottages. The mist was thickening now. 

“Well, it don’t matter what o’clock it is when 
you've got a policeman with you, sir,’”’ he said compla- 
cently. “And here we are!” 

Charles pulled the M.G. to the road verge and 
switched out his headlamps. The drive gate at Bloom- 
field was closed, and, surprisingly, chained. 

“That settles it,’’ Charles said, retreating. 

P.C. Midgely stared at the padlocked chain in the 
light of his electric lamp. 

“That’s queer, that is,” he said. “Don’t remember 
noticing as these folk chain up them gates at night 
like that.”’ 

“They’re queer people,’’ Charles said. ‘Come on. 
Unless you’re suggesting they’ve got Chumley locked 
up inside?” 

But P.C. Midgely continued to regard the barrier to 
Bloomfield in his ruminant way. It was as if some 
stir of resentment was slowly rising within him at the 
implication of that chain on the gate. Shutting folks 
out in that rude way. ... He became suddenly 
combative. 
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‘This here won’t do,” he said seriously. “You can’t 
shut the police out when they’ve inquiries to make. 
I’m calling at this here house to make inquiries, Mr. 
Danny, and I’m going to make ’em.”’ 

He glanced up at the wrought-iron spikes, decided 
not to risk his uniform and led the way along the high 
brick wall to the field adjoining it. Trailed by the 
unwilling Charles, P.C. Midgely climbed over the field 
gate and followed the wall of Bloomfield until he 
reached the rear of the garden. Outside the wall here 
lay a dense thicket. In the wall itself a small door was 
set. The door was locked. 

‘““Anyone’d suppose there was a siege on,” the 
constable grunted annoyedly. ‘Well, Mr. Danny, sir, 
you ll have to give me a leg up and that’s all about it.”’ 

With a heave, Charles got him on to the wall and 
heard him drop to the other side. A moment later 
the key in the wall door was turned and P.C. Midgely 
stood framed darkly in the opening. With in- 
creasing distaste Charles followed him across the 
lawn to the front of the house that loomed so cheer- 
lessly above them until they stood under the pillared 
porch. 

The silence was absolute, heavy. No chink of light 
shone from any window. Like a solid cube of brick- 
work the place might have had no interior. Until 
P.C. Midgely shattered the awful silence with a re- 
sounding bang on the door-knocker, followed by a vigor- 
ous lug at the bell-pull. 

The echoes died away into renewed silence. But it 
was a different silence now, pregnant with awakening 
life. Stepping back, Charles glanced up at the windows, 
yet the panes remained blank, reflecting dimly the night 
sky. Charles screwed up his features as P.C. Midgely 
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inflicted another deafening assault on the door. Then 
a shaft of brilliance shot mistily through the fanlight. 

“That’s done it,” said P.C. Midgely with satisfaction. 
He gave a preparatory hitch to his belt. They heard 
the rattle of a chain and squeal of a turned key. The 
door swung inwards and the bulky figure of a man 
stood silhouetted against the light within, a man 
who stood fully dressed, peering down at them, his 
features indistinguishable, his poise motionless, in- 
terrogant. 

“Mr. Twigg, sir?” said P.C. Midgely briskly. 

The man nodded. He turned his head slightly in 
Charles’s direction and Charles was aware of an intent 
gaze. He became aware, too, of a hostile stillness in 
Mr. Twigg’s posture, as if it were calculated. When he 
spoke, his voice, too, was careful. Yet it failed to 
cover up the undertone of commonness. 

“May I ask,” said Mr. Twigg, turning his head back 
towards the constable, “what this means?” 

“Well, sir,’ said P.C. Midgely heartily. ‘We're 
sorry to knock you up at such an hour, but it’s like 
this. It’s Mr. Chumley, sir. You know, Mr. Chumley 
the curate, sir?” 

“No,” said Mr. Twigg, in his careful expressionless 
tones. “I have not that pleasure. And I don’t want 
it. Did you break into my premises to ask me if I 
know Mr. Chumley?”’ 

P.C. Midgely coughed. 

‘“When the Law has inquiries to make, sir, it has to 
make ’em. Notwithstanding locked gates.’’ 

“T see. Then perhaps you will be good enough to 
get your inquiries over as soon as possible, and allow 
me to go to bed.” 

The words were jerkily spoken, as though with an 
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effort. Mr. Twigg’s features against the fog-en- 
shrouded light were difficult to discern, but Charles 
noted that he wore, incongruously, the striped trousers 
and close-fitting tail coat of Bond Street. 

“Tf you please!’ said Mr. Twigg sharply. 

P.C. Midgely cleared his throat. 

“We have information, Mr. Twigg, that Mr. Chumley 
paid a visit to this house at approximately seven p.m.” 

The figure in the lighted doorway seemed to swell 
slightly. 

“Ever since I took this house,’ said Mr. Twigg, 
“your Mr. Chumley has been paying visits toit. And 
every time he’s paid a visit he’s been told to go away. 
Ever since I came here I’ve let it be known that I want 
peace, and quiet, and yet your curate has never stopped 
pestering me to undertake what he considers my social 
duties in this village. Have I said enough at last to 
make my meaning clear?” 

“We are not concerned,” Charles said curtly, “with 
your manners. The object of this call is to trace Mr. 
Chumley, who has not returned to his lodgings.” 

“And you suggest, presumably, that I’ve got 
him?” 

“Here, here,” said P.C. Midgely tactfully. “No 
one’s suggesting anything, sir. Mr. Chumley’s land- 
lady’s a bit worried because he hasn’t been home for 
his supper, which is waiting there all this time for him. 
I’ve just advised Mrs. Letts to go to bed and leave it 
to us. Mr. Chumley has his own key and quite likely 
he’s let himself in and is having his bite of supper at 
this verymoment. But, sir, the last thing Mr. Chumley 
told his landlady was that he was paying a call here, and 
all we want to know is whether he did callhere. That’s 
reasonable enough, Mr. Twigg, that is.”’ 
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The figure in the doorway seemed to swell again as 
if containing itself with difficulty. 

“Tf your curate came here,” said Mr. Twigg, speaking 
slowly and with emphasis, ‘‘I didn’t see him. And 
if I had seen him, I’d have kicked him out. And if 
you two fellows don’t take yourselves off my 
premises ‘ 

“Here, here,’ interjected P.C. Midgely again. 
“None o’ that tone of voice, if you please. Duty’s 
duty.” 

“Well, you’ve had your answer. Good night.” 

The figure stepped back and prepared to close the 
door. For the first time Charles saw the features of 
Mr. Twigg, smooth, heavy and resolute, crowned with 
thin hair, carefully plastered down with oil. 

“Wait,’’ Charles said. ‘The vicar rang your number 
at eleven o’clock this evening.”’ 

“Tf he did, he got no answer,’ snapped Mr. Twigg. 

“Then the house was empty?” Charles said. 

“I didn’t say so, did I?”’ Mr. Twigg retorted. 

Charles stared at him. Mr. Twigg stared back. 

“Couldn’t be bothered to answer the phone,”’ Charles 
said. ‘“It’slikethat,isit? Andif Mr. Chumley called 
here at seven o’clock you couldn’t be bothered to 
answer the bell.”’ 

“TI was—busy,” said Mr. Twigg. A curious hiatus 
broke the sentence. ‘May I ask who you think you 
are?”’ 

“My name is Charles Danny,’ Charles said, and was 
aware of increased hostility. ‘Incidentally, this 
happens to be my house.”’ 

“T’ve had little enough chance of forgetting it,’’ 
said Mr. Twigg. ‘‘Or my precious neighbours, either.’’ 

“In that case,’ Charles said, “why not move out?” 
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Again that peculiar swelling motion from the figure 
in the doorway. The shadowed features loomed for- 
ward indistinctly, menacingly. The voice thickened. 

“T’ll move out, Mr. Danny, when it suits me. And 
now, if you two are quite satisfied = 

The door closed with a thud. The radiance through 
the fanlight snapped out, leaving them blanketed in 
fog. 
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T six-thirty in the morning the vicarage phone 
rang and Elf, who was normally humming about 
the house hours before anyone else, answered it. 

“It’s Mrs. Letts, Miss Elfrida,’’ came in the land- 
lady’s voice unsteadily. 

“Cheer up, Mrs. Letts,’’ Elf said practically. ‘Mr. 
Danny phoned me last night to say that nothing 
more could be done until the fog cleared, and now it’s 
a lovely sunny morning. They’ll find Mr. Chumley 
all right.”’ 

A sigh came over the wire. 

“JT don’t know ’ow to tell you, Miss Elfrida. I 
really don’t. But they won’t find ’im now. Not ever! 
’E’s gorn, miss. Gorn!”’ 

Elf arched her fine eyebrows in controlled surprise. 

“What exactly do you mean, Mrs. Letts?” 

The landlady’s voice was quavering now till it was 
almost inarticulate. 

“’E— E—came back, Miss Elfrida!”’ 

“For goodness sake,’”’ Elf said, “do speak clearly.’ 

“Or else,’’ said the landlady’s voice, dropping to a 
whisper, “it was ’is ghost.’’ A sob followed. 

“T wish,’ Elf said, with sudden irritation, ‘“‘you’d 
talk sense.”’ | 

The sound of deep breathing ensued as the landlady 
gathered herself together. 

“Last night, Miss Elfrida, I was that wore out I could 
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‘ardly stand. There was ‘is supper waiting for ‘im, 
cold pressed beef and pickles, such as ’e’s specially 
partial to, and hour after hour ’e didn’t come. And 
then Mr. Midgely said to wait up no longer, but go to 
bed, which I did, miss, may God forgive me!” 

“Tt seems the most sensible thing to do,” Elf said. 
“All right, go on.” 

“T left ’is supper on the table, miss, and ’is slippers 
on the fender, trying to comfort myself by thinking 
as praps Mr. Chumley ’ad been called to ’elp the 
dying. ’E ’ad ’is key, you see, and I thought ’ow 
pleased ’e’d be to see the cold pressed beef and pickles, 
such as ’e’s so partial to af 

“Never mind all that,” said Elf. ‘Just tell me 
what happened.” 

“ At first, Miss Elfrida, I was that wore out I couldn’t 
sleep. And when I did drop off I ’ad the most 
‘orrible dreams. All about corpses on the parlour 
floor——” 

“T do wish,” Elf said patiently, “that you’d come 

to the point, Mrs. Letts.” 
_ “Yes, miss,’’ the landlady’s voice went on in its 
funereal cadence. “And in my dream [I ’eard Mr. 
Chumley moving about downstairs, I thanked Gawd 
for bringing *im ’ome safely, and then—and then, 
miss——”’ 

“Yes? Yes?” Elf said with a sigh. 

“I don’t remember nothing more, Miss Elfrida, 
until I woke up arf an hour ago.”’ 

Elf controlled an exclamation of despair. 

“And after all you’ve been telling me, Mr. Chumley 
didn’t return after all!” 

“Yes, Miss Elfrida. He did return. And he took 
Some pressed beef. Likewise he cut two slices off the 
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loaf. It looks to me, Miss Elfrida, as if ’e made 
‘imself a sangwidge.”’ 

“A sandwich!” echoed EIf. 

“A sangwidge, Miss Elfrida. And then ’e went 
away again.” 

“Well, really,’ Elf said reasonably. ‘‘There can’t 
be much wrong if he came in and made himself a 
sandwich. Did he take any clothes away?” 

“No, Miss Elfrida. ’E’s gorn, miss!” The land- 
lady’s voice shrilled weirdly. 

“Nonsense,” Elf said coldly. ‘‘The best thing you 
can dois get Mr. Chumley’s breakfast ready, and remind 
him when he comes in that the vicar expects him to 
take the first service. After that you'd better ring up 
iG. Midgely. There’s been too much fuss about this 
silly affair.”’ 


But Mr. Waverly-Smith took both the early services 
and now the bells were ringing for matins. Between 
bewilderment and resentment the vicar felt he had been 
rather shabbily treated. The church was filling up 
considerably more than usual and he was aware that 
the morbid news of his curate’s disappearance was 
more likely to account for this phenomenon than any 
sudden access of religious feeling among the parishioners 
of Charwell. After the service he avoided the gather- 
ing that lay in wait for him beyond the north door 
and escaped through the vestry. Charles Danny was 
waiting for him at the vicarage, and a glance at 
Charles’s features confirmed Mr. Waverly-Smith’s 
forebodings. 

“You’ve seen the police?” Mr. Waverly-Smith 
demanded quickly. 

Charles nodded gloomily. 
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“Can’t make it out, sir. Coming back lke that. 
And sloping off again. Must be off his rocker!”’ 

“T should not have thought,’’ Mr. Waverly-Smith 
said worriedly, ‘“‘that Chumley was at all the type to 
become suddenly unbalanced. A most dependable 
fellow, in fact. May I ask what the police are doing 
about this?” 

“Phoning all over the place,”’ said Charles, and then 
hesitated. ‘“As a matter of fact there’s a rather odd 
feature—apart from the sandwiches.’ 

He hesitated again. ‘Funny about the sandwiches, 
isn’t it?” 

“Tf he did make any,’’ said the vicar. “It sounds a 
little like one of Mrs. Letts’s—er—elaborations.”’ 

Charles shook his head. 

“Two slices off the loaf, according to Mrs. Letts, and 
one off the pressed beef. Landladies notice these 
things. Then the carvers were used, but not the dinner 
knife and fork. The answer’s a sandwich. But——’” 

“Yes,” said the vicar. ‘“‘There’s something you are 
trying to tell me, Charles. I had better know.” 

Charles sighed. He felt suddenly supported when 
Elf came into the room, and then daunted once more 
by the appearance of Maisie. 

- “Go away, Maisie,” Elf said, with her usual grasp of 
a situation. ‘‘And don’t listen at the keyhole.”’ 

Maisie scowled covertly, brightened as an idea 
struck her, and crept round to the flower-bed outside 
the open window. Automatically, Elf closed the 
window. 

“Now, Charles,’ she said. 

“It’s something we found,’’ Charles said. ‘‘ Midgely 
and I. On Chumley’s writing-table. Fortunately, 
Mrs. Letts didn’t spot it, or there’d be the deuce of a 
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scandal. May be one in any case. Midgely took 
charge of it.”’ 

“Hadn’t you better come to the point, Charles, 
darling?” Elf suggested. 

“It was a note,’ Charles said. ‘Or rather the 
beginning of one. We found it in his writing-folder. 
It began ‘My own, own darling——’”’ 

The vicar uttered a gasp of consternation. Even 
Elf was slightly shaken. 

“Chumley!”’ said the vicar. 

“Impossible,’’ Elf said. “He hasn’t the guts. Go 
on, Charles.”’ 

“It went on,” said Charles. ‘“‘I can’t stand this 
much longer. It is breaking my heart. A time will 
come when I shall leave everything, and come to 
you : 

“That’s all,”’ Charles said. ‘‘Something interrupted 
him and he never finished it. : The date’s three days 
old.”’ 

The vicar fetched out a handkerchief and rubbed his 
forehead. 

“It’s incomprehensible,’ he _ said _plaintively. 
“Chumley!” 

Elf turned suddenly and opened the door. There 
came the sound of a loud slap followed by a wail that 
died in the distance. 

“That child,’ Elf said, “ought to be sent to boarding 
school. What are the police going to do with that 
note?”’ 

“Tf they find Chumley,” Charles said, “they'll give 
it back to him. If they don’t——’” Charles paused 
and Elf nodded. 

“Tt’ll be used as a clue,” she said. “My hat, what 
a stink!” 
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“Incomprehensible,’’ Mr. Waverly-Smith repeated. 
“Quite inconceivable. Are you sure, my dear Charles, 
that this—er—epistle was in Chumley’s writing?” 

“No doubt about it, sir, I’m afraid. It’s pretty un- 
mistakable, isn’t it? Rather like a schoolboy’s, I mean.”’ 

“Not to say childish,” said Elf. ‘In fact, his 
writing was rather like himself.”’ 

The vicar nodded. 

“Perhaps a trifle—er—simple. But sincere.”’ 

“Undeveloped,” Elf said, not unkindly. 

“And yet,’’ Charles interposed, “he could do that!” 

“People do weird things,’ Elf said practically. 
“The point is, what are we going to do?” 

“It must be stopped,” said Mr. Waverly-Smith. 
“We must find him.” 

“The police will find him sooner or later,’’ Charles 
said. “The trouble will start after they’ve found him.” 

“And her,’’ added Elf realistically. 


The news was all over Cornbridge when Charles 
drove into the town on the Monday morning, and 
provided even a stop-press item for the London dailies 
under the caption: 


“COUNTRY CURATE DISAPPEARS 


“Inquiries are being conducted into the disappear- 
ance from his lodgings in Charwell of the Rev. Godfrey 
Mark Chumley, 44, medium height, slightly built, 
clean shaven, thin features, brown eyes and hair with 
bald patch. Feared suffering from loss of memory... .”’ 


That was as far as they’d got, Charles noted sceptic- 
ally. Just a promising start to a first-class story. It 
was hardly surprising that Mr. Hooper should regard 
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Charles as the natural medium for information when 
he entered the estate office. 

“The latest news,’’ Charles told him, ‘‘is the same 
as it was last night. And I came here to talk about 
my house.” 

Mr. Hooper looked discouraged. 

“It’s very odd, isn’t it?” he said. “‘I mean, you 
can't do that sort of thing in this country without 
being spotted sooner or later.”’ 

“What sort of thing?” Charles asked densely. 

Mr. Hooper patted his blotting-pad. 

“Vanishing,” he said. ‘You can’t vanish unless you 
go somewhere. Now can you?” 

“Too profound for me,”’ said Charles. ‘‘ Now about 
this blighter Twigg - 

“What I mean,’ persisted Mr. Hooper, ‘“‘is this. 
If Chumley’s just suffering from loss of memory, he’d 
have been found wandering by this time. That’s 
obvious. Quod hoc sibt vult? It means he went 
somewhere.” 

“Or was taken,’ Charles said, and immediately 
regretted the remark. Mr. Hooper nodded seriously. 

“You mean, presumably, kidnapped?” 

“No, I don’t,” Charles snapped. “Why anyone 
should want to kidnap Chumley is quite beyond me.”’ 

“He may,’ Mr. Hooper suggested hopefully, ‘‘have 
wealthy relatives.’’ 

Having met the curate’s only known relative in the 
form of a faded and impoverished spinster aunt, 
Charles brushed this aside impatiently. 

“Look here. About this fellow Twigg. Something’s 
damned well got to be done. He was infernally offen- 
sive when we called there on Saturday night.”’ . 

Mr. Hooper looked surprised. 
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“You called to discuss the tenancy?”’ 

“We were looking for Chumley, as a matter of fact.’”’ 
Charles scowled at the ubiquitous topic. “Never mind 
about that. Hewasn’t there. The point is, the fellow 
was offensive and I mean to put the screw on.” 

“Tenax propositi,” observed Mr. Hooper. “But 
how?”’ 

“By making myself objectionable for one thing,”’ 
Charles said grimly. “With your help.” 

Mr. Hooper pursed up his lips. 

“Verbum 

“ All right, all right,’’ said Charles. 

_ Mr. Hooper paused. 

“What, may I ask, do you propose?” he said mildly. 

“IT have the right of access,’’ Charles said. ‘‘That’s 
for a start.” 

Mr. Hooper shook his head. 

“The covenant is for quiet enjoyment of the premises 
by the lessee, to maintain the premises in suitable 
repair, the landlord not to be denied right of entry 
upon reasonable notice given. But you cannot claim 
right of access at any odd hour you happen to choose. 
And certainly not frequently enough to make yourself 
—er—objectionable.”’ 

“All right,’ Charles said. “Give him notice that 
I'll inspect my property in two days’ time. To make 
it official you can meet me there by appointment.” 

Mr. Hooper looked perplexed. 

“Really, I do not see what is to be gained by this.”’ 

“Probably nothing,” said Charles. “But we’llsee.”’ 


In an era of stints and shortages Elfrida Waverly- 
Smith could yet contrive to look both well-dressed and 
well-fed. As she walked with easy movements of her 
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shapely body down Charwell High Street, the wind 
whipped her cheeks and blew her brown hair about 
in a manner that should have been unbecoming, but 
merely enhanced her solid good looks. Nor did the 
recent scene at the breakfast table disturb her serenity. 
She had slept soundly. The vicar had lain awake, 
nearly frantic with worry. She had eaten as sub- 
stantial a breakfast as the times permitted. The vicar 
had allowed his solitary rasher to congeal. She had 
dealt faithfully with the importunities of her younger 
sisters. The vicar had lost his temper. 

Her progress now was punctuated by avid requests 
for the ‘‘latest,” from all and sundry. Elf gave the 
stock reply and, in return, proceeded to collect side- 
lights and new angles on the character of the missing 
Mr. Chumley. Most of them were recent and unreli- 
able inspirations but she hoped by this means to glean 
something that might provide a pointer to the curate’s 
extraordinary lapse. It seemed, however, that Mr. 
Chumley had been amazingly discreet. 

A heavily-built young man in battle-dress sur- 
mounted by a tweed cap took avoiding action by 
crossing the road. Elf promptly headed him off. 

“Good morning, Baskett, we don’t often see you in 
the village.”’ 

The man touched his cap, with bare civility. 

“No, miss. Not more’n I can help. After the wel- 
come I got ’ere.”’ 

‘“That’s your own fault,” Elf said calmly. “You'd 
have got a better welcome if you hadn’t made yourself 
so unpleasant. Why not snap out of it?” 

The man sneered spitefully. 

“That’s good, that is! When they treated my wife 
like a—like a a 
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“Like a German,” Elf said. ‘‘What did you 
expect?” 

“They’re as good as we are,’ Baskett said aggres- 
sively. 

“Tf you believe that,’’ Elf said, ‘you haven’t learnt 
much. The point is, you’ve brought home a German 
wife, instead of marrying a good Charwell girl, and 
youre surprised at the welcome she got after all 
the beastly things done by her brothers and uncles. 
The best thing you can do is to teach her to be 
English instead of shutting yourselves out of all 
the village doings, like that stupid man who employs 
you.” 

Baskett was silent, shifting from foot to foot. Under 
Elf’s scornful regard he was manifestly ill at ease. 

“What on earth,” went on Elf, ““made you come to 
Charwell? You're not a Charwell man. Youw’re not 
even a countryman.” 

Baskett scowled. 

“T ’ad to ’ave a job somewhere, didn’t I?” he said. 

“You hadn’t got a job in Charwell when you came,”’ 
Elf said. “‘ You just turned up and said you wanted 
a cottage and you made yourself a nuisance when you 
couldn’t get one. As if you had an equal right with 
Charwell people. And your job at Bloomfield didn’t 
start until Mr. Twigg came here.”’ 

Baskett’s scowl deepened. 

“You seem to know all about it,’”’ he said. “So 
there ain’t no need to ask me.”’ 

“T do know all about it,’ Elfrida said. “I know 
everything that goes on in this village. Except why 
you came to Charwell.”’ 

“I came ’ere,’’ said Baskett, “because I blooming 
well wanted to.” 
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Elf gazed at him coldly. Baskett shifted his feet 
again. 

“IT suppose you've heard,’ Elf said, “that Mr. 
Chumley’s disappeared.” 

“Yes, miss. I don’t know anything about it.” 

“No one suggests that you do,” Elf said. ‘‘ What 
time do you finish work at Mr. Twigg’s?”’ 

Baskett paused uneasily. 

“It depends, miss.”’ 

“What does it depend on?” Elf said relentlessly. 

“Sometimes he wants a ’and in the house. Some- 
times ’e don’t. If’e don’t I go’ome when I’ve finished 
gardening for the day. I got to get along now, Miss 
Elfrida.”’ 

“So you work in the house sometimes, Baskett?” 
Elf said. ‘Were you there the evening Mr. Chumley 
disappeared ?”’ 

Of a sudden, the man flared with rage. 

“What’s it got to do with you where I was? I tell 
you I don’t know nothing about Mr. Chumley nor no 
one else. I mind my own business, Miss Elfrida, and 
it’s a pity some others don’t do the same!”’ 

“Tf you think,’ Elf said, “‘that your rudeness 
frightens me, I’m sorry for you. Mr. Chumley called 
at Bloomfield at seven o’clock on Saturday evening 
and I want to know whether you saw him there.” 

“T tell you e 

“Don’t get excited,” Elf said. “Sooner or later the 
police are going to ask you that question, and it’s 
much better to give a straightforward answer. Per- 
sonally, I think your behaviour is very suspicious. 
Good morning, Baskett.”’ 

She passed on, humming thoughtfully. Her arrival 
at the vicarage coincided with a first-class rumpus 
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between the twins and Maisie, who was spitting with 
fury. 

“Liar!” said Alethea. 

“Liar!” said Dorcas. 

Maisie dodged Elf’s outstretched hand. 

“TI shan’t tell you!” she screeched, stamping her 
foot. “I shan’t tell you anything!” 

“Stop that noise,” Elf said. ‘All of you.” 

_ “She’s a liar,’’ said Dorcas. 

“She’s made it up,’ Alethea said. “We don’t 
believe a word she says. Liar, har, liar!” 

“T’m not!” screamed Maisie. ‘I tell you I saw him 
go there.”’ 

“Be quiet,” Elf said. “Saw whom?” 

“Mr. Chumley, of course.’’ Maisie stamped her foot 
again. 

“Wait a bit,” Elf said steadily. ‘‘ When did you 
see him? And where?” 

“Tt was last Friday—at Bloomfield,’ Maisie said 
defiantly. 

“Well, he wasn’t missing last Friday, you silly 
child.”’ 

“No, but—don’t you see! At Bloomfield!” 

“Don’t stamp,’ Elf frowned. ‘What were you 
doing at Bloomfield?” 

“T wasn’t at Bloomfield. I was in the woods at the 
back.” 

“In other words, spying.” 

“I wasn’t spying. I was climbing trees. And I 
could see over the wall straight into the Twiggs’ french 
windows. And I saw Mr. Chumley talking to Mrs. 
Twigg. And now she’s going to have a baby ae 

The twins made derisive noises. 

“We said she was a liar $4 
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“Don’t be ridiculous,’ Elf said. ‘‘You’d better 
stop snooping at Bloomfield, and telling silly stories. 
Besides, your biology’s weak.”’ 

She aimed another cuff at Maisie’s head, missed, 
and went on to see about lunch. But beneath her 
placid exterior she was considerably startled. 


Charles lunched in Cornbridge and returned in the 
early afternoon to Charwell. Having garaged his car, 
in the coach-house of the Sword and Cross, he received 
a message to the effect that the police would be glad 
of a word with him at his own convenience. Being 
constitutionally averse to needless walking Charles dis- 
garaged his car and drove round to P.C. Midgely’s 
cottage. There he was presented to Sergeant Pink of 
the Cornbridge Division. The sergeant was refresh- 
ingly affable and confident. 

“We shall find him all right, sir,’”’ he said breezily. 
“Only a question of time. You'd hardly credit the 
number of people who manage to disappear in this 
country, one way or another.”’ 

“Um,” Charles said. ‘‘ People like Mr. Chumley Ei 

“All sorts of people, take my word for it, sir. If I 
was to give you the figures for the average number of 
missing persons every blessed day, you’d hardly credit 
em: 

“T’d rather have the figures for the people you find,” 
Charles said. ‘‘What are you doing about this parti- 
cular missing person?” 

“Why, the usual, sir. It’s a routine, you see. 
Check up last known movements. Check up passenger 
services. Warn all stations. Pass the word to casual 
wards, hospitals, lunatic asylums. Comb the country- 
side. Which we’ve done, sir.”’ 
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“And you haven’t found him,’’ Charles said. 

Sergeant Pink pursed up his lips rebukingly. 

“Give us time, sir. It’s a lot of work. Especially 
the combing. You'd hardly credit——’” 

“All right,’ Charles said. “What are you doing 
about that letter?”’ 

“That letter, sir. Ah, now we come to it! That's 
why I wanted a little word with you. About the letter. 
We're all men here and we know what the ladies can 
do. Nowthat’sright,isn’tit? Very well, then. We 
don’t want to publish that letter unless it’s absolutely 
necessary, because of the scandal. Mr. Chumley’sa 
respectable gentleman and a scandal would finish him. 
But the number of respectable gentlemen who side- 
slip like that would surprise you. You'd hardly credit 
it, in fact. Now I think I’m right in saying that you 
and the missing Mr. Chumley was pretty good friends, 
eh?” 

Charles stared. 

“If you're trying to suggest that Mr. Chumley con- 
fided his love affairs in me you're a long way out. Asa 
matter of fact, I don’t believe he had any.”’ 

The sergeant shook his head tolerantly. 

“You'd be surprised,’’ he said. “So the missing 
gentleman didn’t even hint at any little romance, so 
to speak?” 

“Not a hint,’ Charles said. ‘Andif you do publish 
that letter, what’s the use? It’d be more sensible 
if you were to find a letter from this precious baggage, 
whoever she is.”’ 

“There ain’t anything like that,’’ interpolated P.C. 
Midgely. ‘I turned his rooms inside out at Mrs. 
Letts’s. Notascrap. Properly upset about this, she 
i, 
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“Well, there it is,’ Sergeant Pink said. “If you 
can't help us, you can’t. We won’t use the letter if 
we can help it, but take it from me the papers are going 
to find a romance somewhere. They might even find 
the missing gentleman. Wonderful what publicity 
does! Why, he’s been seen by somebody or other all 
over England already. Dozens of false reports have 
been coming in. You'd hardly credit it. All the 
same, sir, when we do find him, you can trust us to keep 
mum so far as the Press is concerned. Unless’”—the 
sergeant added seriously—‘‘there’s been any dirty 
work.” 

“Dirty work?” Charles said wonderingly. 

“Bigamy and such-like,”’ said the sergeant. 

The notion of Mr. Chumley implicated in bigamy 
rendered Charles momentarily speechless. 

“Or breach of promise,’’ added the sergeant. 


CHAPTER III 


4 Bee NA favet fatuts,” said Mr. Hooper. ‘No, 
I mean fortibus 

“Here, let me have a go,’’ said Charles grimly. 
Seizing the door-knocker he gave it a succession of 
violent bangs and followed up by maintaining his 
thumb on the bell-push without respite for a minute 
and a half. 

“We must be resolute, certainly,’ Mr. Hooper said, 
“but it appears to me that you will only succeed in 
running down the battery. Perhaps, after all, there 
is no one at home.” 

“T heard a plug being pulled,’’ Charles declared, 
“and if that doesn’t mean somebody’s at home, I 
don’t know what it does mean. You don’t suggest 
that plugs pull themselves, do you?”’ 

His hand was outstretched for another assault on 
the knocker, when the squeaking of a bolt made him 
pause. A moment later, hesitantly, the door was 
opened only so far as its chain would permit. A 
woman’s white face peered through the gap. 

“He’s not at home,” she said, staring at them. 
“Mr. Twigg is not at home.” 

Charles gazed at her with interest. During the two 
years’ tenancy this was the first occasion on which he 
had encountered Mr. Twigg’s consort at close quarters, 
and she was very unlike the Mrs. Twigg of his imagin- 
ings. Her soft prettiness, fair skin and clear blue eyes 
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beneath a wealth of almost startlingly dark hair left 
one in no doubt as to who would be the dominant 
partner. At this very moment she was pale and 
nervous. 

Mr. Hooper raised his hat. 

“TI presume,” he began, “‘that Mr. Twigg received 
my letter. My name is Hooper. Of Hooper and 
Hooper. Estate agents, madam, at your service.” 

She shook her head vaguely. 

“T don’t know anything about it,” she said. ‘Mr. 
Twigg didn’t say anything about it. Only that he 
wouldn’t be home until seven and he doesn’t want any 
visitors.”’ 

Mr. Hooper smiled genially. 

“Hardly visitors, madam, as you'll understand. 
This gentleman here is the owner of the property and 
we are paying a little routine call to inspect the 
premises. Just a formality, madam, nothing more.” 

She shook her head again. 

“T’m sorry. If you’d come again, after seven.” 

“By which hour,” said Mr. Hooper pleasantly, “I 
shall be doing justice to an excellent supper provided 
by Mrs. Hooper. I am afraid, madam, our office 
hours won’t stretch to meet the convenience of Mr. 
Twigg. And the landlord has the right of access to 
his property upon correct notice being given. Nothing 
unreasonable in that, madam, and we won’t keep you 
more than half an hour.’ 

Her light blue eyes wandered to Charles. They 
were curiously expressionless, he noted. Asif masking 
her emotions. 

“T can’t,’ she said. “I’m sorry.’’ She started to 
close the door. 

“One moment,’”’ Charles said curtly. “This is an 
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official visit. If you deny me access to my property 
I shall return in half an hour with a constable. I warn 
you!” 

He was aware of Mr. Hooper’s shocked disapproval 
at this brutal and completely illegal approach to the 
problem. He was ashamed of himself as soon as he 
saw the change in the woman’s expression. Her lips 
were trembling now, and her eyes became distended. 

“Please!”’ she said, her voice rising shrilly. “‘Go 
away, at once!” 

“In that case,’ Charles said relentlessly, ‘I shall 
return with a constable.”’ 

He watched her as he spoke. There was no manner 
of doubt about it now. She was scared stiff. 

“T am sorry,’ Charles said more gently. ‘But you 
should not obstruct me. What are you afraid of?” 

“T am not afraid,’’ she said quickly, with an effort. 
“Mr. Twigg does not wish me to receive visitors. | 
—I am not in a condition to see anyone.’ Her gaze 
returned, appealingly, to Mr. Hooper. 

This wasawkward. Mr. Hooper looked embarrassed. 
Lacking Charles’s motive force, he was prepared to 
retreat forthwith. He became fatherly. 

“My dear young lady,’ he said. “I assure you that 
there is no cause for all these apprehensions. If our— 
er—presence distresses you, then there is, of course, 
no more to be done.”’ 

“Oh, yes, there is,’ said Charles with astounding 
callousness. ‘‘And if you don’t do it, I will.” 

Mr. Hooper wavered unhappily. The woman in the 
doorway kept her eyes fixed on him. He floundered. 

“Really,” he said. “In all my life I have never 
experienced such a to-do over a mere trifle. Can you 
not believe, my dear lady, that the sole purpose of 
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our call is to make a routine inspection of the condition 
of this house? If Mr. Twigg is unreasonable enough 
to object, then all I can suggest is—er—in short, why 
tell him?” 

Watching her narrowly Charles saw her expression 
alter again. There was indecision now. Her hand 
went to her cheek as a gesture of uncertainty. 

“Well—I don’t know ” she said draggingly. 
“IT don’t want to trouble Mr. Twigg about it, you see. 
And if you promise to hurry—and not come again if 

““Madam,”’ said Mr. Hooper quickly and earnestly, 
“you may count on us. And mum’s the word!” 

She nodded, and releasing the chain stepped back 
from the open door, reclosing it instantly. At once 
Charles was aware of the intense cheerlessness of the 
wide hall with its inadequate furnishing. A strip of 
linoleum ran aslant the bare boards to the foot of the 
stairs, that were covered with makeshift carpeting. 
No pictures adorned the walls and the window at the 
far end was masked with black-out material. Through 
an open doorway on the left a tiny square of carpet in 
the centre of the spacious room lay beneath a deal 
table and two chairs. The room on the right was 
destitute of furniture altogether. 

Mr. Hooper began jotting notes. The woman stood 
uneasily aside. A glance was enough to confirm the 
accuracy of Maisie’s observations, and Charles wished 
he hadn’t spoken so roughly to her. 

“You like it here?” he asked, trying to make amends. 

She shook her head, then checked herself. 

“Oh, yes. But it’s ever so lonely, when Mr. Twigg’s 
away.” 

Her voice had a faint Cockney accent, soft and 
pleasing. 
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“I suppose you lost all your furniture in the bomb- 
ing?” Charles said. 

She stared with apparent lack of comprehension, 
and then seemed to recall something. 

“Oh, yes. Mr. Twigg lost a lot of furniture. That’s 
why we have so little here.”’ 

Charles was puzzled. She spoke like a child repeat- 
ing a lesson. 

“Then I expect you'll be glad to get out of here,’” 
he said. ‘‘When your own home is ready for you?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I shall be glad to go. It isn’t— 
it isn’t very cheerful here.”’ 

“In that case,’ Charles asked reasonably, ‘why 
shut yourselves up?” 

The eyes became expressionless again, with the 
effect of a mask. 

“Mr. Twigg has always kept to himself. He likes 
to be quiet. And there is lots to do in the place. 
Besides, it isn’t much good making a lot of local friends. 
when you're going away at any moment.”’ 

“Oh,” Charles said. “At any moment?” 

She looked at him and nodded. 

“It’s your house,” she said, “‘and you want it back. 
Are you going to get married?” 

“That’s why I want it back,’’ Charles said. 

“Yes. JI hope you'll be happy here.”’ 

“Happier than you’ve been,” Charles said. It was 
a direct statement, not a question. He saw the soft 
lips tremble again. 

“It isn’t my business,’”’ Charles said. ‘But when 
you even shut out a friend like Chumley, who could 
have been a friend to you, you'll forgive my saying 4 

He stopped. Her face had gone chalk white and the 
thickened figure was swaying. 
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““Here!”’ Charles said, reaching outanarm. “Better 
sit down.’’ He led her into the bleak dining-room to 
a chair. She sank down heavily. 

“I’m sorry,’ she whispered incoherently. ‘I’m— 
1’m—going to have a baby.” 

At the far end of the room, Mr. Hooper was ex- 
amining a damp ceiling cornice. He sent a rebuking 
glance at Charles. But Charles became curiously 
impervious. 

“Time after time,’ he went on, ‘‘Chumley tried to 
be your friend. It was his duty, as he conceived it. 
The last time he came here was on Saturday night. 
Did you see him?”’ 

“No.’’ The reply came steadily. 

“Sure? ”’ 

“T did not see him.”’ 

“But you knew he came?” 

She nodded. 

‘And you know that he is missing ?”’ 

She nodded again. 

“Will you tell me,’’ Charles said quietly, “what 
happened? You see, it is known he called here, and 
then he vanished. Presumably, your husband declined 
to admit him. But, if you can throw any light on his 
subsequent movements, or recall anything that he may 
have said, it might help us to trace him.”’ 

“T don’t know anything about it. I can’t help 
you.” 

“But you were at home when he called?”’ 

‘““T—yes. [I tell you I didn’t see him.”’ 

‘But you were here?” Charles persisted. 

‘““Yes—I suppose so.”’ 

“And your husband?”’ 

“Yes, of course.’ Her head dropped tiredly. A 
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strand of the dark hair fell over her face, accentuating 
its clear pallor. 

“Thank you,” Charles said. “I am sorry to worry 
you about this.”’ His expression held a _ peculiar 
alertness as he turned to Mr. Hooper. 

“We mustn’t trouble Mrs. Twigg any longer,’ he 
said. 

“Upstairs first,’ said Mr. Hooper. “Just a quick 
look round.” 

Leaving the limp figure still seated at the dining- 
room table Charles followed Mr. Hooper up the stair- 
way. 

“Poor little woman,’’ Mr. Hooper observed. 

“Poor little liar,’ Charles said. ‘‘Or else he is. 
Come on, let’s make this snappy.” 

Mr. Hooper paused before a landing window. A 
pane of the glass was cracked. Mr. Hooper jotted 
down the fact. 

“Come on,’ Charles said impatiently. He ran on 
ahead, down the corridor, peering into bare room after 
bare room, until he came to one that contained a large, 
uncomfortable-looking double bed. There was more 
furniture here than downstairs, but it was makeshift 
stuff, thrown together without taste and lacking the 
feminine touch that makes the room of a married 
couple the haven it should be. Even the dressing- 
table displayed nothing more than utility hairbrushes 
and combs. No dainty toilet set, no silver or enamel 
cosmetic jars. A cardboard box of face-powder and 
a pot of vanishing cream were all the visible conces- 
sions to woman’s needs. These, together with a bottle 
of male hairwash, were labelled with the imprint of 
Alphonse et Cie, Bond Street. There was one other 
bottle filled with inky-looking fluid, which bore no 
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label. Alphonse et Cie, Charles recalled, was Mr. 
Twigg’s business appellation. Anything less Gallic in 
appearance than Mr. Twigg it would be hard to con- 
ceive, but Charles supposed that a mere Twigg and Co. 
could not be expected to attract the Bond Street 
clientele. He became aware of Mr. Hooper at his 
side. 

“Funny sort of establishment,’ Mr. Hooper said. 

“Yes,’’ said Charles. ‘Don’t say it in Latin, will 
your” 

They found the chatelaine by the hall door, one hand 
at her cheek, with the uneasy gesture that seemed 
habitual to her. Again Charles was struck by her 
appearance of nervous exhaustion. 

“You look ill,’ he said, with concern. ‘‘If there is 
anything that we—any of us—can do, won’t you let 
us?” 

She shook her head lethargically. 

“T’m all right, thanks. It’s the way I am, you 
see. Mr. Twigg looks after me beautifully. And it’ll 
soon be over.” 

The chain rattled as the front door closed on them. 

“Do you know,’ Mr. Hooper said, “it wouldn't 
surprise me if you got possession quite soon. [ma 
family man myself and it’s my opinion she won't want 
the happy event to take place there.”’ 


“No news,” Elf said. ‘Sergeant Pink says we can’t 
expect any for days. Sometimes, he says, it takes 
months to trace missing people. But if you ask me, 
he’s stumped.”’ 

Charles nodded. 

“T’ve been at Bloomfield,” he said. ‘‘ With Hooper. 
Inside.”’ 
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Elf hummed, indicating surprise? “Charles, dropped 
into the couch beside her and/ingyed up close. “Phere. 
was plenty of room on the couchy f 
up against Elf as if they wre in’ SS etpATEEcR IWAN.” a ‘ 
compartment during the ru phout. are procééeded. 49.52 © 
give her a detailed account his visit to PioesaG id: Ey 
Elf continued to hum intently. Se ce 


big question is, whether she ors also 
seeing Mr. Chumley there.’’ 

Charles gasped. 

“She saw Chumley at Bloomfield!”’ 

“Through the window,” Elf said. ‘Not that you 
can believe half she says. Anyhow, it was last Friday 
so it doesn’t mean much.”’ 

“It means the deuce of a lot,’ Charles said. ‘‘It 
means another lie. Mr. Twigg informed us that he 
knew nothing of Chumley’s call on Saturday. Mrs. 
Twigg tells me the contrary. Though both deny that 
Chumley was admitted. And why should Maisie con- 
coct this particular story?” 

“She’d concoct anything to raise a stink,” Elf said. 
She resumed her humming, pensively. ‘‘Still, it is 
rather possible that Mrs. Twigg has been admitting 
Mr. Chumley behind Mr. Twigg’s back.” 

“An affair between Chumley and Mrs. Twigg!” 
Charles ejaculated. ‘It’s fantastic! And in that 
condition ¥ 

“Maisie would probably say that Mr. Chumley is 
responsible,’ said Elf. ‘No, I just don’t believe it. 
But if Mrs. Twigg is frightened of Mr. Twigg 

“She’s frightened of something,’ Charles said. “As 
a matter of fact, I got the impression that she’d be 
utterly loyal to the bounder, even if he does scare her 
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stiff. Seems to get some women that way. She’s 
good-looking, by the way, normally. Baby-face type, 
all china-blue eyes and rosebud mouth. A bit pinched 
at the moment, but it’s all there. Masses of dark hair 
that could do with a new perm——’”’ 

“You seem,” Elf said, “to have studied her carefully. 
If that’s the sort men fall for——’” 

“Is it what Chumley fell for?” Charles interrupted 
defensively. “Because if it is, it might explain a lot.” 

“In other words, that Chumley has vanished in 
order to prepare a refuge for himself and Mrs. Twigg, 
with whom he has compromised himself behind Mr. 
Twigg’s back? No, Charles, I don’t believe it, and 
you don’t either. Besides, Twigg has been lying, 
too.”’ 

Charles mused a while in silence. 

“Tt strikes me,’’ he said presently, “that we’re on 
to something, whichever way you look at it. I mean, 
that Twigg ménage looks thoroughly fishy, and the 
police ought to look it over.”’ 

Elf shook her head decidedly. 

“If you bring Sergeant Pink into this,” she said, 
“there won’t be anything to look over. What we’ve 
got to do is find out something definite. Being fishy 
isn’t enough. We ought to search Mr. Chumley’s 
rooms.”’ 

“The police have done that,’’ Charles said. ‘But 
if you ask me, Chumley wouldn’t put anything past 
Mrs. Letts. If he had an affair, she’d smell it all right. 
Personally, I wouldn’t care to suggest it.” 

Elf nodded. 

“Mrs. Letts would scratch your eyes out,” she said. 
‘“‘She thinks Chumley belongs to the company of saints. 
Not forgetting that even saints must have hot-water 
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_ bottles and bed-socks. I’ve known her tramp miles 
_ to meet him on a rainy night with a thermos. No, 
you'll have to rule out any idea of an affair, and go 
for Twigg.” 

“Are you suggesting,’ Charles said, ‘that I turn 
myself into an amateur sleuth? Because, somehow, 
the idea doesn’t specially appeal.”’ 

“It’s what you’ve been doing, isn’t it?” Elf said. 
“Very observantly, too. Especially about the rose- 
bud lips and china-blue eyes. Your hair wants cutting, 
Charles.”’ 

“Eh!” Charles said, startled. 

“It seems to me,”’ Elf went on, “‘a good opportunity 
to get it cut at Alphonse et Cie.”’ 

“Oh! Does it occur to you that I’ll probably get 
my throat cut when Mr. Alphonse Twigg discovers me 
in his barber’s chair?” 

“Don’t be silly, darling,’ Elf said. “Besides, the 
great Alphonse himself doesn’t cut hair. Probably he 
won't be visible at all. If he’s anywhere about it’ll 
be in the ladies’ department.”’ 

“And what,’ Charles asked, “‘am I supposed to find 
out while they're squirting their filthy hair-oil at me?” 

Elf hummed pensively. 

“It might be better,’ she said, “if you were to 
hang about in Bond Street until closing-time. Then 
you could pick up one of Alphonse’s young ladies and 
take her out. Only you must promise to be careful, 
darling.’’ 

“What a wonderful time detectives must have,’ 
Charles said without enthusiasm. ‘And suppose the 
girl gives me in charge as a public pest?”’ 

“That,” Elf said, “is where your technique comes in. 
[ thought all men knew how to do that sort of thing. 
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Really, Charles, it’s a good idea. All you’ve got to 
do is to lead her on to talk about Alphonse. And 
Mrs. Alphonse. Over a good supper. Those people 
know all the scandals. I shouldn’t be surprised if 
Mr. Twigg isn’t shutting Mrs. Twigg up to keep her 
out of mischief.’’ 

“Incidentally allowing a bit more rope for his own 
technique,’’ Charles said. ‘Is there any real point in 
unveiling the Twigg domestic scene?” 
~ “Detectives,” Elf said, ‘unveil everything they can. 
That’s the way all sorts of unexpected information 
gets into their hands. Wouldn’t it be wonderful, 
darling, if you found Mr. Chumley at Alphonse et Cie, 
disguised as a barber’s assistant!” 


Half an hour after Charles had left, Maisie wandered 
in, looking self-conscious. Elf surveyed her pene- 
tratingly. 

“Where have you been?” she demanded. 

“Taking eggs to Mrs. Baskett,’”’ Maisie said, looking 
smug. 

“Too kind of you,’ Elf said sceptically. “Is she 
going to have a baby, too?” 

‘““She’s got one,’ Maisie said. “It’s exactly like 
Baskett.” 

“I’m surprised you didn’t say it was like Mr. 
Chumley,” said Elf. 

Maisie wandered away, an intolerable smirk on her 
sharp little features. Elf called her back. 

“T want to know,” Elf said, ““why you went to Mrs. 
Baskett.” 

“T told you, didn’t I? Eggs.” 

“And the other reason was snooping,’ Elf said. 
“This time [ll buy it.”’ 
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“How much?” said Maisie, grinning horribly. 

“A tanner.” 

“A bob,”’ said Maisie. 

“All right, a bob. It’s immoral, and you're a dis- 
gusting little brat, but it’s more important than you 
think.”’ 

“Then it ought to be two bob.”’ 

“Why,” said Elf firmly, “did you go to see Mrs. 
Baskett ?”’ 

“Because Baskett’s in a stew. Anyone can see 
that. He goes about as if he’s dodging someone, and 
he spends his evenings drinking at the Sword and 
Cross instead of going home.” 

“Baskett’s anti-social,’ Elf said. ‘“That’s nothing 
new.” 

“The drinking is,’’ said Maisie, “and it’s since Mr. 
Chumley disappeared.”’ 

“Are you suggesting,” Elf said incredulously, “ that 
Baskett knows anything about Mr. Chumley ?”’ 

“He does know something. And he’s frightened. 
So I went to Mrs. Baskett with the eggs, and she looked 
ill. She doesn’t speak much English, but she under- 
stood me. I just said: ‘‘Where’s Mr. Chumley?” 

“What did she say?” Elf asked. 

‘She fainted,”’ said Maisie. 


Mrs. Letts passed beneath the swinging sign of the 
Sword and Cross with a sniff of disapproval at the 
mingled effluvia of drink and tobacco that assailed her 
thin nostrils. In Mrs. Letts’s view, there was a signi- 
ficant distinction between the consumption of man- 
kind’s twin consolations between the walls of a public 
hostelry and within the decent privacy of home. Mr. 
Chumley, for instance, with his bottled light ale and 
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his pipe, seated before the parlour fire in Mrs. Letts’s 
cottage, could face his spiritual future with confidence. 
Not so those misguided mortals who chose to assemble 
for a similar purpose in public-houses. Mrs. Letts 
had no doubts whatever on this matter. 

She had crossed the road to continue her shopping 
at the grocer’s and draper’s when the bar-parlour door 
of the Sword and Cross was flung open with noisy 
violence and a man lurched out. He had the 
appearance of having been assisted in his exit by 
unseen hands within, for he staggered and recovered 
himself with difficulty. Mrs. Letts recognised the 
man as Baskett and hurried her steps nervously. 
Unfortunately, she was almost the only pedestrian 
in sight and to Baskett her evasive action was a 
challenge. 

“Hey, you!” shouted Baskett. ‘Who d’you think 
you're running away from!” 

Mrs. Letts stood still. A few paces and she would 
reach the shelter of the grocer and draper, but she 
seemed unable to move. Glancing up the street she 
saw the figure of P.C. Midgely approaching at a snail’s 
pace. Unsteadily, Baskett began to cross the road 
towards her. 

“Go away,’ said Mrs. Letts, her voice shaking, 
despite her efforts to control it. “Don’t come near 
me! You’ve—you've been drinking # 

Baskett laughed, unpleasantly. 

“Been drinking, have I?” he said. “That’s a shock 
for you, that is! Don’t take much to shock you, do 
it!”’ 

He was within a yard or two of her now, rocking 
slightly on his heels. 

“All right,’’ he said. ‘I’ve been drinking. Well, 
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what about it? Got something to drink for, ’aven’t 
I? Do you good to ’ave a drink, you old b——!”’ 

Mrs. Letts stood very still. P.C. Midgely sauntered 
nearer, apparently unaware of Baskett’s condition. 

“Go away,” Mrs. Letts repeated, chokingly. 

Baskett lurched closer. 

“P’raps,” he said, speaking with the distinctness 
and deliberation of one who finds it difficult to enun- 
ciate at all. ‘‘ You'd like to know why I’ve been 
‘aving such a lot to drink? All right, it’s a secret, 
mind you, but nobody’ll know except me and you, and 
then p’raps you won’t look so bloody shocked. P’raps 
it’s to ’elp me to forget something as I don’t want— 
don’t want toremember. Only I can’t forget it, that’s 
"ow itis. You don’t know anything about it, do you? 
A lady like you would know nothing so ’orrible——” 

“Here!” said the voice of P.C. Midgely peremptorily. 
“What’s all this?” 

Mrs. Letts gave a sudden, convulsive shudder. 

“Stop ’im!” she said, in an undertone. ‘‘Stop 
im!” 

“Tl stop him, quick enough,” said P.C. Midgely. 
“Here you, Baskett, that’s enough of it. Ought to 
be ashamed of yourself drinking like that, and then 
frightening females out of their wits. If I did me 
duty I’d run you in, and that’s a fact.’’ He turned 
seriously to Mrs. Letts. ‘‘P’raps you'd like to charge 
him, ma’am?” 

“Oh no, no,” said Mrs. Letts, moving away. ‘Let 
"im go, Mr. Midgely. ‘“‘It’d be a judgment on ‘im for 
such be’aviour, but I'll forgive ’1m.”’ 

She entered the grocer’s shop quickly and shut the 
door after her. P.C. Midgely surveyed Baskett with 
jowered brows. GANDH) PEASs omineser 
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“Might I ask,’ he said, ‘‘what you were gassing 
about ?”’ 

“Nothing,”’ said Baskett promptly, moving away. 
He appeared to have sobered up remarkably. 

P.C. Midgely’s outstretched arm checked him. 

“Not so much blooming hurry,” said P.C. Midgely, 
with official firmness. ‘Seems to me I heard something 
about a secret. Well now, a lady like Mrs. Letts 
isn’t interested in your secrets, but if you’ve anything 
you'd feel better for getting off your chest, now’s the 
chance.” 

Baskett tried to shake himself free. 

“It’s nothing, I tell yer,’’ he said. “If you want to 
know, I’ve ’ad a drop too much.”’ 

“T don’t need you to tell me that,’’ remarked P.C. 
Midgely. ‘It strikes me you’ve got something on the 
brain besides beer, me lad. P’raps you’d rather come 
along to the station and spill it there?”’ 

Baskett’s eyes narrowed. 

“Charging me, are you?” he said. 

“The lady isn’t charging you,” said P.C. Midgely. 
“‘More’s the pity.” 

“Then let go of my arm,” Baskett said, between his 
teeth. 

P.C. Midgely let go. There was no alternative. 
Baskett hunched his shoulders angrily and strode away 
with reasonable steadiness, until he had rounded a 
corner. P.C. Midgely rubbed his chin. For a while 
he pondered on whether to report the incident to 
Sergeant Pink. The sergeant was a little apt to pour 
cold water on incidents which P.C. Midgely considered 
suspicious. He watched Mrs. Letts emerge from her 
shopping and proceed down the High Street in the 
direction of her cottage. It was evident that Mrs. 
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Letts had dismissed the incident as of no consequence. 
P.C. Midgely rubbed his chin again and moved on. 

Mrs. Letts gained her cottage and had emptied her 
shopping basket when a knock came at her door. It 
was Mr. Waverly-Smith standing there, vague and 
hesitant as usual. 

“Good afternoon,” he said. ‘May I come in?” 
His mild eyes wandered unhappily round the tiny 
parlour, and lingered on Mr, Chumley’s writing-table. 

“This dreadful business,’’ he said. ‘‘I—I had to 
come. I cannot rest for thinking of it. God knows 
what it all means.”’ 

‘°F will return,” said Mrs. Letts quietly. 

The vicar stared at her, a little startled by her tone 
of conviction. 

“What makes you think——’’ he began. ‘“‘I mean, 
I am very glad you have such faith, Mrs. Letts. I 
confess I am becoming a little sceptical myself.’’ 

‘’E will return,’ repeated Mrs. Letts, nodding her 
head. “I’ve ’ad a message.” 

“A message!” Mr. Waverly-Smith ejaculated. 
“From whom, may I ask?” 

“From Almighty Gord,’ said Mrs. Letts. 

“Oh,ah! Yes,’ saidthe vicar. ‘Quite. No doubt 
we should all do well to—er—fortify ourselves with 
such—er—comfort. I meant, in this case, a material 
message, Mrs. Letts. You have not received any sort 
of communication like that?” 

Mrs. Letts shook her head. She glanced round the 
trim parlour. Following her glance, the vicar observed 
Mr. Chumley’s slippers on the fender, his pipe and 
tobacco jar in their accustomed places and his daily 
paper, even, on the side table. Silently, Mrs. Letts 
beckoned him to follow her and led the way from the 
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parlour, up the narrow stairs to Mr. Chumley’s bed- 
room. There were clean sheets on the austere little 
bed and clean pyjamas folded on the pillow. Every 
detail of the room’s simple furnishing had been assid- 
uously tended. 

Mr. Waverly-Smith was deeply moved. 

“T cannot say,” he said, ‘“how much I admire your 
devotion.”’ 

There was a fanatical light in Mrs. Letts’s eyes. 

“Gord will send ’im back to me,”’ she said. 
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CHAPTER IV 


EELING slightly unfamiliar in a smart lounge suit 

and handicapped by gloves and a furled umbrella, 
Charles Danny gazed into the shop windows on either 
side and opposite the premises of Alphonse et Cie of 
Bond Street, until every objet d'art, jewelled wrist- 
watch and what-not of feminine underwear seemed 
irrevocably fixed in his memory. And he fully 
expected to be arrested for loitering with suspicious 
intent. 

Already Cartiers had put up their shutters. Aspreys 
were following suit. An elegant middle-aged gentle- 
man in the oljet d’art establishment now blotted out 
his elegant wares from Charles’s view with a steel 
blind. Only the underwear remained shamelessly 
exposed, though the shop had long since closed its 
doors. But the clientele at Alphonse continued their 
comings. and goings in apparently endless sequence. 

Sauntering across the street for the hundredth time, 
Charles glanced at the lighted upper windows. To his 
relief a row of them went black. A client emerged 
through the shop door, hailed a taxi and drove 
off. Within the shop window lights were switched 
out, leaving only a background of subdued illu- 
mination. Followed another tedious wait of twenty 
minutes. 

Charles turned hastily aside as the service door 
opened and a man came out. It was Mr. Twigg, sleek 
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and immaculately dressed. Gazing up the street and 
observing no taxi in view, Mr. Twigg proceeded at a 
smart walk in the direction of Piccadilly. More lights 
in the shop went out. 

A couple of chattering girls ran out next and pattered 
away up the street. Charles crossed over once more. 
A stout, middle-aged woman, tightly-dressed, tittupped 
out of the doorway and tittupped down the pavement 
in the way stout, tightly-dressed women have. Charles 
let her go. 

The next was a girl by herself with a halo of impos- 
sible yellow hair. Charles walked towards her looking 
over his shoulder and bumped clumsily. The girl’s 
handbag flew into the gutter. 

“T say,’ Charles said, retrieving the thing, “I’m 
awfully sorry.” 

He found himself looking into a pair of dangerously 
hostile eyes. 

“T wonder,” said the girl, with bitter scorn, ““when 
someone will think up something a bit more original.’ 
She snatched the bag away from him, dusted it, and 
added: ‘“‘ Your technique’s lousy.”’ 

“T know it is,’ Charles admitted unhappily. “I 
say, don’t blister me. I’m quite harmless, really.”’ 

The girl uttered a short laugh. 

‘“That’s stale too. Why don’t you ask me if we 
haven’t met before, somewhere?” 

“Well, haven’t we?” said Charles, floundering. 

“No, we haven’t. Nor we shan’t meet again. 
Good night.”’ 

She started to pass him. Charles stood aside and 
removed his hat. 

“Tf,”’ he said, ‘‘I’d had the sort of sinister ideas you 
seem to suspect, I should apologise. But as I am 
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merely seeking a charming companion for supper and 
a show before I catch my last train home, I shall call 
you a silly little girl and congratulate myself on a lucky 
escape. Good night!” 

The girl’s mouth opened. 

“That’s a new one!” she said. 

“Better technique?” inquired Charles politely. 

“Well, it’s a bit different,’ said the girl. She looked 
at him critically. “Up from the country, are 
you?” 

“Correct,” said Charles. 

“And no friends in town?” 

“Again correct. Unless you will honour me.’’ 

“Well, I don’t know.”’ The girl paused. ‘Supper 
and a show. Where d’you want to take me?”’ 

“The choice, madam, is yours.” 

“Hell, ’m not madam! Not yet. What about the 
Monico?”’ 

‘Perfect,’ said Charles. 

‘““And no tabs on,”’ warned the girl. 

“Nary a tab.” 7 

“It’s a do,” said the girl. ‘Lead on, Galahad.”’ 

A taxi meandered by. Charles sprinted after it. 
The girl slithered in. 

‘““What’s your name?”’ she said, as the door slammed. 

“Charles,” said Charles. 

“Charlie,” said the girl, and Charles winced. “I’m 
Renée. In there, I am.’’ She jerked her head back 
in the direction of Alphonse et Cie. “It’s Ireen, 
really. Everything’s Frenchified in there.”’ 

“Treen’s much nicer,” Charles said. 

The girl sank back against the cushions. 

“T’m going to enjoy myself,” she said. “Give us a 
‘fag, Charlie.”’ 
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As the lighter snapped Charles got a close-up of her 
thin, over-powdered features and terrifically-crimson 
mouth. She looked tough. He was relieved when the 
taxi drew up, and more relieved when he managed to 
secure an unobtrusive corner table. 

“Cocktail?” he suggested. 

‘“Mine’s a pink gin,” said Ireen. ‘Make it a double.” 

She swallowed it competently and had another. 
After the third she became talkative. 

“It’s a lousy life,’ she confided. ‘‘You’d never 
believe what bitches some of the customers are. Some- 
times I want to take handfuls of their lousy hair and 
yank it out.” 

Charles murmured sympathetically. 

“Then there’s facials. You know. Mud _ packs. 
Makes you sick plastering the stuff on their ugly dials. 
Sometimes I want to ram it down their throats.’ 

“I’m sure,’ Charles agreed. “Must be a great 
temptation. I suppose Mr.—er—Alphonse is a decent 
sort?” 

“Decent!” Ireen gave a harsh laugh. ‘Does he 
stink? Or does he? Decent, my foot!” 

She attacked her food voraciously. Charles allowed 
an interval for mastication. 

‘““These Frenchmen,” he observed. “I suppose he’s 
a Frenchman? Very trying for you.” 

“French!” Ireen scoffed. ‘He isn’t any more 
French than what you are. That’s all eyewash. 
Twigg’s his name, if you want to know. And he 
stinks. Us girls has to watch out all the time. You 
know, paws.” 

‘Pause ?”’ Charles echoed. 

“Paws,” said Ireen. ‘ P-a-w-s. You know.” 

“Oh,” Charles said. ‘Unpleasant.’ 
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“You've said it, Charlie. Trouble is, if we don’t 
watch our step, we get the push.” 

Charles nodded sympathetically. 

“There ought to be a Mrs. Twigg,” he said. ‘‘To 
keep him in order.”’ ; 

“There is a Mrs. Twigg. Lives down in the country, 
worse luck. Things was better when she helped to run 
the show. He had to keep his paws to himself in those 
days. My, this chicken’s good!”’ 

“Does Mr. Twigg live in the country, too?” Charles 
asked. 

“You want to know a lot about the Twiggs, don’t 
you?” said Ireen. 

“Merely a general interest,’ Charles said carefully, 
“in the kind of life you have to put up with. Sounds 
a bit tough for a nice girl.”’ 

“It’s tough, all right. Some of the girls don’t last 
out. What with Twigg and the lousy hours and the 
rotten tips you get from women customers, it’s a wonder 
anyone puts up withit. But you’ve got to live, haven’t 
you? I’d like some more chicken.”’ 

The waiter looked down his nose at this improper 
request, and then decided that Charles was good for 
twenty per cent at least. He piled more food on 
Ireen’s plate. Ireen sighed contentedly. 

“Pity about Mrs. Twigg,’ Charles said. “One of 
these strong, masterful ladies, I take it. Since she 
could keep him in order. Grim and virtuous, eh?” 

Ireen squealed with laughter. 

“You've got it all wrong, Charlie. Mrs. T. isn’t 
that! And not specially virtuous neither, if you ask 
me. She’s a good-looker for one thing. Masses of 
dark hair with a natural wave in it. I used to dress 
it sometimes. Funny what toads a nice girl will fall 
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for, isn’t it? Though I must say Mrs. Twigg’s got the 
hell of a temper.’’ Ireen gazed at Charles reflectively. 
“‘I s’pose you're engaged, aren’t you?” 

“As a matter of fact, yes,’’ admitted Charles, 

“You would be. Oh, well. What are we having 
next?” 

Plates were whisked away and glasses refilled. A 
péche Melba appeared. 

“Couldn’t eat two of these,’”’ Ireen said, with regret. 
“It'd make me sick. What’s your girl’s name?” 

““Er—Elfnda,’’ Charles said. 

“Christmas! What a bibful! She’s large and 
hearty, isn’t she?” 

Charles was startled. 

“How on earth mf 

“That’s your sort,’ Ireen said, spooning péche 
Melba. “I’m not your sort, really,’ she added 
modestly. “‘And youre not mine, though you're 
ever so nice. Mine’s the dark, lean, passionate sort 
with white teeth and a flashing smile. You know. 
Erroll Flynn.” 

‘““Ah,” said Charles seriously, ‘‘he’d suit you beauti- 
fully. Yes, you’re right about the married misfits one 
sees about. From what you say, it doesn’t sound as 
if the Twiggs are the perfect pair of love-birds. I 
expect she has her own affairs on the side, doesn’t 
she? Down in the country, I mean.”’ 

“Are we going to talk about the Twiggs all even- 
ing?” said Ireen. “I’m sure I don’t know anything 
about her love affairs, though I wouldn’t put it past her. 
All I know is they used to live in Kilburn, and then 
suddenly he said they were going to live in some 
God-forsaken place called Charwell, and we didn’t 
see any more of Mrs. Twigg.”’ 
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“And Mrs. Twigg never comes to town now?” 

“Nope,’’ said Ireen. “My, that was good! Got a 
fag, Charlie?” 

Charles lit her cigarette for her. 

“You ought to get another job,” he said, shaking his 
head. ‘“That’s no place for a nice girl.” 

Ireen nodded. 

“One of these fine days. You'll see. Three years 
is enough for yours truly. And there’s one thing 
about it,’’ she added confidingly. ‘Alphonse is the 
classiest outfit in Bond Street and a girl who’s done 
her time there can take her choice. See? There’s 
been lots of girls who’ve bettered themselves that way.”’ 

Charles lifted his glass. 

“Well, here’s luck to your venture, Ireen. You 
deserve it.’ 

“You're a gentleman,’’ Ireen said. “I never thought 
you'd be like this when you picked me up.”’ 

“And we'll drink damnation to Twigg,” Charles 
went on. ‘Pity that bomb didn’t arrive when he was 
at home, wasn’t it?” 

Ireen stared. 

“What bomb?” she said. “You're not tiddly, are 
you?” 

“The bomb that bombed out Twigg,’’ Charles said. 
“You said he was bombed out of his house in Kilburn, 
and went to live in the country.”’ 

“TI must be tiddly myself, if I did,’’ Ireen tittered. 
“Bombed out, my foot. He just went.’ 

“Oh,” said Charles. ‘So he’s still got a house in 
Kilburn?” 

“Yes, ducky. What do we do next?” 

Charles concealed his reactions with some difficulty 
and signalled the waiter for his bill. One thing was 
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now certain. To spend two hours of precious time 
doing a show in Ireen’s company could not be con- 
sidered. He glanced at his watch and achieved a 
good effect of astonishment and dismay. 

“My God!” he said. “It’s late! Just shows you 
how time passes in good company.” 

“It’s all right, Charlie,’’ Ireen said equably. ‘‘No 
need to think up that one. If you’ve had enough, 
it’s O.K. by me, and thanks for everything.”’ 

“ Well—er ’’ Charles floundered. “If I’m to 
catch that train there’s no time fora show. But you'll 
let me stand a couple of seats, won’t you, and perhaps 
you could ring up somebody—more your sort.”’ 

He slipped a folded note across the table into her 
hand. The hand closed on it firmly. Relieved, 
Charles rose. In Piccadilly Circus a taxi slowed down 
opportunely. 

“Not for me, ducks,’’ said Ireen, winking, brightly. 
“I’m already here, aren’t I? Tootle-oo, Charlie!” 

Charles waited until she was out of earshot before he 
spoke to the driver. 

“Scotland Yard,’’ said Charles. 


The official to whom he was passed was a night- 
duty superintendent deputising for his chief. Charles 
had barely formulated his inquiry when he was checked, 
the inter-departmental phone came into being, and 
the record duly lay on the superintendent’s desk. 

“Missing since Saturday last, the 17th inst.,’”’ said 
the superintendent, flicking over a page. “ Yes, we’ve 
got it all here for distribution, though it’s the Corn- 
bridge County Division affair. May I ask what your 
personal interest is? Oh, a local resident and friend 
of the missing gentleman?” He regarded Charles 
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tolerantly. “Not doing a bit of amateur detective 
work, are you?” 

Charles controlled his annoyance. 

“I came here,” he said, ‘‘ because I am not satisfied 
Mr. Chumley’s disappearance was voluntary. And I 
have certain reasons to support my belief.”’ 

The superintendent shook his head. 

“You'll have to take that to the Cornbridge people, 
sir. They haven’t called us in, and I hope they won't. 
We've enough missing people on our books to keep us 
going nicely, thank you. Especially girls....’’ He 
shook his head again and added: “Girls! Hundreds 
every year. Stage-struck, film-struck, or just moon- 
struck! It only wants some man—a married man as 
often as not—to promise ’em romance, and they drop 
everything and follow him. And then he drops them, 
and we come along and return ’em to their homes, 
somewhat the worse for wear.” 

“Still,’’ Charles said, “‘you do generally find them.”’ 

“Ninety per cent,’’ said the superintendent im- 
pressively. ‘‘ Pretty good, you’lladmit. But we have 
our failures. There’s one little blondie from a hair- 
dresser’s shop in Kilburn been missing for two 
years and her old aunt rings us up once a week about 
i 

“Funny that,’ Charles said. ‘Are hairdressers 
specially liable to that sort of thing?” 

“They're all liable to it,’ said the superintendent 
cynically. 

“The point is,’ Charles went on, “you find these 
girls, but you haven’t found Chumley. And if you're 
suggesting that he’s film-struck, I’m bound to say I 
think it’s unlikely. That goes for romance, too.” 

The superintendent shrugged patiently. 
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“As I say, it’s not our pigeon. Nothing to stop 
you taking your theories to the Cornbridge police.”’ 

“Talking of hairdressers,’’ Charles said, with equal 
patience, “there’s one in Bond Street I’m rather 
interested in, if you can help me. Calls himself 
Alphonse.”’ 

With a little less patience the superintendent got on 
to the inter-departmental phone again. 

“‘Alphonse,’’ he said. ‘‘Barber’sshop. Bond Street. 
Any dope?” 

He waited, eyeing Charles with vague annoyance. 
Presently he laid down the phone. 

“No complaints,’ he said. ‘‘ The proprietor’s name 
is Twigg. We were called in years ago, to deal with a 
private quarrel between him and his wife after shop 
hours. Something about an assistant he’d been getting 
fresh with. Our man found the fur flying, but they 
patched it up. No case brought to court. That’s all. 
Twigg lives in the country, at a place called Charwell. 
Hey, that’s funny!’’ He stared at Charles. ‘What 
are you on to?”’ 

“T don’t quite know,’’ Charles admitted. ‘Only I 
think Twigg was the last man to see Chumley before 
he vanished.” 


He started up the M.G. in the station yard at Corn- 
bridge and drove pensively through the deserted streets 
and on to the open road to Charwell. The keen night 
air should have stimulated his brain to some clarity, 
but, survey the matter as he might, nothing coherent 
emerged. Nothing but a thickening fog of suspicions. 

Chumley, of the apparently blameless life, had been 
seen with Mrs. Twigg, téte a4 téte within the four walls 
of Bloomfield. No special reason for doubting Maisie’s 
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observations there. Maisie had been right about Mrs. 
Twigg’s condition. Probably no significance in that, 
but it went to confirm Maisie as an accurate witness, 
the nasty little snooper. Next Chumley had announced 
his intention of calling at Bloomfield Saturday night 
at 7p.m. Mr. Twigg had declared himself as ignorant 
of that event. Mrs. Twigg, on the other hand, had 
merely told Charles that Chumley had not been ad- 
mitted. Or, on the other hand, had lied. Why? 
And if Chumley had not spent the long evening at 
Bloomfield, where the deuce had he been between 
the hours of 7 p.m. and approximately midnight, 
when Mrs. Letts had heard him enter—only to go out 
again, after preparing a sandwich? A further com- 
plication was the unfinished love-note dated three days 
earlier, and carelessly left in the blotter. Too care- 
lessly. Charles scowled over the love-note for the next 
two miles. It didn’t fit. It was out of character. 
It exhibited Chumley either as a sly double-dealer, or 
a man obsessed by passion, and both aspects were 
incredible. Even though P.C. Midgely had stressed 
that it was wonderful what love did to you. 

Then why had Twigg left his comfortable Kilburn 
home for the remoteness and solitude of Bloomfield? 
To achieve this peculiar transition he had traded on 
the fiction of a home destroyed by enemy action. 
Ireen’s exposure of this piece of duplicity was the one 
bright spot on a dim horizon so far as Charles was 
concerned. It might prove a useful lever for the 
recovery of his house, though it did nothing to clear 
up the disappearance of Chumley. Ireen had supplied 
quite a lot of provocative material. Twigg’s amorous- 
ness, for instance, and the quarrels with his wife, 
presumably deriving from that cause. The London 
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police bore that out, so the quarrels were evidently 
serious. Yet she had given no impression of such 
hidden fires during Charles’s visit. Rather the reverse, 
in fact, though one would not say she lacked character. 
Perhaps her condition had sobered her temper... . 

Suspicions, conjectures, surmises .. . nothing con- 
crete. Nothing to take to Sergeant Pink, despite the 
counsel of that too paternal official at Scotland Yard. 
But something damnably, devilishly wrong—he could 
feel it with a strange and growing sense of horror. 
And because he hated making a fool of himself and 
risking snubs by reporting such apparent trivialities 
Charles would do nothing at all about it, so far as the 
police were concerned. But, thank God, there was 
Elf. 

The M.G. spurted up the rise into open country that 
was flanked on either side with the spreading masses 
of deserted P.O.W. huts. Under the filmy moonlight 
the place looked a vast necropolis, indescribably 
depressing and a monument to the incidental waste 
of war. One feeble glimmer of light came from the 
window of a solitary hutment some two hundred yards 
from the road verge, and Charles wondered at the 
funny hours kept by the Baskett ménage. Unless 
they were the sort of people who used night-lights. 
An environment like this was surely enough to force 
one to keep some sort of light shining... . 

He was tired and unwontedly dispirited by the time 
he ran the M.G. into the stable-yard at the Sword and 
Cross, and let himself into the inn with his personal key. 
A stale smell of beer and tobacco-smoke travelled with 
him up the lino-covered stairs and his bedroom smelt 
frowsty. But there was Elf’s photo on his bedside 
table gazing at him, clear-eyed and sane. 
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AY had barely broken when Maisie rose, performed 

the sketchiest of toilets and sidled downstairs. 

Not even the kitchen cat stirred as she let herself out 
of the back door. 

There were swathes of ground mist across the lawn 
and vegetable garden, that cloaked her sneaking figure 
from possible view. She gained the wicket gate lead- 
ing through to open fields beyond and set off com- 
placently on her way. A smug little grin decorated 
her features. They had pitched into her often enough 
for the sin of snooping, but now the wages of sin were 
a bob. Hitherto, the game had provided its own 
reward; in future there would be added incentives in 
the form of a profit-motive. Visions of bright half- 
crowns sailed across Maisie’s gaze. 

Half a mile through fields brought her to the fringe 
of a wood. Maisie clambered over the heave-gate 
leading through to one of the rides and turned off 
through a thicket of chestnut saplings with the confi- 
dence of past experience. Slithering down the bank 
of a steep little gill she leapt the stream at the bottom 
and climbed up the opposite bank. There was a cavity 
in this bank, overhung by tree roots, which she regarded 
as her private hidey-hole, but on this occasion she did 
not dally. Another quarter of a mile brought her 
within view of the further fringe of the wood, and, 
beyond it, the grey stone wall of Bloomfield garden. 
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Making expert use of the available cover, Maisie 
approached an ancient elm whose low-hung branches 
offered such admirable means of ascent, and skipped 
up the tree with the agility of a squirrel until she 
had ensconced herself in comfortable and leafy seclu- 
sion on a level with the upper windows of Bloomfield. 
The visit had been well-timed, and she was rewarded 
with an excellent view of Mr. Twigg shaving in his 
pyjamas, whilst Mrs. Twigg, more indistinct, was dress- 
ing in the background. For a while Maisie gazed 
entranced by the weird facial contortions of Mr. Twigg 
as he shaved. They were much funnier faces, she 
considered, than those made by her father during 
similar operations. And then she caught sight of Mrs. 
Twigg’s face, and her giggles subsided into entranced 
interest. For there was no doubt about it, Mrs. Twigg 
looked absolutely awful. 

Red-rimmed and swollen eyes, a blotched and pallid 
countenance were Mrs. Twigg’s testimony to a sleep- 
less night. But it was the expression in the eyes 
themselves that conveyed far more than mere illness 
or exhaustion. Maisie had never seen anyone look like 
that before. Bottomless depths of misery and despair 
lay in Mrs. Twigg’s red-rimmed eyes as she stood by 
the window and gazed out, unseeingly, straight into 
the tree where Maisie sat on her leafy bough. 

Presently, Mr. Twigg laid down the razor and wiped 
his face. With surprising gentleness he put an arm 
round Mrs. Twigg’s shoulder and squeezed her. At 
first she made no response, and seemed even unaware 
that he had touched her, and then, suddenly, she 
collapsed in his arms, her body shaking with frantic 
sobs. Even Maisie found the spectacle distressing, 
and even indecent, though it did not occur to her to 
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withdraw. Absorbed, she watched Mr. Twigg lower 
Mrs. Twigg on to a chair and wipe her streaming face 
with his shaving towel. Then Mrs. Twigg began to 
speak. Maisie would have given a month’s pocket 
money to hear the words that issued, weakly at first, 
and then in a growing crescendo of excitement and 
fury from Mrs. Twigg’s lips. For there was no doubt 
about it, this was not hysteria. This was a first-class 
row. And Mr. Twigg had begun to swell, in an odd, 
menacing way, until he loomed over her like a danger- 
ous bull. With her heart in her mouth Maisie waited 
for the first blow. 

But no blow fell. With a manifestly supreme effort 
Mr. Twigg seemed to control his peculiar swelling, 
until he relapsed to his normal size. He began to 
speak, restrainedly, reasoningly, emphasising his words 
with great earnestness, and, it seemed, with some 
eventual effect, for Mrs. Twigg sank wearily back into 
her chair with a resigned gesture. But Maisie caught 
a fleeting glimpse of his expression as he turned and 
moved away from the window, and it was not a sight 
she ever forgot. It sent a fearful, delicious shiver 
down her spine. 

For several minutes nothing happened. Mrs. Twigg 
remained hunched limply in her chair. Mr. Twigg 
remained obscurely in the background. When he 
approached again, he was fully dressed and carrying 
a steaming cup of tea. Mrs. Twigg accepted the tea 
with a feeble nod of thanks and he left her supping it. 
Ten dragging minutes went by with no further develop- 
ment, and Maisie began to think that Mr. Twigg had 
left the house when he appeared again, overcoated, 
_hatin hand. For a moment he stood looking down at 
_ her, but she did not raise her head, and her answers 
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appeared to be lethargic and monosyllabic. Twice she 
shook her head. Presently, he turned, and Maisie’s 
interest was suddenly revived as he reached out 
towards the dressing-table and took from it a bottle 
containing a dark and evil-looking liquid. 

Pop-eyed, Maisie strained forward on her precarious © 
perch, striving to detect the expression on Mrs. Twigg’s 
features. But Mrs. Twigg was looking into the room, 
beyond Mr. Twigg, and when he held out the bottle 
to her, she hunched up her shoulders and shook her 
head. Again Mr. Twigg thrust forward the bottle, 
suggestively, and again she shook her head. Mr. 
Twigg laid the bottle down on the dressing-table with 
a thump and Maisie heard the bedroom door bang as 
he went out. 

“Golly!” ejaculated Maisie. ‘‘That’s worth five 
bob, that is!” 

She slipped down from the tree and dived back into 
cover. By a detour she emerged on to the field flank- 
ing the Bloomfield garden wall and thence made her 
way to the road. Baskett was in the act of unlocking 
the drive gates as Maisie sauntered along. Baskett 
scowled at her. 

“Good morning, Baskett,’’ Maisie said. She noted 
with interest that his eyes were bloodshot Moreover, 
unlike Mr. Twigg, he hadn’t shaved. 

“Hullo!”? Baskett growled. “You, is it?” 

“How’s Mrs. Baskett?” Maisie asked conversa- 
tionally. Her marbly eyes were peering past Baskett 
towards the door of the house. A small car was standing 
there, and presently Mr. Twigg appeared, slamming the 
front door after him. 

“What’s it got to do with you?” Baskett said. 
“Op it!” 
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The car started, shot forward and slowed down at 
the gates. Mr. Twigg stared out at Maisie and brought 
the car to a standstill. 

“Hullo,” he said suspiciously, “who’s this?” 

“Maisie,”’ said Maisie softly. 

“Maisie what?” snapped Mr. Twigg. 

“It’s the vicar’s youngest,’ said Baskett. ‘Don’t 
ask me what she’s doing ’ere.”’ 

“What are you doing here?” demanded Mr. Twigg. 

“Looking for Mr. Chumley,’ said Maisie in her 
gentlest voice. 

“My God!” ejaculated Mr. Twigg and Baskett 
smothered a gasp. 

“Daddy says it’s very wrong to swear,”’ Maisie said 
seriously. Her blue eyes were wide, reproachful. 
Mr. Twigg swallowed. 

“Sorry,” he said with an effort. ‘May I ask if you 
expected to find Mr. Chumley in my drive?”’ 

Maisie shook her head vaguely. 

“Everybody’s looking for him,’ 
just helping.”’ 

“Well, you just take my advice,” said Mr. Twigg, 
“and go and help somewhere else. I’ve not got your 
Mr. Chumley.”’ 

Maisie nodded. 

“Have you got any babies?” she queried innocently. 

There was no doubt about it. Mr. Twigg looked 
suddenly ugly. As Maisie watched him, fascinated, he 
seemed to swell up. 

“Here!” said Mr. Twigg angrily. “You just run 
along. Who told you to come here and ask all these 
questions? Hey?” 

“Nobody told me,” Maisie said truthfully. “I just 
wondered. Don’t you like babies?” 
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Mr. Twigg smothered something that Maisie’s eager 
ears, unfortunately, failed to detect. He crashed in 
his gear-lever and roared his engine. He let in his 
clutch with a bang and the car gave a violent jump. 
The next moment Mr. Twigg was gone. 

“Is he cross?” Maisie asked. 

“One of these days,’’ Baskett said, “somebody’ll 
wring your neck.” 


Two hours later in the High Street Mr. Waverly- 
Smith encountered Charles Danny filling up the M.G. 
Charles flicked open the door. 

“Hop in, sir. Just going along to see Elf. No 
news, of course, from the police?”’ 

The vicar sank into the car. 

“In my opinion,”’ he said, “‘the police are taking this 
affair much too casually. It’s all very well to tell us 
that people disappear by the drove every day of the 
week. But people don’t disappear in the—er— 
peculiar way Chumley disappeared, and leave abso- 
lutely no trace.’ 

Charles nodded and slipped into the driving-seat. 

“In other words, sir, the police are too satisfied that 
Chumley’s disappearance was voluntary.”’ 

“Ah,” Mr. Waverly-Smith said. ‘And you are not?” 

“Exactly,’’ Charles said. ‘I’m not.” 

The car moved forward. 

“In spite of the letter?”’ the vicar said musingly. 

“In spite of that, sir. The letter was dated three 
days earlier, remember. Even if Chumley had an— 
um—an affair, the letter does not necessarily connect 
with the disappearance. Though I admit it argues that 
the other party to an affair might be harbouring him.”’ 

Mr. Waverly-Smith sighed unhappily. 
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“And meanwhile,’ he said, “the police are still 
combing the locality in a very leisurely manner as a 
concession to the theory that Chumley may have lost 
his memory, or suffered an accident. I confess I find 
myself unconvinced. As a matter of fact, Charles, 
I cannot conceive of any explanation whatever that 
might account for this business, knowing Chumley.”’ 

“Not even,’’ Charles said deliberately, “foul play?’”’ 

Mr. Waverly-Smith shied away from the notion. 

“No, no, no! The idea is fantastic!” 

The M.G. turned into the vicarage drive and halted. 
The vicar gathered up his folder of papers. 

‘““Meanwhile,”’ he sighed, “‘I have to carry poor 
Chumley’s burden as well as my own. All this stuff 
from his rooms.’ He flipped open the folder to 
Charles’s view. ‘Choir schedules, Youth Movement, 
and Heaven knows what else! There’s some school 
outing due next week and nothing arranged! And I 
can’t very well take steps to find another curate until 
we get some news of Chumley.”’ 

Charles gazed at the sheaves of papers, with their 
meticulously-written lists and painstaking notes, all 
in the curate’s peculiarly immature script. Was there 
some clue, he wondered, to the vanished man’s char- 
acter in that undeveloped hand? Reaching out, he 
picked up a single sheet and studied it. It was a note 
dealing with deficiencies in choir hymnals. 

“Do you want this?” he said, suddenly. 

Mr. Waverly-Smith peered. 

“That? No, I don’t think so. The matter was 
rectified some time ago.”’ 

Slipping the paper into his pocket Charles alighted 
and opened the car door for his prospective father-in- 
law. Mr. Waverly-Smith wandered off to his study 
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with the folder. Charles found Elf in the kitchen 
making a beef-steak pie. He kissed her cool cheek 
and dropped into a hardwood chair. 

“Had a good time?” Elf said, “with your pick-up?” 

Charles grinned. 

“Her name’s Ireen,” he said. “She’s got golden 
hair and she thinks I’m ever so nice.”’ 

“TI hope,’ Elf said equably, “that you behaved 
yourself.”’ 

“Well, I didn’t kiss her,’ Charles said. ‘‘ Not 
exactly, you know, but e 

“There was no necessity for kissing,’ Elf said, and 
hummed as she rolled out the pastry. “I don’t know 
what you mean by ‘not exactly.’ Either you kissed 
her or you didn’t. If you did, then you didn’t behave 
yourself. It’s quite simple.” 

Charles gave up trying to be funny. 

“Of course I didn’t kiss the slut,”’ he said. ‘‘I just 
bumped into her as she came out of Alphonse’s and 
knocked her handbag into the gutter. She criticised 
my technique rather violently, but we became quite 
good friends afterwards and I took her to Monico’s, 
where she drank three double pink gins straight off.”’ 

Elf lifted the pastry and laid it neatly on the pie- 
dish. 

“Tt all sounds rather crude,” she said. “I thought 
men were a bit more subtle.” 

“There’s nothing subtle about Ireen,’’ Charles said. 
‘‘She knows what she wants. Lots to eat, lots to drink, 
and Erroll Flynn. But not Mr. Twigg.’ 

Elf went on humming as she trimmed the pie-dish 
and carried it to the oven. The remaining pastry 
scraps she rolled out again to be cut into circles for 
tartlets. Charles found her very comforting to watch. 
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“Does Mr. Twigg,” Elf asked presently, “want 
Treen?” 

“ Apparently he likes them all to be —er—available,”’ 
Charles said. “I suspect his technique’s more success- 
fulthan mine. Only it seems to have caused a spot of 
bother with Mrs. Twigg.”’ 

‘““And so he brought her down here to give himself 
more scope,” said Elf. “Isn’t it rather odd that she 
consented to come?” 

“Of course it’s odd,’’ Charles said. ‘Wait till I’ve 
told you the rest.’”” He proceeded to a word-for-word 
résumé of Ireen’s revelations and Elf listened atten- 
tively as she ladled jam into the tartlet cases. She 
raised her eyebrows faintly when Charles continued 
his narrative to Scotland Yard. 

“That was rather enterprising of you, Charles,” Elf 
said. ‘“‘Only of course that superintendent’s quite 
right. We ought to see Sergeant Pink about it.”’ 

“The devil of it is,’’ Charles said, “we’ve nothing to 
say to Sergeant Pink if we do see him. I mean, 
nothing positive.”’ 

“Except the house in Kilburn,” Elf said. 

“Even the house in Kilburn isn’t evidence that 
Twigg is a shady customer. He’s probably not the 
first dirty dog to pretend he was bombed out in order 
to snaffle somebody else’s house. Still, we can pull 
that one next time we apply for possession at Quarter 
Sessions.”’ 

Elf nodded. Her gaze had become vacant. 

“Treen told you,” Elf said, “about Mrs. Twigg’s 
beautiful hair, didn’t she?” 

Charles stared. 

“What about Mrs. T wide’ So” 

“S-sh!” Elf said suddenly. She raised one eyebrow 
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in warning as Maisie wandered in with her insufferable 
smirk. Inserting her forefinger into the jam-jar, 
Maisie licked off the jam, and prepared to repeat the 
process. Elf removed the jar and placed it on a high 
shelf. 

“You seem very pleased with yourself,’ Elf said, 
regarding her youngest sister without enthusiasm. 

Maisie winked. To Charles it seemed a horrible 
leer. 

‘“‘It’s five bob’s worth this time,’’ Maisie said. 

Elf began tidying the kitchen table. She hummed. 

“Well, anyhow,” Maisie said. “Four.” 

Elf put the flour-bin away. 

“Half a crown,’’ Maisie said. 

““Are you trying to sell something ?” Elf asked, pick- 
ing up the pastry board. 

Under Elf’s chill gaze and Charles’s stare Maisie 
wilted a little. 

‘““Well—you know,” she began. “Last time—— 

“Oh, no,’ Elf said. “No more of that. If you’ve 
got anything important to tell us you'd better tell us 
quickly, and perhaps Charles will give you a little 
present, but if you don’t tell us you'll have to tell the 
police, and they won't give you anything. In fact, 
they might arrest you for being a peeping Tom.”’ 

Maisie’s mouth dropped open. 

“They wouldn’t!” she said. “It’s a he!” 

‘“‘ Ask Charles,’”’ Elf said sombrely. 

Charles nodded and looked serious. 

‘Peeping Toms get six months,” he said, “and 
skilly for breakfast. Female ones go to Holloway.”’ 

“T don’t believe it,’’ Maisie said. 

“All right. Run away now, I’m busy,” Elf said. 

Maisie paused uncertainly. 
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““They—they’ve been quarrelling,’’ she began. 

“Tf you mean Mr. and Mrs. Twigg,’ Elf said, ‘they 
always quarrel. Is that all you’ve got to say?” 

“How do you know they quarrel?” Maisie said, 
taken aback. ‘“‘ You've been snooping.” 

“T shouldn’t be rude,” Elf said. ‘Did he hit her?” 

“He didn’t hit her. He just seemed to swell up and 
go all tight-looking. You could see she was using 
awful language - 

“You can’t see people using awful language,’ Elf 
said. ‘Don’t exaggerate.” 

“Well, anyhow, she began it, and then got worked 
up until she was pretty well screaming at him, and you 
could see he was pretty well ready to wring her neck, 
and then suddenly he seemed to control himself, and 
calmed her down, and then he brought her a cup of 
tea.”’ 

Maisie paused. The recital did sound a bit tame. 
Charles lit a cigarette. 

‘Anything else?”’ Elf said, peeping into the oven. 

“Well, I saw his face when he was looking away from 
her, and it was awful.’’ 

“Ts that another of your flights of fancy?” Elf 
asked. 

“No, it isn’t. He looked—murderous.”’ 

A pause came. Maisie’s last words had somehow 
carried more conviction than usual. Elf closed the 
oven door carefully. 

“Ts that all?”’ she said. 

“He tried to make her commit suicide,’’ Maisie said, 
and then realised that she had blotted her copybook 
this time. ‘Well, anyhow, it looked like poison.”’ 

Elf waited in sceptical silence. 

“ He held it out to her,’’ Maisie went on. ‘‘She was 
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looking so miserable, and of course he hoped she’d take 
it and end it all. A horrible-looking bottle full of 
dark poison.”’ 

“Did she drink it?”’ Elf asked. 

“No, she didn’t. She shook her head and shuddered, 
and—and shrank away.’’ Despite herself, alliteration 
pushed Maisie over the brink again. 

“She said no thank you,” Elf said scornfully. “It 
was probably her tonic.”’ 

“It was poison,’’ Maisie insisted. “It looked like 
Jeyes Fluid.” 

“Then perhaps it was,” Elf said “And he wanted 
her to do the drains. Anything more?” 

Maisie nodded cockily. 

““T went round to the front,’ she said. “I talked to 
Mr. Twigg when he came out of the gate.”’ 

“What did you say to him?” Elf said, unimpressed 

“T said ‘Where’s Mr Chumley?’” Maisie answered, 
and Charles gasped. 

“My God!”’ he said. 

““That’s what he said,’’ Maisie went on. ‘‘And I 
think he knows!” 

“What did you expect him to say?” Elf said calmly. 
“Anybody would say ‘My God!’ if a silly little girl 
asks questions like that. What else did you say?” 

“I asked him if he liked babies,’”’ Maisie said, and 
Elf paused, curiously. 

“Well?” she asked presently. 

“He blew up,’ Maisie said. “He was hopping 
mad.”’ 

Elf was silent for a moment. Then she raised her 
eyebrows at Charles. 

‘““Give her sixpence,’’ she said. 

Maisie squawked in protest, then, observing the 
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glint in Charles’s eye, accepted the paltry coin and sidled 
out. Crossing the kitchen Elf closed the door. 

Suddenly she opened it again. Maisie was standing 
outside. ‘ 

“No need to wait,’ Elf said. “By the way, what 
was Mrs. Twigg’s hair like?”’ 

“All lank and wispy,’ Maisie said. “Why?” 

“It wanted a perm, did it?” Elf said. 

“It wanted everything,’ Maisie said. “It dripped 
butter.”’ 

“All right,” said Elf. ‘Clear out.” 

She reclosed the door firmly. 

“You're very interested in Mrs. Twigg’s hair,” 
Charles said. 

Elf’s blue eyes gazed reflectively through the 
window. 

“Funny thing,’ Charles remarked. “I remember 
that bottle on the dressing-table. Rum-looking stuff.’’ 

“No label?” Elf asked. 

“No. But it did look like disinfectant.” 

“It wasn’t,” Elf said. Her eyes were wide open, 
seeing things. She began to hum. 

‘You know,” she said presently. “I think it would 
be nice for you to see Ireen again. And I think it 
would be kind if we were to invite Ireen to stay here 
for the week-end.”’ 
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EATED at his table in the charge-room at Corn- 

bridge police station, Sergeant Pink lit an unofficial 

pipe. Encouraged, P.C. Midgely brought out his packet 
of Weights. Charles accepted one. 

“What you want to consider,’”’ said Sergeant Pink, 
puffing contentedly, “is the difference between a 
disappearance that’s voluntary, so to speak, and one 
that isn’t. Like an abduction, for instance. You 
don’t suggest that Mr. Chumley was abducted, do 
you?” 

Charles shook his head and waited. 

“Well, then,” said Sergeant Pink, “you see how it 
is. A person plans, for reasons best known to himself, 
to do a bunk. Sometimes it’s fraud or larceny and 
sometimes it’s a love affair. When it’s fraud, naturally 
we get clues, and we’re bound to find our man, because 
there’s the criminal offence, d’you see? But a love 
affair’s another kettle of fish altogether. Anybody 
can keep a mistress, d’you see? Like one of us, for 
instance. And you'd be surprised what a lot do. 
There’s no law against mistresses, d’you see?”’ 

Sergeant Pink paused to re-light his pipe. Charles 
remained silent. 

“Well, then,’ went on the sergeant, “if there’s a 
lady in the case, which it certainly looks like, she’d 
naturally aid and abet the disappearance. So your 
Mr. Chumley only had to walk out of his lodgings 
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late one misty night, proceed to an arranged meeting 
place and be picked up by the lady—with a car. And 
since we’ve no clue whatever to the lady’s identity 
she can keep him concealed until all’s blue. He can 
change his name and appearance and still not infringe 
the law. D’you see?” 

Charles nodded, a little tiredly. 

“All the same,” he said, ““I don’t much fancy this 
mistress idea.” 

“Well, then,” said Sergeant Pink. “There’s loss of 
memory or a brainstorm of some sort. And you can 
rule that right out, because the gentleman wouldn’t 
have got very far on foot, and we’ve combed the whole 
country for a radius of five miles including every 
blessed hut in that deserted P.O.W. you’ve got at 
Charwell. Took three of us a whole blessed day to do 
that alone, it did. With the help of that chap who’s 
squatting there in one of the huts. What’s his name?” 

“Baskett,” said P.C. Midgely. 

“And damned uncomfortable he looks,” said 
Sergeant Pink. “It’d give me the willies to live in 
that place.”’ 

For the first time Charles became faintly interested 
in the sergeant’s discourse. 

‘““So Baskett helped you to search the camp? He 
ought to know his way about.” 

“Every blessed shack, sir. All the messes, cook- 
houses, tin chapels, incinerators and latrines. Saved 
us a lot of time by working down the lines in threes. 
He’d take one line, for instance, and me and Midgely 
the other two.” 

“Oh he did, did he?”’ Charles said. ‘Was that his 
own idea?”’ 

“What’s wrong with that, sir?” said the sergeant. 
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“All right,” Charles said. “Only it’s Baskett.” 

“Well, what’s wrong with Baskett, sir?”’ 

“Something’s wrong with him,” Charles said, and 
looked at P.C. Midgely, who pursed up his lips. 

‘Rum sort of customer, Mr. Charles, I grant you. 
But we’ve nothing against him.” 

“He works for Twigg,’”’ Charles said. 

Sergeant Pink waved his pipe-stem about in a 
rebuking manner. 

“Now, now, sir! We all know you’ve got a bee in 
your bonnet about Mr. Twigg, and small blame to you, 
seeing as he’s keeping you out of your house, but you’ve 
got no grounds for suspicion, and you want to be 
careful what you say.”’ 

“Bloomfield,” Charles said, “was the last place 
Chumley visited before he disappeared. And it is my 
firm conviction that Twigg saw him.” 

“Firm convictions aren’t evidence, sir,” said the 
sergeant. ‘“‘And you’ve forgotten that Mr. Chumley 
returned to his lodgings before he did his bunk.” 

“T haven’t forgotten anything,” said Charles. “By 
the way, do you want that note?” 

“That note,” said the sergeant, “is no manner of 
use toanybody. We sent it up to the Chief Constable’s 
department, and they take the view that as a clue it’s 
a washout. Too vague, no names mentioned and 
three days out of date. Not even finished. So there’s 
nothing to be gained by publication. Now if we had 
something from the lady concerned, we could get to 
work.” 

“In that case,’”’ Charles said, “you might let me have 
the note back.” 

“And what, sir,’ queried Sergeant Pink, “do you 
want it for?” 
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“ Just an idea,’’ Charles said vaguely. 

The sergeant smiled. 

“A little amateur detection, eh? I’ve no objection, 
sir, but the note remains a police document until the 
case is Cleared up. So you'll have to promise to return 
it as soon as you've finished with the magnifying glass 
and fingerprint powder.’’ 

He gave a genial little chuckle in which P.C. Midgely 
dutifully joined. 


Charles caught the early afternoon train to town and 
walked up the Kilburn High Road. Taking the turn- 
ing that led to Kilburn Avenue, he counted assiduously 
until he came to Number 127. There had been no 
difficulty about the address at all. The local post 
office directory had it as plain as print. Twigg, 
Archibald, 127 Kilburn Avenue, N.W.6. And here 
Charles was. 

He crossed the road to get a better view. Nothing 
could appear less sinister or, indeed, more respectable. 
Tall and narrow like its neighbours, very trim about 
the windows with neat lacework. Very shiny about 
the knobs and letter-box. And certainly no sign of 
bomb dilapidation. 

Recrossing the road, he raised the shining knocker 
and tugged at the shining bell-pull. After the briefest 
of pauses the door was opened by a man in shirt-sleeves. 
They were very clean shirt-sleeves, and he had the 
appearance of having been caught changing his coat. 

“Good evening,’’ Charles said. ‘Mr. Twigg?” 

“No,” said the man. ‘The name’s Higginbotham.”’ 

“Sorry,” said Charles. ‘Seems I’ve madea mistake.”’ 

“That’s right,” said the man: ‘Mr. Twigg hasn’t 
lived here for more’n two years.” 
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“Then it 7s Mr. Twigg’s house?” 

“That’s right. It’s his lease, if you understand me. 
I’m the sub-tenant.”’ 

“Have you any idea,’’ Charles said, “when Mr. 
Twigg proposes to return?” 

Mr. Higginbotham shook his head and looked 
anxious. 

“It’s like this,’”’ he said. ‘I’ve took the place fur- 
nished, which means he can get me out with due notice 
given. That’s a month, that is. Only I hope he 
don’t. Not having anywhere to go myself.”’ 

Charles nodded sympathetically. 

“In the war?” he said. 

“That’s right,’’ said Mr. Higginbotham. 

‘““Same here,’”’ Charles said. ‘‘He’s in my house, if 
you want to know.” 

“What?” said Mr. Higginbotham. “Do you mean 
to say as Mr. Twigg’s got yours?” 

“That’s right,’’ said Charles. 

Mr. Higginbotham looked flummoxed. 

“Here,” he said. “Something wrong here. 
Thought you asked me if I was Mr. Twigg. Well, 
if he’s your tenant $4 

“He is,’ Charles said. ‘I apologise. As a matter 
of fact I wanted to see how the land lay. You see, 
the argument against getting out of my house is that his 
own was bombed. Well, this looks in pretty good 
condition to me.”’ 

“So it is,’ said Mr. Higginbotham. “But look here. 
Sorry, and all that, but you and I are on opposite sides. 
I mean to say, if you get Twigg out of your house, he’s 
going to get me out of his.”’ 

“That’s ri—I mean, you’ve said it,’’ Charles said. 
“ And I want to get married.”’ 
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“Well, I’ve got married,” said Mr. Higginbotham, 
“and you can’t expect a married man to get out. 
Besides, the wife’s expecting.”’ 

“Twigg,’’ Charles said, “is a dirty dog.” 

Mr. Higginbotham agreed with unexpected warmth. 

“So you know him?” Charles said. 

“Ah, I know him,” said Mr. Higginbotham, ‘‘ which 
is not to say he’s a friend of mine. We’re in the same 
way of business, you see, though he runs his in a classy 
way in Bond Street, and mine’s here in the Kilburn 
High Road. Maison Jules, that’s me. It’s as good as 
his, any day.” 

“Do you mean to say,’ Charles said, “that you are 
both hairdressers?” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Higginbotham. 

““Seems to be a lot of ’em about,’’ Charles said. 

“There’s too many,’ said Mr. Higginbotham. ‘And 
especially there’s one Twigg toomany. I’d be ashamed 
to treat my girls the way he does his, I tell you straight. 
Twigg’s a nasty job, and that’s all about it. Why, 
he even had a go at one of my girls, when he was living 
here. Tried to make her leave me and join his place 
in Bond Street. We had words over that. I don’t 
mind telling you I wouldn't have taken his house if I 
hadn’t been pretty well desperate for somewhere to 
go, so when he offered it there wasn’t no second 
thoughts. Well, you can’t live with the wife in the 
saloon of a lock-up shop, can you? Especially when 
she’s expecting.’’ 

Charles shook his head sympathetically. 

“He went in a hurry, did he? Funked the bombs.”’ 

“Asa matter of fact,” said Mr. Higginbotham, “I 
shouldn’t have said the bombs troubled him any more 
than the rest of us. But he certainly went at short 
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notice. I’d been invalided out, halfway, you see, so 
I saw a bit of the blitz here.” 

‘Perhaps,’ said Charles, “it was Mrs. Twigg.”’ 

Mr. Higginbotham smiled. 

“Not she! Tougher than he was. A rare nice 
woman, mind you, and a good-looker who deserved 
better things, but tough? She had to be!” 

“She had him on the mat for trying to snaffle your 
girl, I bet,’’ Charles said. 

Mr. Higginbotham whistled. 

“Now, that was a first-class row, that was! If it 
hadn’t been for Mrs. Twigg he’d have got her, the 
little fool. Beats me the way these nice girls will fall 
for chaps like Twigg. It was the end of her, just the 
same.”’ 

“What?” Charles said. ‘You don’t mean——?” 

Mr. Higginbotham nodded sombrely. 

“Walked out one night and never came back,” he 
said. “Lived with an old aunt at Number 86 down the 
road, and just walked out. Made away with herself, 
or p’raps she’s in one of them places. Prettiest little 
blondie you ever saw. It’s a damn shame!” 

Charles looked thoughtful. 

“The superintendent said something about a case 
like that,’’ he said. ‘“‘It was Kilburn, too.”’ 

“The superintendent?’ Mr. Higginbotham echoed, 
looking faintly apprehensive. 

“A friend of mine,’ Charles said quickly. “We 
were talking about people vanishing. Apparently 
ninety per cent get traced. This was one of the 
others. What was her name?” 

“Dulcie,” said Mr. Higginbotham. ‘‘Dulcie Moon, 
Made me feel bad, that business. And I hold Twigg 
responsible, the dirty so-and-so.” 
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Charles nodded absently. 

“T must get along,’ he said. “By the way, don’t 
worry about this tenancy business. I won’t kick 
Twigg out until you’re ready.” 

Mr. Higginbotham wrung Charles’s hand warmly. 

“T could tell you were a gentleman,” he said. 


At Scotland Yard Charles inquired for his friend the 
superintendent, who received him with noticeable 
lack of warmth. 

“Tf you’ve come about that Chumley case again,”’ 
said the superintendent, ‘‘I’ll have to remind you that 
unless the Chief Constable of the county calls us in, 
it’s not our pigeon. Furthermore, we don’t want it.” 

Charles did his best to look apologetic. 

“Did you,” pursued the superintendent, “take your 
collection of pet theories to the proper quarter, may I 
ask?” 

“They don’t want them either,’’ Charles said. 

“Then let me advise you to drop them,” said the 
superintendent. ‘The county police may not be 
Scotland Yard, but they’re pretty thorough.” 

Charles nodded and fumbled in his pocket. 

“As a matter of fact, I only came to ask a question,”’ 
he said. Producing two sheets of blue note-paper he 
Jaid them on the superintendent’s desk. One bore a 
note dealing with choir hymnals, with a statement 
as to the cost of making good certain deficiencies; the 
other was the fragmentary love-note. The super- 
intendent read about the hymnals with raised brows, 
and then frowned heavily over the love-note. 

“Well?” he said. 

“Do you mind,” Charles said, “‘if one of your experts 

has a look at those?”’ 
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“What sort of an expert?” said the superintendent. 
“If you mean handwriting expert, I’m enough of one 
to deal with this myself.”’ | 

“In that case,” said Charles, “would you say those 
two notes were written by the same person?” 

“No, I shouldn’t,’’ said the superintendent. “Of 
course they're not.’’ He peered down closely at the 
two sheets and added: ‘“‘Same paper, same ink, same 
pen. Written by a different person; no doubt about 
it at all. For one thing, the pen’s been held at a 
different angle, and for another the n’s are more like 
u's in this thing about hymnals. The other’s a 
clumsy imitation, that’s all.”’ 

“A forgery?” Charles said. 

“If you can call such a thing a forgery,” said the 
superintendent, as if deprecating a term so unworthily 
employed. “If you ask me, it was just scribbled in a 
hurry. That sort of childish handwriting is easy 
enough to copy superiicially. And, by the J I 
begin to see what you're getting at.” 

He paused and eyed Charles steadily. Charles 
eyed him back. 

“It rather looks,’’ said the superintendent, “‘as if 
your local people have slipped up over this.”’ 

“They took it for granted,’’ Charles said. ‘We all 
did, in a way. Besides, the date was. three days 
earlier.” 

“It would be,’ said the superintendent. “That's 
to convey that an affair existed. The note was planted, 
Sits 

“It means,’ Charles said slowly, ‘‘that Chumley 
never went back to his lodgings that night. And it 
means +4 

“Tt means I’m putting a call through to Cornbridge,”’ 
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said the superintendent. ‘‘We’re bound, of course, to 
call their attention to fresh facts, such as this. You'll 
leave those papers with me, sir, for proper transmission. 
And I shouldn’t be surprised, sir, if we get called in 
after all.”’ 

‘“T hope to God you do,” said Charles. 

He walked up Whitehall and the Haymarket in a 
state of peculiar depression. The triumph of his 
conviction that no mere haison could account for 
Chumley’s disappearance had given place to heavy 
forebodings as to what the future would reveal. He 
had set the ball rolling and he wished someone else 
had done it. Down Piccadilly Charles wandered, to 
the corner of Old Bond Street. Outside Alphonse et 
Cie he looked at his watch. Ten minutes to go. 

She was the first out this time, with a patter of 
impossibly high-heeled shoes. At the sight of Charles 
she uttered a yip of surprise. 

“Tf it isn’t Charlie! Going to take me out again, 
ducks ?”’ 

“As a matter of fact,’’ Charles said, raising his hat, 
“TI had rather a different suggestion to make.”’ 

“Now, now, now, now!” said Ireen. ‘‘ What would 
Elfrida say? Besides, how do you know I’m that 
sort of girl?”’ 

“Here,” said Charles in confusion. “If you were 
that sort of girl—I mean I’m not——— Damn it all, 
you've got it all wrong. I was only going to suggest 
a week-end in the country, you know.” 

“A week-end!” said Ireen. ‘My, your technique’s 
coming on!”’ 

“Don’t be a little idiot,’’ Charles said crossly. ‘It’s 
an invitation from Elfrida. She wants you to stay 
at the vicarage.’’ 
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“At the vicarage!” said Ireen. “ Jesus!” 

“You'll enjoy it,’’ Charles said. “Elf is looking 
forward to meeting you. Her father’s the parson 
there, by the way, so it’ll be perfectly respectable.” 

He found Ireen looking at him in a way that was 
disconcerting. It occurred to him belatedly that the 
proposition didn’t sound honest-to-god at all. He 
decided on candour. 

“There zs a reason for all this,’’ he said. 

“I bet there is,’’ Ireen said, rather grimly. ‘Girls 
like me don’t get invites like this without a reason. 
Come on, spill it!” 

Charles glanced anxiously at the darkening facade 
of Alphonse et Cie. 

“We can’t talk about it here,’ he said. ‘“‘It—it 
concerns him.”’ 

“What, the guv’nor!”’ Ireen said. 

A taxi slowed down. Charles bundled her into it. 

“What’s your address?” he asked. 

“Here!” said Ireen. ‘‘ What do you want my sa 
for. J’m not giving you an invite.” 

“You'll want things for the night,’’ Charles said, 
uneasily conscious of the taxi-driver’s grin. ‘Buck 
up, dammit!” 

“Abbott’s Flats, Maida Vale,’ said Ireen, sinking 
back with a shrug. The taxi moved off. 

“Give us a fag, Charlie,”’ said Ireen. 

Charles supplied her and they lit up. 

“Now,” Ireen said. ‘I’m ready.”’ 

Charles cast about for an opening. 

“T live at Charwell,’”’ he began, ‘and so does Twigg.” 

““So that’s why you took me out last time?”’ said 
Ireen. ‘“‘To pump me about Twigg. And I thought 
you were a gentleman.” 
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“T’m a debased imitation of a detective,’’ Charles 
said. ‘‘ Twigg happens to occupy a house that belongs 
to me and I want to get him out so that I can get 
married. That’s by the way. The reason Elf and I 
want your help is because the curate’s disappeared.”’ 

In the gloom of the taxi Ireen stared at him, large- 
eyed. 

“Well, blow me down!” she said. ‘And you think 
I go about finding lost curates?”’ 

‘“‘T wish,” Charles said, “that you wouldn’t interrupt. 
I’m trying to explain that we think there’s something 
fishy about Twigg. Ever since he came to live in 
Charwell two years ago he’s led an extremely peculiar 
life. No one ever sees him, except on the railway 
platform, and no one ever sees Mrs. Twigg at all. To 
all intents and purposes, Mrs. Twigg is a prisoner.” 

He had her attention now. Ireen uttered a gasp. 

“It’s like the pictures,’ she said. ‘Only, if you 
ask me, Mrs. Twigg isn’t going to be Mr. Twigg’s 
prisoner unless it happens to suit her.”’ 

“In other words,’’ Charles said, ‘she’s got some 
reason for hiding ?”’ 

“And you think it’s the curate,” Ireen said. “My, 
what a mix-up!” 

‘“‘So you see,” Charles said, “‘we want your help.” 

“Lucky it’s Friday night,” Ireen said. “But I 
haven't the foggiest earthly what you want me for, 
duckie.”’ 

The taxi slowed and came to a standstill. Ireen 
hopped out. 

“Back in a tick,’’ she called over her shoulder, and 
the taxi-driver grinned cynically. 

“Take that smirk off your face,’’ said Charles 
annoyedly. “It isn’t what you think it is.’”’ 
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“It never is,’’ said the taxi-driver, more cynically. 

He fell to brooding over his wheel, and Charles 
paced the pavement for seemingly interminable 
minutes. 

“Ere comes the bride,’ said the taxi-driver 
presently. 

Ireen had adorned herself with a hat. It looked 
like a crumpet and wisps of tulle floated from it. Her 
luggage consisted of a suitcase made of green American 
cloth. She wore net gloves that revealed red finger- 
nails. As a prospective visitor to Charwell vicarage 
Charles considered her unsuitable. He felt glad it was 
Elf’s idea. 

“Waterloo,” he said to the driver. 

The journey down possessed a somewhat night- 
mareish quality. At the bookstall Charles invested 
in Film Fun and The Girl’s Wonder in the hope that 
these distractions would so absorb Ireen’s attention 
that it might not occur to his fellow passengers that 
she “belonged’’ to him. Which hope was shattered by 
Ireen’s happy persistence in reading aloud to him the 
more lively passages from Film Fun. There was an 
elderly lady with eyes like a dead cod whose stare 
Charles found demoralising. And there was a pimply 
youth who listened-in and showed more appreciation 
of Ireen’s chattiness than Charles did. Charles con- 
trived to spend an inordinately long time in the lava- 
tory, but this expedient did little to alleviate the 
strain. 

He got her out at the station before Cornbridge in a 
fit of panic at the prospect of encountering the ticket- 
collector in Ireen’s company, not to mention other 
acquaintances in the town. To himself he justified 
this act of cowardice by calling it discretion. There 
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was the risk that Twigg might be on the train, though 
there had been no sign of that gentleman at Waterloo, 
and habitually he travelled later. Blessing the cloak 
of darkness, Charles engaged a moth-eaten taxi to 
drive to the outskirts of Cornbridge, and kept Ireen 
stranded there while he walked into the station yard 
and collected the M.G. He explained the need for 
these obscure manceuvres by emphasising the danger 
of meeting Twigg. Ireen’s reaction was faintly 
suspicious. 

‘““Smells ike funny business to me,”’ she said. “If 
I didn’t know you were a gentleman I’d catch the next 
train back to town. And even gentlemen do funny 
things to girls when they get them in their cars on 
lonely roads. How do I know you haven’t cooked up 
all this?’’ She stared at Charles’s resentful features 
as he took the M.G. on to the open road, and switched 
on his headlights. 

“Well, anyhow, I can take care of myself.’’ 

Charles held his silence grimly. For the first time 
since their engagement he was prepared to criticise 
Elf’s judgment. He stepped on the accelerator, and 
kept it down. 

“Christmas!” Ireen said, clutching the door-handle. 
“Here, what’s the hurry? If I’ve got to choose 
between—coo!—and being smashed up, I’d rather 
be——”’ 

The M.G. roared up the incline through the deserted 
camp, streaked round the next bend, skidded slightly 
as he braked for Charwell High Street, and came to 
rest in the vicarage drive, having beaten Charles’s 
previous best by at least ten minutes. Elf was at the 
open door and never batted an eyelid at the spectacle 
of Ireen. 
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“God give me a London bus,” said Ireen with fervent 
piety, stepping shakily out of the M.G. 

“So glad you were able to come,” Elf said, holding 
out her hand. ‘Charles will take your bag up, and 
then we’ll have a little drink before supper. This is 
my father, Miss ? We'll call you Ireen, shall we? 
And here are my sisters, Dorcas and Alethea—and 
Maisie.”’ | 

Mr. Waverly-Smith shook hands in some bewilder- 
mente 

Ireen said: ‘‘ Pleased to meet you.” 

The twins appeared tongue-tied, and Maisie stared 
between fury and intense curiosity. She had been 
turned out of her room to make way for the guest and 
hated doubling up with Dorcas and Alethea. But 
there were distinct possibilities in this guest. Of 
course, Charles had been up to something and Elf 
was going to have a show-down.... Elf was always 
horribly calm when dangerous. 

Mr. Waverly-Smith raised his brows in still more 
bewilderment at the bottle of gin which Elf had 
procured from the Sword and Cross. He knew Elf 
loathed the stuff as much as he did himself, and con- 
sidered the extravagance might have been better 
justified with good whisky. Astonishing, the way this 
very vulgar young woman swallowed three glasses in 
quick succession. 

“That’s better!’ Ireen said. ‘My! Your boy 
friend nearly left my innards on the road the way he 
came along. Give us a fag, ducks.’’ 
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HEN Charles came down to the breakfast-room 
at the Sword and Cross early next morning there 

was one other guest, a heavily-built stranger whose 
moustache overhung his lower lip and looked as if 
countless soakings in tea or beer had rendered it 
permanently limp. This person’s clothes were shape- 
lessly respectable, of good quality cloth, and his neck- 
tie an outrage in yellow. Charles put him down as the 
usual commercial gentleman, said good morning and 
got on with his porridge. The inevitable references to 
the weather followed in a desultory fashion. 

“Going far?” asked the stranger presently. 

“No,” Charles said. “Staying here. Until I can 
kick out my sub-tenant.”’ 

He was aware, then, of a pair of keen, slightly melan- 
choly eyes on him. 

“In that case,” 
Charles Danny.”’ 

Charles stared back. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘Does it interest you?” 

The stranger nodded deliberately and wiped his 
dripping moustache. 

“Yd rather like a chat with you, Mr. Danny, if 
you don’t mind. Somewhere private.” 

“What's the matter with this?” Charles said dis- 
couragingly. 

The stranger’s rather grim features relaxed. 
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“At first,’’ he said, “you took me for a commercial 
traveller—which will do as well as anything for your 
fellow villagers until further notice. Now you think 
I must be a tout, or some sort of nuisance—which is 
nearer the mark.”’ 

“IT don’t know,’’ Charles said, ‘‘that I care a damn 
what you are.”’ 

“Oh yes, you do, sir,” said the stranger, nodding his 
head significantly. ‘‘Because, you see, I’m a plain- 
clothes copper.’ 

Charles took a couple of spoonfuls of porridge while 
he thought this over. 

“If it’s Scotland Yard,” he said, “then you’re about 
due.”’ 

“I agree, sir,’’ said the plain-clothes copper gravely. 
“You might say, in fact, overdue. P’raps I’d better 
introduce myself, Mr. Danny. My name is Gidleigh, 
Chief-Inspector Gidleigh, Criminal Investigation, and, 
I hope, at your service.” 

“And I hope,’ Charles said, starting on the toast, 
“that you'll serve a bit more effectively than the 
Cornbridge Division.” 

“The Cornbridge Division,” said Gidleigh bitterly, 
“have started right off on a wrong premise, and now 
expect us to take up the case with a bagful of stale 
clues. If half the energy displayed in dragging ponds 
and combing woods had been transmuted into intelli- 
gent examination of the circumstances of this dis- 
appearance we might all be the wiser. Even now, I 
gather that my presence here is more owing to your 
intervention than to an eleventh-hour inspiration of 
the Cornbridge Division.”’ 

Charles nodded doubtfully. 

“Last night,’’ went on Gidleigh, “‘as a consequence 
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of your visit to the Yard, the Assistant Commissioner 
called up Cornbridge. Cornbridge was obliged to 
call up the Chief Constable of this county and report. 
The Chief Constable, realising that things had been 
badly mucked, got back to us and handed over the 
dope. Too late, as usual. And here ] am. Arrived 
by the last train at night and not very pleased about it.”’ 

Gidleigh finished his cup of tea and wiped his mous- 
tache again. 

“I hate these country cases, Mr. Danny, I tell you 
flat. The last country case I had took months of 
messing about with hostile and unreliable witnesses 
and ended up in a worse mess than it began. So I 
look to you for real guidance and assistance in this 
present matter.”’ 

“T think,”’ Charles said, ‘‘that you’d better see EIf, 
That is, Miss Waverly-Smith, my fiancée.” 

From his pocket Gidleigh produced a fat wallet 
containing a sheaf of pencilled notes and Press cuttings. 
He flipped them over. 

“Daughter of the Reverend Waverly-Smith, vicar 
of this parish,’ he said. ‘There’s a lot of people I 
want to see, and I dare say your young lady can help, 
too. What’s that flash girl doing at the vicarage, 
by the way?” 

Charles gulped with surprise. 

“Flash girl How the devil d’you know about 
been 

“So her name’s Ireen?” said Gidleigh interestedly. 
“All right, we’re not arresting her. Only, you see, 
after your visit to the Yard, we posted a man at 
Waterloo to check up on everybody taking tickets to 
Cornbridge, including Mr. Twigg. Our man had a 
description of you, naturally, but he hadn’t reckoned 
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on Ireen. Nor had we. So we had her checked right 
to your car. [ take it you're on to something?” 

“We're on to Twigg,’ Charles said. ‘It’s Elf’s 
idea. My fiancée, you know. Ireen is one of Twigg’s 
hairdressing assistants and knows Mrs. Twigg. The 
Twiggs won't admit a living soul to their house, but we 
hope to get Ireen in—when Twigg’s out—and perhaps 
she can find out something. I mean, there zs some- 
thing damned odd going on in there.”’ 

Gidleigh brought out an evil-looking pipe. 

“And you think that—whatever it is—is connected 
with Chumley’s disappearance?” 

“It’s the last place he visited,’’ Charles said, ‘‘ before 
he went into the blue.” ? 

“So far as we know,’’ Gidleigh said, filling his pipe. 
“Now that the love-note found in his lodgings is 
established as a red herring, we’re thrown back, 
naturally, to the scent at Twigg’s house. But we’ve 
nothing against Twigg, you know. Conducts a per- 
fectly respectable business in Bond Street and behaves 
himself. Again, that’s so faras we know. Now about 
Chumley. We don’t know much about him, and 
that’s a fact.”’ 

“Curate here for six years,’’ Charles said. ‘Straight 
from some theological college or other. Astoundingly 
devoted to his job, which consisted of running the 
choir, youth movement, folk dancing, old folks’ outing 
and local theatricals, when he wasn’t taking services 
or visiting the sick. If you’re suggesting there’s any- 
thing murky about Chumley’s past, you've bowled a 
wide.”’ 

Gidleigh applied a match to his pipe, which emitted 
noisome fumes. 

‘‘A job like mine,” he said, ‘‘gives you a suspicious 
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mind. I am quite prepared to believe anything evil 
of your Mr. Chumley, or even the vicar. Or even 
you.” 

“Why omit my fiancée?”’ asked Charles. 

“T don’t,’ said Gidleigh. ‘I’m here to find out 
what’s happened to your Mr. Chumley, and every- 
body who had anything to do with him is a subject 
of interest tome. Now, that’s nothing to get offended 
about. The more help I get the quicker we'll clear up 
this business. What we want to find, if possible, is a 
motive. That’s assuming that the disappearance was 
not voluntary. And in view of the forged note found 
among Chumley’s papers, I don’t see what other 
assumption is feasible. Somebody wanted him out 
of the way. Why? There’s the motive of gain, which 
seems unlikely in this case. Or perhaps he knew some- 
thing which made him a nuisance to somebody. 
You'd be surprised what sort of people indulge in a 
little mild blackmail. Another motive, of course, is 
the one indirectly suggested by the love-note. In 
other words, jealousy. There’s been extraordinary 
crimes on that account alone. You don’t happen to 
have a sex-starved schoolmistress in this village, do 
you?” 

‘‘The schoolmistress,’’ said Charles, ‘‘has a face like 
a baby’s bottom. She may be sex-starved, but I 
doubt if even Chumley would have obliged. On the 
other hand, I suppose I’d better tell you that my 
fiancée possesses a young sister who snoops. Person- 
ally, I am convinced that she also lies, but she will tell 
you that she has seen Chumley ¢éfe a téte with Mrs. 
Twigg.” 

Gidleigh drew heavily at his pipe. 

“And that,” he said, “is very interesting. Your 
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future sister-in-law and I must have a little chat. She 
is evidently an observant child.”’ 

Charles restrained his comments on Maisie’s talents 
with difficulty. 

“So we get back to Twigg again,’ Gidleigh said 
ruminantly. ‘“‘Who has been a neighbour of yours 
for two years, and occupies your house. Which, I 
understand, you want to regain. So, in a manner of 
speaking, you may be somewhat prejudiced where 
Twigg is concerned. Bombed out of his own home, 
was he?” 

Charles exploded. In forceful sentences he described 
his visit to Twigg’s unblemished dwelling in Kilburn 
Avenue. He repeated word for word Mr. Higgin- 
botham’s remarks concerning Mr. Twigg’s moral 
habits. He laid it on thick, and Gidleigh listened 
attentively, jotting down a few notes from time to 
time. When the pause came, Gidleigh’s pipe glowed 
vigorously and the room became blue with fumes. 

“Twigg,” said Gidleigh, nodding, ‘becomes the focal 
point. And still there’s nothing to even justify a 
search-warrant. What staff does he keep?” 

‘“Baskett,’’ Charles said. “A solitary odd-jobber 
with an anti-social complex, largely due to the lack 
of welcome accorded to his German wife. Also the 
lack of a cottage for the returned hero. Baskett 
wants watching. You'll find him squatting in one 
of those empty huts in the camp.” 

“T’ve a note about the camp,”’ Gidleigh said, flicking 
over his papers. ‘‘Apparently it was combed as a 
possible hiding place for the missing Chumley. Or his 
cemetery. I see Baskett was roped in to help the 
search. What sort of a camp was it?” 

‘Armoured Division,’’ Charles said. ‘After D-Day 
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they turned it into a Boche P.O.W. camp. And they 
cleared the last of them out two years ago. In another 
five years they’ll probably clear out the huts.”’ 

“Mr. Baskett ought to feel at home there,’ Gidleigh 
said. ‘“‘Any dope on her?” 

Charles shook his head. 

‘““Maisie—that’s the family snooper—declares that 
Baskett’s wife fainted at the mention of Chumley’s 
name. But if you are going to accept Maisie’as a 
signpost in the scenery you're going to lose your way.”’ 


Ireen appeared at the vicarage breakfast in green 
bell-bottomed slacks topped by a white satin blouse. 
Her sandals disclosed red and not very clean toenails. 
She had evidently slept heavily, but lacked the clean 
freshness of Elf, who greeted her guest as though 
apparitions like Ireen were an everyday occurrence. 
Under the twins’ solemn stare and Maisie’s marbly gaze 
Ireen seated herself next to the vicar. 

“Have you got a hangover?” said Maisie, still 
staring fixedly. 

The vicar tutted under his breath. 

“Shut up, Maisie,’’ Elf said. She placed a bowl of 
porridge in front of Ireen, who shuddered at it. 

“Thanks ever so,’’ she said, “but I couldn’t, really. 
Just a bite of toast and a sip of tea, thanks ever 
so.”’ 

“You have got a hangover,’’ said Maisie. 

“All right, I’ve got a hangover,”’ said Ireen, answer- 
ing Maisie’s stare. “And you haven't got any 
manners.” 

Elf hummed approvingly. The twins smirked. 
Ireen took a scalding gulp at her tea. She knew how 
to treat a kid like that. 
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“IT hope,’ Mr. Waverly-Smith said, ‘that you had 
a comfortable night, Miss as 

“Call me Ireen,” Ireen said. “TI slept lovely, thanks 
ever so. It’s ever so nice here. I think the country’s 
ever so nice, don’t you?” 

The vicar did his courteous best along these un- 
promising lines, but it was Elf who propped Ireen up 
during the ordeal by the effortless complacency of her 
presence. Elf was all right, Ireen decided, but that 
kid wanted her b-t-m smacked, and she’d like to be 
the one to do it. It was a relief when the old josser 
rose and wandered out of the room, to be followed soon 
after by the twins, but Maisie dawdled over her break- 
fast with manifest intent to miss nothing of the 
guest’s potentialities. 

“You're a friend of Charles, aren’t you?” Maisie 
said. 

Ireen nodded. She wasn’t going to be drawn by this 
kid. 

““He’s engaged to Elf,’”’ Maisie said. 

“Thanks for nothing,’ said Ireen, sipping tea. 

“Did you know it when you became a friend of 
Charles?” said Maisie. 

“Who are you getting at?” said Ireen, her voice 
rising. “Of course I did.” 

“Well, what have you come here for?” said Maisie. 

Elf began to hum in rather a high key. 

‘Finish your breakfast, Maisie,’”’ she said, “and clear 
out. If you want to know, Ireen’s come because I 
invited her.”’ 

Maisie swilled at her milk, and persevered. 

“You know Mr. Twigg, don’t you?” she said. 

Ireen gasped. | 

“‘Seems to me, you know a lot!” she said. 
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“Mr. Twigg’s a barber,” Maisie said. ‘He calls his 
shop Alphonse.”’ 

“That’s no secret,” said Ireen, curbing herself. 

“Well, you’ve got face-powder and bottles of stuff 
in your room with Alphonse on them, so I guessed you'd 
know Mr. Twigg. Have you come here to go and see 
him? Because you won’t. Nobody does.” 

Ireen laid down her cup with a clatter. 

“T tell you what I haven’t come here for, Miss,’’ she 
snapped, “‘and that’s to have kids like you nosing into 
my room.” 

‘“T didn’t nose,’’ Maisie said calmly. “I was sent 
to take your hot-water bottle and I couldn’t help 
seeing Alphonse on the bottles. If you want to see 
Mr. Twigg you'll have to come and climb my tree.”’ 

“Tf you’ve finished yout breakfast,”’ Elf said, with 
dangerous calm, “get out.’ 

Maisie swilled imperturbably. 

“Well, anyhow, I’ve finished mine,’ Ireen said, 
pushing back her chair. She followed Elf from the 
room. 

‘My God, what a kid!” Ireen aid 

“She’ll grow out of it,’’ Elf said equably. “Here’s 
Charles!” | 

The M.G. had pulled up in the drive and Charles 
appeared in the hall doorway, accompanied by a 
stranger who looked as foreign to his present sur- 
‘roundings as Ireen. Charles introduced this person 
as Mr. Gidleigh. Elf led the way into the drawing- 
room and closed the door firmly, only to discover that 
Maisie was already in the room. Elf opened the door 
again. 

“No need to wait, Maisie,’’ she said. ‘And you'll 
find the shopping list on the hall chest.’ 
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Maisie’s marbly eyes were fixed on Gidleigh. 

“Are you a detective?” she said. 

Gidleigh surveyed her deliberately. 

“It seems to me, young lady,’ he said, “that 
you are. And may I ask what prompted that 
question?” 

“There ought to be a detective here,’”’ Maisie said, 
“or Mr. Twigg will murder Mrs. Twigg.” 

“The shopping list,” repeated Elf, ‘is on the hall 
chest.”’ 

“There’s a bottle of poison,’ Maisie said, “on the 
dressing-table. Every time they have a quarrel Mr. 
Twigg asks Mrs. Twigg to swallow some.” 

“This,” said Gidleigh, ‘‘is very interesting. This 
young lady and me’ll have to have a talk.” 

“She’s got shopping to do,”’ Elf said firmly. “And 
we can talk much better without her.’’ She pushed 
Maisie inexorably through the door and closed it. 

“My God, what a kid!” repeated Ireen. “Got a 
fag, Charlie?”’ 

‘““What’s all this about a bottle of poison?” Gidleigh 
demanded. 

Elf hummed for a moment before she answered. 

“T don’t think,”’ she said, “‘that it is poison.”’ 

“And what,’ Gidleigh asked, staring, “‘do you 
suppose it to be?” 

“Hair dye,’’ said Elf. 


Balked and disgusted, Maisie wandered down the 
vicarage drive. In the roadway she remembered 
that she had left the shopping list behind and decided 
not to go back for it. Anybody knew, of course, that 
it was a cooked-up list, designed to keep her out of the 
way of interesting events. And she was resolved not 
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to be kept out. Sooner or later they’d be jolly glad 
to listen to her. 

She meandered up the road, debating whether to 
pay another call on Mrs. Baskett at the camp. Or 
on Baskett at Bloomfield. Or even attempt the 
impossible and go for Mrs. Twigg herself. It was only 
necessary to chat in a general way first and then spring 
the simple question: ““Where’s Mr. Chumley?”’ to gain 
very interesting reactions. Like a sort of war of nerves. 
.. . But, of course, she couldn’t go on asking the same 
people the same questions. In the end she decided 
to pop in on Mrs. Letts. Mr. Chumley’s landlady 
might drop a few juicy titbits if she could be persuaded 
to talk. 

Maisie found Mrs. Letts in a steamy mist washing 
Mr. Chumley’s pants. On the line outside hung a row 
of Mr. Chumley’s socks. This optimism alone was 
intriguing. 

‘““Good morning,” Maisie said politely. ‘“ Would 
you like me to help you with your washing? ”’ 

Mrs. Letts peered through the steam. 

“Tf it isn’t the vicar’s little girl,’ she said. “I’ve 
just done, dear, thank you all the same. Now ’e’ll 
"ave everything lovely for ’im when ’e returns.” 

“Oh,” said Maisie, opening her eyes. ‘‘ When is he 
coming back?” 

‘°F will return, dear,” said Mrs. Letts, ‘‘in the Lord’s 
time.”’ 

Maisie stared. This sounded pretty batty. 

“Why did he go?” Maisie asked. 

Mrs. Letts shook her head. 

“That’s not for little girls to know, dear.”’ 

“Do you think he’s hiding?” Maisie said. 

Mrs. Letts wrung out Mr. Chumley’s pants. 
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“And why should he hide, dear?” she said. 

“Tf he’s coming back,’ Maisie said, ‘‘he must be 
hiding. I think he’s dead.”’ 

“Do you, dear?” Mrs. Letts said vaguely. ‘The 
Lord will ’ave mercy on ’im.,”’ 

This, Maisie decided, wasn’t getting anywhere. 
“Unless,” she said, “he’s run away with a woman.” 

Mrs. Letts tipped up the zinc wash-tub. Clouds of 
‘steam extinguished her from view as the soapy water 
cascaded down the sink. 

“Little girls,’”’ said Mrs. Letts from within the steam, 
“didn’t ought to say such shocking things. Mr. 
‘Chumley wouldn’t go and do a thing like that. If 
“you go about saying such things, Miss, I’ll ’ave to tell 
“your pa.” 

Maisie tried another tack. 

“Where’s Mr. Letts?” she said. 

Mrs. Letts compressed her mouth suddenly. She 
glared at Maisie as if seeing her for the first time. 

“That’s enough from you, Miss!” she snapped. 

The zinc tub was clattered noisily into the yard and 
‘the back door slammed like the breaking of a spell. 
Thoughtfully, Maisie wandered into the parlour and 
gazed round. The room was spotless, incredibly neat, 
with all Mr. Chumley’s possessions in their appointed 
yplaces. 

On the table was set cold pressed beef and pickles. 

“Batty!” murmured Maisie to herself. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


ASKETT was engaged in picking weeds out of the 
gravel drive at Bloomfield and putting them into 
a trug. From time to time he emptied the trug into 
a wheelbarrow. He worked at a snail’s pace and gave 
the impression that it was all one to him when, if 
ever, the drive was finished. If he was absorbed in 
anything it was his own thoughts, which, by the 
expression of his features, were not pleasant. He 
never heard the drive gate open and shut and he failed 
to observe the bell-bottomed slacks until they stood 
on the porch steps. His resentful gaze travelled up 
the slacks and white satin blouse until it rested on an 
incredible head of brassy hair and pinched, but highly- 
coloured features. 

““Ere,’”’ Baskett said, recovering, “it’s no good ringing 
that bell. Mr. Twigg’s out.” 

“O.K. by me,” said Ireen brightly. “It’s Mrs. 
Twigg I want.” 

“Well, Mrs. Twigg don’t want visitors neither, if 
it’s all the same to you,”’ Baskett said. ‘If you wasn’t 
a stranger ‘ereabouts you'd know that well enough.” 

“She'll see me,” said Ireen confidently. She gave 
the knocker a bang. “‘Isn’t there any staff in this 
place?” 

“No, there isn’t,’ said Baskett. ‘‘I’m the staff 
‘ere, and I got orders to show visitors the way out.”’ 

Ireen looked him up and down. 
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‘That’s not the way to talk to a lady,” she said. 

“You're right there,’ Baskett said. ‘‘It isn’t.” 

“That’s enough sauce from you,” Ireen snapped. 
“Just you nip in and tell your mistress there’s an old 
friend to see her. Say it’s Ireen, see? And make it 
snappy, or she won’t half paste you for keeping me 
waiting.”’ 

Baskett stood immovable, a sneer on his unpre- 
possessing features. 

‘Where d’you think you come from?” he said. 

“I know where I’m going,” Ireen retorted. 

“So do I,” said Baskett, advancing. “Out.” 

He reached out and took a satin-clad arm. 

“Fresh are you?” said Ireen, and brought the 
opposite hand round on his face with a stinging slap. 
“Now then, hop to it! If your mistress don’t want to 
see me she can come and say so herself. I’m not 
taking orders from a so-and-so scavenger.”’ 

They eyed each other, Baskett stroking his tingling 
cheek. His animal reaction was to go for this bitch 
and knock the daylight into her. But he curbed this 
reaction with a big effort because if he knew anything 
of bitches she’d scratch and she’d scream the place 
down. Hitherto Baskett had managed to deal with 
unwanted visitors to Bloomfield without trouble, but 
he recognised that this one would have to be got rid of 
differently. 

“All right,” he said, “if you won’t believe me, you 
won’t. You can foller me round to the back door and 
I’ll let the missus know your ’Ighness ’as called. And 
after she’s told you to yer face to get the ’ell out of ’ere, 
you'll jump for it before I get them slacks off yer back- 
side.”’ 

‘Spoken like a little gent,” said Ireen grimly. She 
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followed Baskett along the gravelled path that led to 
the rear of Bloomfield. Entering the back door 
Baskett shut and locked it on her face. She heard his 
heavy steps mounting the stairs into silence, and 
waited. 

That proved the most unpleasant part of it. After 
ten minutes she was becoming convinced that Baskett 
had no intention of returning until she’d got tired of 
waiting and taken herself off. Ireen’s resolution was, 
if anything, increased by this conviction. She lit 
a cigarette and leant against the doorway, her hands in 
the pockets of her slacks, staring round the damp and 
depressing garden enclosed by its forbidding stone 
wall. Beyond the wall a lot of damp and depressing 
trees loomed up. It was past understanding that 
anyone should want to live in a hole like this. When 
you could live with lots of houses all round you in 
Maida Vale, and a cinema just round the corner. 

She finished the cigarette and lit another. That 
Swine of a gardener had had her for a sucker after all. 
She’d give him five minutes more, and then back she’d 
go to the front door and raise Cain. 

Presently she heard a car halt in the drive, and the 
_thud of a-car door slammed. The sound caused her 
to suck in her breath with sudden uneasiness. She 
paused an instant irresolutely and then decided to 
sheer off. Try again to-morrow 

At that moment the door behind her opened and 
Mr. Twigg stood staring at her. 

Despite herself, Ireen screamed. 

Mr. Twigg continued to stare. 

Then he seemed to swell up in an odd, horrible way. 
His face was pasty white and the expression of his 
eyes terrified her. 
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“You !” he said, in a thick undertone. ‘‘ Who 
sent you here?” 

Ireen swallowed. 

““Here,’’ she said, ““who are you calling names! I’ve 
come on my own, and I’ve come to see Mrs. Twigg. 
What’s wrong with that?” 

Mr. Twigg went on staring. His body towered over 
her and seemed to tremble with the effort of control. 
But Ireen sensed something beyond, a dreading un- 
easiness that impelled the return of her courage. 

“And that’s no way to behave,” she said, “‘even if 
you are the boss. If you want to know, I’m staying 
with a friend of mine.”’ 

Mr. Twigg exhaled his breath. His body seemed to 
regain its normal size. But there was no denying that 
he was in a nasty state of mind. This wasn’t the Mr. 
Twigg of Alphonse et Cie, with his playful little necking 
habits. This was an eye-opener. He was looking a 
bit more like a human being, anyhow. 

“Get out!” Mr. Twigg said thickly. ‘And stay 
out. Mrs. Twigg doesn’t want to see you or anyone 
else. Got that? She’s come down here to lead a 
private life, and if you value your job you won't go 
nosing into what doesn’t concern you. Got that?” 

He paused and looked her up and down pene- 
tratingly. 

“Staying with friends, are you?” he said. ‘Who 
are these precious friends of yours?” 

“Tt’s none of your business,” Ireen said, ““who I’m 
staying with. And as for the job, it’s not such a 
bloody marvellous job that you can talk to me like 
this and get away withit. If you see me at the shop 
Monday morning it’ll be a surprise.”’ 

She turned on her heel contemptuously. 
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“Give my love to Mrs. Twigg, will you?” she said, 
“and tell her I’m sorry for her.”’ 

“Here,” said Mr. Twigg. ‘“ Justa moment. I asked 
who you were staying with, didn’t I?” 

“Come to church to-morrow,’ Ireen said, “it’s 
Sunday and you'll find me in the vicarage pew. It 
wouldn’t hurt you to say your prayers neither.”’ 

She had taken half a dozen paces when she was 
brought up short by the spectacle of a thick-set bowler- 
hatted person who peered at her and Mr. Twigg from 
the corner of the gravel path. 

“Excuse me,” said this person, lifting the bowler 
hat aninch. “Is there anything wrong? I happened 
to be passing, you see, and I thought I heard a 
scream.’ 

Mr. Twigg drew in his breath, and seemed about to 
swell up again. Ireen tittered angrily. 

“Ask him!” she said. ‘“‘Enough to make any girl 
let out the way he turned on me. All I do is to pay 
a call on his wife and he looks like slaughtering me on 
the doorstep.”’ 

“May I ask,” said Mr. Twigg, “who the blazes you 
are, sir?”’ 

“Certainly,” said the newcomer evenly. “My name 
is Gidleigh. JI am spending a week-end at the Sword 
and Cross in the village. No doubt this affair is none 
of my business, but a screaming woman, if you don’t 
mind my saying so, invites attention.”’ 

“Well, I invite you to get the hell out of here,” said 
Mr. Twigg, ‘‘or there'll be some more screaming. The 
way I get pestered with strangers when I want to be 
left in peace is enough to drive anyone to violence. 
You'll get off my premises, Mr. Gidleigh, and take this 
half-witted tart with you.’ 
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Very deliberately, Gidleigh produced his pipe and 
began to fillit. He gazed steadily at Mr. Twigg. 

“Something funny here,’’ he said. ‘Speaking as an 
ordinary law-abiding citizen, it strikes me that there’s 
something very funny indeed. No reason why you 
should admit this young lady friend of your wife’s if 
you don’t want to, but when you threaten violence and 
raise a scream, then a law-abiding. citizen is entitled 
to ask for an explanation. And that, sir, is what I’m 
doing at this moment. To say nothing about the 
employment of obscene language.” 

“And I'll take damn good care,’’ said Ireen, “that 
the girls at the shop hear all about that.” 

For an instant Mr. Twigg appeared to hesitate. 
There was something strangely formidable about 
Ireen’s companion. 

“All right,’ Mr. Twigg said abruptly. ‘I apologise 
to this—lady. P’raps that’ll satisfy the two of you. 
And there’s nothing funny about it, either. My wife’s 
going to have a baby, if you call that funny.”’ 

“T don’t,’ said Ireen. “I call it rotten bad luck. 
If it’s yours.” 


By late afternoon the sky was overcast and its grey- 
ness added a dreary emphasis to the derelict camp, 
whose spreading vista of hutments took on the sem- 
blance of monolith tombstones in a cemetery of for- 
gotten people. Only the solitary figure of a woman 
betokened life in a dead world. 

She was reaching up to fasten some fluttering gar- 
ment to a line that ran from a hut roof to a tall stake 
driven into the ground. She was young, rather thickly- 
built, with light-coloured hair and pale eyes. Her 
features were faintly Slavonic and not ill-looking. 
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She did not observe the stranger leaning with both 
hands on his walking-stick until he had been there at 
least five minutes. 

When she turned, with a start, he raised his bowler 
hat half an inch and smiled pleasantly. 

‘““A lonely spot for your home, madam.”’ 

“Yes, please,” the woman answered. “It is very 
lonely. Have you come to see my husband?” Her 
voice was un-English, each syllable haltingly enunciated. 
The stranger shook his head. 

“Just sightseeing,’ he said. ““A mere Londoner 
admiring the local charms, though this sight’’—he 
moved his stick in a comprehensive arc—‘‘is hardly 
one of the charms, is it?” 

“It is not nice,” said the woman expressionlessly. 
“It is all we have.”’ 

“Plenty of room for choice, at any rate, madam. 
So you selected this hut because, perhaps, it was in a 
little better condition than the others?” 

“Yes, please. I must be busy now.” 

“IT see you’ve made a garden,” said the stranger, 
prodding his stick into the stiff clay sods at his feet. 
“Rather heavy going, isn’t it?”’ 

“Yes, please.” 

“Your husband works in Charwell, I suppose?” 

She nodded, as if resenting further questioning, and 
moved towards the hut door. A child’s wail sounded 
through the opening. 

“German, I think, are you not?” said the stranger 
pleasantly. 

She stopped, her lips tightening. 

“What is that to you? You do not like Germans.”’ 

“Well, well! And do you like the English? Apart 
from your husband?”’ 
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“T hate them,” said the woman simply. 

“You should not do that, since you married one. 
Where, in Germany, do you come from?” 

“From Hanover,’ the woman said. “Near Hildes- 
heim.” 

“‘T have been to Hanover,” said the stranger. 

The woman’s eyes lit up suddenly. 

“You know Hildesheim, perhaps?” 

““Strohen was as near as I got,” said the stranger. 

“Strohen?”’ 

“The prison camp. For British prisoners of war. 
Not a very nice place,’ the stranger smiled. ‘That 
was before you were born.” 

The woman nodded. 

“The two wars,” she said. “They bring much evil. 
This also’’—she indicated the black rows of huts— 
““was where you kept our men prisoners. It is perhaps 
not nicer than Strohen.”’ 

“Nothing could be much worse than Strohen,”’ said 
the stranger, without rancour. “Still, I survived it, 
as you see. Was there anyone belonging to you in 
this camp?”’ . 

The woman hesitated. 

“T hada brother Rudi. Also’? —she paused again— 
“the man I would marry. And my brother died. 
Now I have married an Englishman.”’ 

She turned to enter the hut. The child’s wails had 
become insistent. 

“T must be busy now.” 

“T hope you will be happy,”’ said the stranger. 

“Yes, please,’’ the woman said. 

Chief Inspector Gidleigh turned pensively and began 
to wander, with apparent aimlessness, among the 
hutments. He had the manner of one to whom time 
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was aS meaningless as a sense of direction, but his 
roving eyes took in each depressing detail of the 
abandoned camp, with the clarity of long practice in 
observation. The huts were timber-framed sectional 
buildings on brick foundations. Each hut bore a 
number and could accommodate from twenty to 
thirty men according to requirements. The number 
on the Basketts’ hut was 287. Across the road the 
numbers rose in sequence up to more than double this 
total. Baskett’s hut appeared to be in better repair 
than the majority, but this was probably due to a 
little judicious looting of the neighbouring huts, most 
of which were lacking in some essential or other. Doors 
windows, stoves, and even floorboards had been 
“lifted” from time to time at the expense of the 
taxpayer. 

The headquarters group of buildings stood on the 
summit of a rise and from here Gidleigh could survey 
the entire lay-out, bisected from north to south by the 
Cornbridge-Charwell road. To the south, the road 
dipped out of sight. To the north, it was possible to 
see the chimneys of Bloomfield, and beyond these the 
spire of Charwell church. It was an exposed situation, 
so that the steady wind stirred up the litter of rubbish 
between the camp avenues and flapped the damaged 
felt roofing with melancholy iteration. 

Gidleigh filled and lghted his pipe and set off 
obliquely down the hill. 

He had almost gained the road by the northern 
confines when he paused to glance back. He observed 
that the ground conformation not only sheltered this 
locality from the wind, but that it was also out of 
sight of the greater mass of buildings. There was less 
rubbish lying about—which may have accounted for 
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his attention being directed to the sodden scrap of 
mauve paper that lay fifty yards up the rise close to 
the road verge. Approaching, Gidleigh picked this 
up and found it to be a folded sheet of notepaper covered 
with uneven writing that had been rendered in- 
decipherable by exposure to rain. The letter bore 
neither beginning nor end, neither address nor signa- 
ture. It was, apparently, a sheet that had become 
detached from its fellows. Not even Chief Inspector 
Gidleigh could make any sense of it. 

He placed the scrap carefully in his pocket-book and 
spent an hour looking for the rest of the letter. He 
failed to find it. There was no reason why he should 
find it. There was no reason, anyway, to suppose 
that the letter had anything to do with the case. Just 
a piece of mauve paper. 
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e; WEEK ago to-day it is, sir,’ said Mrs. Letts 

“Such a week as I never ’ope to live through again. 
I’m wore out, sir, with watching and waiting for ‘im 
to come ’ome.”’ 

Gidleigh made sympathetic grunts, whilst his eyes 
ranged swiftly and competently round the tiny 
parlour. 

“Everything left just as it was?” he asked, dropping 
his voice in key with the landlady’s. 

“Everything, sir. If ’e was to walk in this very 
minute, ’e’d never know ’e’d been away. There’s ’is 
pyjamas laid out on the bed upstairs, and there’s cold 
pressed beef and a new bottle of pickles, all ready. 
Are you a Press gentleman, sir?”’ 

Gidleigh shook his head. 

“Just staying a few days at the Sword and Cross,” 
he said. ‘Doing a little sightseeing, and so forth. I 
heard about this sad affair, you see, and just strolled 
along to offer sympathy. Was the missing gentleman 
always perfectly normal before this happened?” 

Mrs. Letts hesitated. 

‘““Now you mention it, sir, I wouldn’t say as’ e’ adn’t 
been a little strange in ’is manner lately. Being a 
gentleman of regular ’abits ‘itherto. But, of course, 
something special upset him that night.”’ 

‘“‘Any unusual letters or telegrams or phone calls to 
upset his regular habits?” said Gidleigh. 
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“As to that, sir,’ said Mrs. Letts, pausing, “I 
couldn’t say. Not being one to pry into other people’s 
affairs.”’ 

Her manner was now vaguely rebuking, guarded. 

Gidleigh nodded. His eyes were still roaming in a 
way that the landlady considered distinctly peculiar. 

“The telephone’s in another room, I take it,” he said. 

“It’s in the kitchen, sir. Me being the one to take 
the calls in Mr. Chumley’s absence. Mr. Chumley 
had it put in that way himself.’’ 

“So that there could hardly be anything in the 
nature of an unusual message without your knowledge ?”’ 
said Gidleigh. “And you can recall nothing unusual?” 

Mrs. Letts’s gaze strayed through the window. She 
became, curiously, remote from the little room and its 
other occupant. Gidleigh felt like a blundering 
trespasser on sacred ground. 

“T beg your pardon,’ he said. ‘“‘No doubt the 
police asked that question.”’ 

Mrs. Letts nodded. 

“Mr. Midgely asked me questions like that, sir. 
As if I’d talk to Mr. Midgely about Mr. Chumley’s 
private affairs. Asif I’d tell ’2m things as’d be dragged 
into the papers!” 

“Of course not,’ Gidleigh said. ‘‘And so you 
haven’t told anyone about the letters and the tele- 
phone calls—even though all that must have been 
very worrying.” 

Mrs. Letts maintained her gaze through the window. 
But there was now a resentful rigidity in her poise. 

‘““’? Ave I said there was letters and telephone calls, 
sir?” 

“No,” Gidleigh said. ‘You have been discretion 
itself. Did you recognise the voice on the telephone?” 
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“T did not, sir. If you ask me, it was a Londoner 
speaking. Being a Londoner myself before Letts ~ 
She paused. “That isn’t nothing to do with it. I 
must be getting on with my work now, sir.”’ 

“And I mustn’t keep you,” Gidleigh said. “Of 
course, a clergyman is bound to get a lot of letters 
from ladies, isn’t he?” 

Mrs. Letts shook her head. Her gaze became distant 
once more. 

“Wrote on mauve paper and ’ighly scented,” she 
said, almost under her breath. 

“Sounds harmless enough,” Gidleigh said, speaking 
as softly. 

“Yes, sir. *Armless enough,’ she repeated after 
him. | 

“And you are sure,’ Gidleigh said, ‘that you did 
not recognise this lady’s voice ?”’ 

Mrs. Letts shook her head again, silently. 

“You would recognise it if you heard it again?” 
Gidleigh asked. 

The landlady hesitated. She stared at Gidleigh 
with a new intentness. 

“JT don’t know what you mean, sir. All these 
questions *’ She paused. 

“Unpardonable curiosity, of course,” Gidleigh said. 
“But the suggestion of a lady in the case You 
see? Itis bound to occur to others, isn’t it?” 

““There’s some,’’ nodded the landlady, ‘‘as will talk 
scandal.’’ : 

“T assure you,’ Gidleigh answered, ‘“‘that I have 
heard none. But even a clergyman is subject to temp- 
tation as much as any of us, isn’t he?”’ He shook his 
head and looked at her as if deprecating the frailties 
of his sex. ‘‘No doubt, madam, your own attractions, 
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if I may say so, have taught you something in that 
respect.” 

The landlady’s eyes gleamed. 

“The sins of the flesh,” she said. “I ’ave cast 
be’ind me. And so I’ve given you the idea as Mr. 
Chumley was the sort to ’ave an affair with a lady, 
‘ave I?” 

Gidleigh shook his head slowly. 

“TI would not accuse you of such disloyalty,” he said. 
“And I think that there would be no limit to your 
devotion.’”” He paused and looked at her intently. 
“Am I right?” 

Mrs. Letts drew a deep breath. A light came into 
her eyes that seemed almost fanatical. 

““Ever since I ’ad ’im in my care,” she said. “I’ve 
watched over ’im. I’ve nursed ’im when ’e was ill. 
I’ve seen that ’e changed ’is clothes when ’e came in 
soaked from one of ’is errands of mercy. I’ve gorn 
out to meet ’im with ’ot drinks and comforts when ’e 
was kept out late. I’ve fed ‘im and mended for ’im 
until I was wore to a shadow.”’ 

Her sincerity was beyond all question. Gidleigh 
found himself deeply impressed. 

“And there is nothing you would not do,” he said, 
“‘to assist in bringing his enemies to book.” 

Mrs. Letts’s eyes flashed. 

“The wicked shall be cast into ’Ell,’’ she said. 


Gidleigh was very preoccupied during his progress 
back to the Sword and Cross, and at first he seemed 
unaware of the presence of Ireen reclining with grace- 
fully sagging posterior against the bar, with a double 
pink gin at her elbow and a cigarette drooping from 
one corner of her violently reddened lips. On Ireen’s 
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other side towered P.C. Midgely, off-duty, with a pint 
of bitter standing by and manifestly impressed by 
Ireen’s trousered elegance. Ireen appeared to be 
trying out her technique on the defenceless constable. 

‘A figure like yours,’ Gidleigh heard her say, “‘is 
wasted in a hole like this. It ought to bein the Guards. 
You’d look ever so nice in one of those fur hats,”’ 

P.C. Midgely looked self-conscious. 

“TI don’t mind telling you,” he said, “that I had 
ideas like that once. They want ’em tall in the Guards 
and they want ’em smart. But there it is. That’s 
fate.”’ 

He squared his shoulders and took a manly swig at 
the beer. Ireen opened her huge eyes at him. 

“Smart?” she said. “‘You’d be a sergeant-major 
in six months. It wouldn’t surprise me if they made 
you an officer with your looks.’’ 

She tipped the pink gin down her throat and sighed 
at P.C. Midgely’s lost opportunities. 

“Allow me,’’ said P.C. Midgely, collecting the glass 
for arefill. ‘The pleasure’s mine.”’ 

“Anyone could tell you know your way about with 
the ladies,’’ said Ireen. 

“Well, I won’t deny I’ve had my moments,”’ said 
P.C. Midgely modestly. ‘Your health, Miss.”’ 

“My!” said Ireen. “‘Come off it! Calling me 
Miss!” 

P.C. Midgely went pink with pleasure. Gidleigh 
deemed this the moment to intervene. It was perhaps 
fortunate that the three of them had the bar-parlour 
to themselves. 

“Hiya!” said Ireen, greeting him with a wink. 
“What did you say you travelled in? Bras and 
panties?” 
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‘‘ Nothing so romantic,’ Gidleigh said. ‘‘ Just hard- 
ware and such-like. Locks and keys, iron bars and 
enamel utensils. With a sideline in good quality hemp 
rope.” 

P.C. Midgely sniggered and Ireen squealed. 

“When you've finished drinking that poison,” 
Gidleigh said, dropping his voice to a conversational 
undertone, ‘I want a word with you two and I want 
it on the quiet.” 

Casually he moved away from the bar and, seating 
himself at a table in the window recess, began to fill 
his blackened old pipe. There was a copy of the 
Evening News on the table and Gidleigh appeared 
absorbed in it. He did not glance up as Baskett 
thrust in the bar-parlour door, though Baskett shot a 
brief, hostile stare in his direction, as of a man who is 
apparently allergic to strangers. As he ordered his 
pint Baskett also glanced sneeringly at Ireen. In 
return, Ireen awarded him her best dirty look. 

“Look who’s here,” said Ireen, turning a satin 
shoulder on the newcomer. ‘I was brought up 
particular who I took my drinks with.” 

“Pity you was brought up at all,” said Baskett, “if 
that’s the best they could do.” 

Ireen’s eyes flashed. 

“He can’t help it,’’ she confided to P.C. Midgely. 
“His mother wasn’t careful enough, that’s all. And, 
of course, it rankles a bit!”’ 

P.C. Midgely looked perplexed. 

“Here,” he said. ‘I’m not on duty, but 

“Tf you were,” said Baskett, thumping down his 
tankard, ‘‘you’d arrest that bitch for using abusive 
langwidge.”’ 

‘Now, now,” said P.C. Midgely, as the barmaid 
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drew nearer interestedly, ‘‘that’s enough of that. 
Seems to me that you’re the one that’s abusive. 
Ought to be ashamed of yourself, calling a young lady 
names like that.” 

“Oh, I ought, ought I?” said Baskett. “‘P’raps 
you didn’t ’ear what she called me!” 

“She didn’t call you anything,” said P.C. Midgely 
sternly. 

“Come away, do,” said Ireen, in a well-bred voice. 
“TI never did like being mixed up in anything vulgar. 
There’s a nice-looking gentleman at that table and 
perhaps he won’t mind if we take our drinks over 
there.”’ 

She led the way, wriggling her hips with scornful 
elegance towards Gidleigh, who nodded politely and 
resumed his Evening News. P.C. Midgely seated him- 
self a little awkwardly and produced a packet of 
cigarettes. The bar was filling up now with fresh 
customers. 

“Wait a bit,’”’ Gidleigh said, from behind his paper. 
“Until he clears out.” 

They had not to wait long. Baskett drained his 
second pint and banged down the tankard. There 
was a blast of cold air as he flung open the door and 
took himself off. 

“An ugly customer,’ Gidleigh said quietly. 

“Jim Baskett’s a bit queer,’ P.C. Midgely agreed. 
“And he drinks too much. But we’ve nothing against 
him, sir. A bit quarrelsome sometimes.” 

“Then don’t provoke him,” Gidleigh said, turning 
to Ireen. ‘Or the job I’ve got for you may turn out 

unpleasant.”’ 

“Who says I’m doing jobs for the cops?” said 
[reen, 
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“Will you do anything for Mrs. Twigg?” Gidleigh 
asked, from behind his paper. 

‘“That’s different,’ Ireen said. ‘“‘Give us the dope.” 

“T want you,’ Gidleigh said, ‘“‘to get hold of the 
youngest vicarage child, and go with her to the woods 
at the back of Bloomfield.”’ 

“What, Maisie?” said Ireen. ‘That kid wants her 
b-t-m smacked.”’ 

“You can smack it afterwards,’ said Gidleigh. 
“The point is, Maisie knows how to get a view through 
the windows of Bloomfield, and I want you to tell me 
exactly how you think Mrs. Twigg is looking. Exactly, 
mind. You'll probably have to climb a tree to do it.”’ 

Ireen opened her mouth to speak, changed her mind 
and nodded. 

“O.K.,”’ she said. 

Gidleigh rustled his paper and appeared absorbed 
in the racing items. 

“For the moment,” he went on, “‘I propose to remain 
a commercial gentleman. For that reason, Midgely, 
you and your superiors will not contact me unneces- 
sarily, nor shall I enter the local station. But there 
is certain information I want obtained by the Corn- 
bridge station sergeant, and I want it by to-morrow. 
Incidentally, tell your people at Cornbridge that the 
ink bottle and penholder belonging to the missing Mr. 
Chumley are to be tested for fingerprints by their 
detective branch, although it’s a bit late in the day 
for that. Check up with prints from Mr. Chumley’s 
hairbrushes and so forth in his bedroom. Got it?” 

“Yes, sir.’ P.C. Midgely nodded eagerly. This 
was real crime stuff. ‘‘ And the other item, sir?” 

“The other item,’’ Gidleigh said, “will be obtained 
via Scotland Yard from the War Office. It is a list 
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of the German prisoners of war who escaped from 
Charwell camp, together with the numbers of the 
huts they occupied.” 


Chief Inspector Gidleigh took it into his head to 
attend matins at the village church on the Sunday 
morning. From his pew at the extreme rear of the 
aisle he could view the tiny congregation unobserved, 
and he found the peaceful spectacle conducive to 
reflection. Rather surprisingly, there was Ireen in 
the vicarage pew to the right of the chancel. In a 
comparatively quiet coat and skirt and appropriately 
subdued make-up her presence was less startling than 
might have been expected. She was seated next to 
Charles Danny, who had Elf on his other side. Sand- 
wiched thus, Charles looked acutely ill at ease. The 
twins, Alethea and Dorcas, sat behind Charles and Elf 
and had with them Maisie, whose marbly eyes were 
everywhere except on her book. The rest of the con- 
gregation amounted to no more than a dozen odd 
members of the local shopkeeping and farming com- 
munity, gathered together in two rows on the left of 
the chancel. 

Then Gidleigh’s eyes wandered across the ancient 
nave and came to rest by one of the squat Norman 
pillars near the west door. There was a woman 
kneeling there, solitary, a lonely and disconnected 
figure with no part in the act of corporate worship. 
Her shoulders were hunched and a handkerchief was 
pressed against her eyes. When, presently, she raised 
a misery-stained countenance, Gidleigh recognised 
Mrs. Baskett. 
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O frequently did the duties of the factotum at 

Bloomfield require his presence in the entrance 
drive, the flanking shrubbery or on the front lawns 
that visitors to that inhospitable residence might be 
excused for wondering whether, in fact, Baskett were a 
servant or a sentinel. It was Baskett who received 
the baker and milkman, and it was invariably Baskett 
who took charge of the infrequent letters that arrived 
for his employers. Not that these ever consisted of 
anything more intriguing than circulars and those 
documents addressed alternatively to ‘‘or occupier.” 
The Charwell postman who delivered on this particular 
round considered the Bloomfield mail a waste of his 
time. 

Towards late afternoon on the Monday, Baskett was 
engaged in flicking the gravel with a birch besom when 
the gate hinge squealed at a new arrival. Auto- 
matically, the familiar phrases started to Baskett’s 
lips, when he paused. The visitor was a woman in 
nurse’s uniform, thin, middle-aged and the unfortunate 
possessor of what is known in the medical profession 
as an engorged nose, and by the laity as grog blossoms. 
But her smile was wide and devastatingly friendly, 
and her voice was soft and genteel. 

“This is Mr. Twigg’s house?” she asked. 

Baskett nodded. 

“Mr. Twigg’s out,’’ he said, “ but——’”’ 
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“But Mrs. Twigg is at home, I think,” said the 
visitor gently. 

Baskett nodded again. 

“You'll be the nurse, I take it,”’ he said. 

‘Nurse Plummer,’ said the visitor, widening her 
smile. 

Without further word, Baskett turned and led the 
way round to the rear of the house. Unlocking the 
back entrance he beckoned her in, closing and locking 
the door behindthem. Their footsteps echoed hollowly 
up uncarpeted stairs. 

“Golly!” breathed a small voice high up within the 
foliage of an ancient elm beyond the garden wall. 
“Did you see that!” 

Ireen shifted in her precarious seat uncomfortably. 
There was a large tear in her slacks, which revealed an 
expanse of pink thigh, and she had no intention of 
making matters worse if she could help it. 

“Well, what about it,’ she said. “‘Haven’t you 
ever seen a nurse before? ”’ 

“It wasn’t a nurse,’ said Maisie, from the branch 
above. ‘‘At least, not an ordinary nurse. I bet it 
was a midwife.” 

“The trouble with you,” said Ireen, “is you’ve got 
too much imagination. How you tell the difference 
fifty yards away between an ordinary nurse and a 
midwife is a bit beyond me.”’ 

“They ave different,’ Maisie said. ‘‘They’re grim. 
We've got one in the village and she’s awfully grim. 
I say, did you notice her nose?” 

“Indigestion,’’ said Ireen charitably. 

“No it wasn’t. It was drink,’’ said Maisie happily. 

“Have it your own way,” said Ireen unconcernedly. 
felt SoC Kepy me, 
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“It won’t be for Mrs. Twigg,” giggled Maisie. 
“When it starts,” 

“If I had my way,” said Ireen, “I’d smack your 
b-t-m and go on smacking it until you learnt to behave 
hike a lady.”’ 

“Hsst!”’ said Maisie suddenly. “Look!” She 
pointed at a bedroom window on a level with their 
perch. 

Ireen leant forward. The new arrival at Bloomfield 
was standing by the window unfastening her cape. 
Beneath this a starched apron came into view. Bend- 
ing, the visitor took out a series of bottles and packages 
from a suitcase at her feet. These she arranged on 
the dressing-table, maintaining at the same time a 
smiling conversation with someone within the room, 
who remained out of sight. There was no doubt that, 
despite the smile, the new nurse bore an uncommonly 
displeasing aspect. Ireen shuddered. 

““She gives me the do-das,”’ she said. 

“Well, she’s the midwife,’ said Maisie avidly. 
‘And Twigg’s got her in because he doesn’t want our 
doctor in his house. He doesn’t want anybody in the 
place who might find out something. It’s awfully 
sinister, isn’t it?” 

‘“‘Let’s go home,”’ said Ireen. “I’ve got cramp in 
my right leg. It’s all O.K. for you, but I’m not a 
squirrel or a bird or something like that. Besides, 
we've been here nearly an hour and we haven’t seen 
Mrs. Twigg once. What’s to stop us trying the front 
door again like ordinary visitors? ”’ 

“Baskett,” said Maisie. ‘‘He stopped you all right 
last time. He’s stopped everybody—except the mid- 
wife.’ She giggled, and then an idea struck her. 
“I say, suppose I go round and talk to Baskett in the 
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drive while you shin over that wall and try the back 
door ?”’ 

‘No, thank you,”’ said Ireen definitely. ‘No more 
climbing for me. Well, blow me down, if it isn’t 
another visitor!’’ Ireen craned her neck precariously 
through the branches and pointed. 

“Looks like the charlady to me.”’ 

‘““They haven’t got a charlady,”’ said Maisie. ‘“‘They 
haven’t got anybody, except Baskett. And if they 
had a charlady she wouldn’t go round the back wall, 
because that door’s always kept locked.”’ 

She peered out. 

“Golly!” she said. “‘That’s funny! It’s Mrs. 
Letts!” 

“O.K. by me,” said Ireen without interest. ‘‘Do 
we get down now?” 

““She’s snooping!’ whispered Maisie excitedly. 

“Let her snoop,” said Irene crossly. ‘‘This is a 
mug’s game, this is.”’ 

““Hsst!” said Maisie. She stared at the approach- 
ing figure, marbly-eyed. There was no doubt about 
it, Mrs. Letts’s manner was distinctly strange. She 
was hugging the wall and moving with peculiar fur- 
tiveness. By the door in the wall she halted, tried 
the handle and then stooped to peer through the 
keyhole. 

‘““She’s potty,’ muttered Ireen contemptuously. 

‘““She’s looking for Mr. Chumley,’”’ said Maisie. 

“Well, anybody who looks for anybody like that 
must be potty,” said Ireen. ‘‘Seems to me everybody 
in this place is playing at detectives. And you can 
count me out.”’ 

They watched the landlady as she stood there, as if 
listening intently. Presently she turned and retraced 
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her steps to disappear round the wall. Maisie drew a 
breath. 

“She knows something!” she said ecstatically. 
“And I wouldn’t be in somebody’s shoes when she 
finds out who’s done in her pet Mr. Chumley!”’ 


Mr. Hooper unrolled the map and weighted down its 
four corners. It was an Ordnance map on a scale of 
six inches to the mile. Chief Inspector Gidleigh bent 
over attentively as Mr. Hooper’s clean white forefinger 
slid along a colour-washed boundary line that en- 
closed the greater part of the sheet. 

“The Dannys’ property,’ explained Mr. Hooper, 
“embraced this area and a considerable portion of the 
village of Charwell. It now consists solely of the house 
and grounds known as Bloomfield. Sic transit gloria 
muna.” 

“And he hasn’t even got that at the moment,’”’ said 
Gidleigh. 

Mr. Hooper shook his head regretfully. 

“The village inn,”’ he said, “‘is no place for a Danny. 
The Dannys, sir, were great people. Clarum et venera- 
bile nomen. However, I trust eventually that we shall 
succeed in persuading Mr. Twigg to relinquish his 
tenancy of Bloomfield.”’ 

“A peculiar choice of residence,” observed Gidleigh, 
“for a Bond Street hairdresser.’’ 

“Very peculiar indeed,’’ said Mr. Hooper. “ Degusti- 
bus non est disputandum.” 

Gidleigh got out his pipe and litit. He resumed his 
study of the map with massive concentration. 
Presently he ran his pipe-stem along the Cornbridge- 
Charwell road and brought it to rest at a point half a 
mile from the village outskirts. 
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“This field,’ he said, ‘‘is the site of the German 
prison camp?” 

Mr. Hooper nodded. 

“It was requisitioned,” he said. ‘‘That, of course, 
was long after the land had passed out of my client’s 
hands, so I had no part in the transaction. So far as 
I know, the area—comprising about fifty acres—is 
still held by the War Office.” 

“So that a person occupying one of the disused 
hutments would be doing so illegally,’’ Gidleigh said. 
“And the law could turn him out.” 

“That is so, of course,’ agreed Mr. Hooper. “On 
the other hand, there is considerable sympathy for these 
homeless men from the Forces, and provided they do 
not constitute a public nuisance I doubt if action would 
be taken.’ 

Gidleigh continued to frown over the map. Clouds 
of pungent tobacco fumes arose and Mr. Hooper 
coughed deprecatingly. He supposed that the detec- 
tive from Scotland Yard must be finding something 
very important and obscure about this very ordinary 
map, but it seemed needless to add so much smoke to 
the mystery. 

“All this,’’ said Gidleigh presently, indicating the 
camp area, with a circular movement of his pipe- 
stem, ‘‘1is flat.’ 

“Flat?’’ Mr. Hooper said, staring. “Yes, yes, 
flat, undoubtedly. A sort of plateau. If you observe 
the contour line you will see that the road rises from 
the Cornbridge direction and falls again into Charwell. 
To the south of the camp, that is, and beyond these 
woods.”’ 

‘“‘And these woods adjoin the garden at Bloomfield,”’ 
Gidleigh said. 
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‘That is so,” Mr. Hooper agreed patiently. ‘Is it 
significant, may I ask?” 

“To tell you the truth,” Gidleigh said, speaking very 
slowly, “I don’t know—yet.”’ 

He rose. 

“Tempus omnia revelat,”’ said Mr. Hooper, opening the 
door for him. As soon as the visitor had departed 
Mr. Hooper opened both the windows too. 

Chief-Inspector Gidleigh, meanwhile, had taken him- 
self and his pipe to the Cornbridge Police Station and 
began polluting the air in the charge-room. 

“Got that information ready?” he asked Sergeant 
Pink. 

“Here it is, sir,’ the sergeant said. “By phone 
from the Yard this morning.”’ He picked up a type- 
written memo. 


“Only one attempt at escape was made by the 
German inmates of Charwell camp. For the most 
part, it seems, they knew when they were well off. 
In this case, two men got out by some undiscovered 
means during the first week in January, 1945, and were 
at liberty for four days, during which they only 
succeeded in hiding in adjacent woods. They were 
recaptured on the fifth day in a state of complete 
exhaustion from exposure and lack of food, and one, 
Rudi Schiller, subsequently died from the effects of 
that exposure. The other man, Kurt Holtzapfel, 
survived and was among those repatriated. The 
number of the hut occupied by Schiller and Holtzapfel 
was 287,” 


“Which is the number of the hut occupied at this 
moment by Baskett and his wife,’ said Gidleigh, 
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‘“‘which may be sentiment or it may not. Her maiden 
name was Schiller, wasn’t it?”’ 

Sergeant Pink nodded. 

‘“T looked her up in the aliens’ file,” he said. ‘We 
keep tabs on these people even if they do marry our 
chaps. Nothing against her, sir. Seems a decent 
sort.” 


Late afternoon found Chief Inspector Gidleigh sight- 
seeing again in the vicinity of Charwell. As always, 
he preferred his own company during the initial stages 
of any investigation, and found pedestrian exercise 
conducive to thought. Solvitur ambulando would be 
Mr. Hooper’s phrase for the occasion. 

The camp looked more than usually deserted as 
Gidleigh passed it. Even the Basketts’ hut betokened 
life by no more than a thin plume of smoke and the 
usual homely display of washing was absent. Beyond 
the camp confines Gidleigh left the road that descended 
into Charwell and sauntered into the flanking woods, 
moving unhurriedly, but with set direction. The 
undergrowth was dense with beech and chestnut 
saplings, and he had some trouble in making his way. 
Eventually, the way was barred altogether by a steep 
little gill with a stream running along its rock-strewn 
bed. Gidleigh had expected to encounter this obstacle, 
thanks to the admirably detailed map in Mr. Hooper’s 
office, and he stood now, gazing down the declivity, 
too absorbed in his reflections to consider the matter 
of getting across. Presently, he moved along the bank 
as if seeking a footbridge or stepping-stones, but, if 
anything, the crossing appeared more difficult. The 
water was shallow, thanks to a recent spell of light 
rainfall, but the almost sheer sides of the gill gave 
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evidence of a depth of at least six feet more in flood- 
time, and offered little in the way of foothold in its 
dry state. It would, of course, be easy enough to 
slide down the crumbly earth and stones and wade 
across, but Gidleigh did not appear to consider this. 
Instead, he set off in a new direction that brought him 
near the northern fringe of the wood. And then he 
paused again. Between the trees he could see the stone 
wall that enclosed the Bloomfield garden, and, near 
at hand, he could hear feminine voices. As the voices 
drew nearer Ireen and Maisie came into view. 

“Well, blow me down!”’ said Ireen, at the sight of 
Gidleigh. “If you haven’t gone and found the babes 
in the wood!”’ 

“As a matter of fact,’ Gidleigh said, ‘I was looking 
for something rather different. Suppose we select a 
more discreet place for a little chat, shall we?”’ 

“T’ve got a lovely secret place,’ said Maisie, skipping 
ahead. ‘Nobody knows it but me. And you must 
promise not to give it away.”’ 

“That kid,’ said Ireen, “knows too much. I 
suppose you haven’t got a pin, have you? Climbing 
trees is all right if you’re a monkey and don’t wear 
trousers.” 

From his pocket Gidleigh took out a miniature first- 
aidset. Extracting a safety-pin from this he presented 
it to Ireen, who fastened up the gaping rent over her 
thigh. 

“Thanks ever so,’ Ireen said. “I was brought up 
modest, you see. Not that I’ve got much purity left 
after an hour up a tree with that kid.” 

“She has an inquiring mind,” said Gidleigh, “‘ which 
has its uses so far as I am concerned.” 

“Her mind,” Ireen said, ‘‘stinks.”’ 
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‘““Here we are!” called out Maisie, halting ahead of 
them on the brink of the gill. ‘You'll have to slide 
down on your behinds, but nobody’ll ever find us 
here!” 

“Well, who wants to find us?” said Ireen, peering 
over the gill with lukewarm interest. ‘‘Are we sup- 
posed to be hiding from Mr. Twigg, or what?”’ 

“It’s my secret hidey-hole,” said Maisie. ‘‘ Nobody 
knows about it. J come here when I want to be quite 
alone.”’ 

“No trouble about that as far as I’m concerned,” 
said Ireen. ‘All right. Another hole in these slacks 
won't make much difference.”’ 

She lowered her legs over the bank and disappeared 
down the slope in Maisie’s wake. Gidleigh followed 
with some loss of dignity and found himself standing 
on a pile of earth and stones that had evidently 
resulted from some minor landslide brought about 
by the eroding action of the stream. Behind him, in 
_ the bank itself, was a shallow and muddy cavity over- 
hung by a tangle of tree roots. 

“There you are!” said Maisie happily, seating her- 
self within the cavity. ‘“‘No one would ever find us 
here if they looked for a week. It’s no good in flood- 
time though, because the water covers it up. I say, 
isn’t anybody coming in?” 

“T’d be more comfortable outside, if you don’t 
mind,” said Ireen. ‘I s’pose nobody’s got a fag?”’ 

Gidleigh produced his pouch and a packet of cigarette 
papers and handed them over. Seating herself on the 
pile of earth, Ireen began expertly to roll herself a 
cigarette. The resultant fumes caused her to gasp. 

“Christmas!” she said. ‘I’ve often wondered how 
you cops get so tough.”’ 
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Gidleigh lowered himself beside her. The odd trio 
looked like something out of a dream. 

“Well, we didn’t see her,” Ireen began. 

“You didn’t see Mrs. Twigg?” Gidleigh asked, 
frowning. “Dear, dear, that is a pity! Because, you 
see, I particularly wanted you to tell me how you think 
she’s looking.”’ 

“She’s in bed,’’ said Maisie. 

“How do we know she’s in bed,” Ireen said im- 
patiently. “She just didn’t come near the window, 
that’s all. And not being a cat burglar I wasn’t 
going to climb the rain-water pipe just to see how Mrs. 
Twigg’s looking. If you want to know how she’s 
looking why don’t you go and knock at the door and 
say youve called about the drains or something? 
Of course, if the police are going to stand me a new pair 
of slacks I might climb that tree again, but I’ll do it 
by myself, thank you. That kid gives me the willies.”’ 

“Mrs. Twigg zs in bed,”’ declared Maisie positively. 
“You could tell by the way the nurse was talking to 
her 

“The nurse?” Gidleigh asked, removing his pipe 
from his mouth. 

“The midwife,’ said Maisie, nodding shrewdly. 

“Here,” said Ireen. ‘Come offit. What you think 
isn’t evidence.”’ 

“And when,’’ Gidleigh asked, ‘‘did this interesting 
visitor arrive, I wonder?” | 

“We saw her come,’’ Maisie said. ‘And Baskett 
took her in the back door. And then we saw her 
through the bedroom window. I knew she was a 
midwife as soon as I spotted her awful face.”’ 

“You'll remember that, you will,” said Ireen, “when 
your turn comes. If it ever does. Personally, I’m 
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pretty sure that any man will run miles in the opposite 
direction.”’ 

“I suppose,’’ Gidleigh said presently, ‘‘ you couldn’t 
describe this lady a little more accurately?” 

“Golly!” said Maisie. “The nose is all you'll need. 
She drinks!” 

“Tt’s a red nose, is it?’ Gidleigh said. 

“It’s a stop-light,” said Maisie. ‘‘ All swelled up and 
blobby.”’ 

Gidleigh chewed his overhanging moustache 
reflectively. 

“Tf you want a proper description,” Ireen aid 

“she’s thin, with grey hair, rather high cheek-bones, 
very white false teeth. Smiles a lot. Smokes a lot, 
too, by the look of her fingers.”’ 

“Thank you very much,” Gidleigh answered. ‘It 
seems quite possible that after all, we may be on to 
something.’’ 

Maisie nodded. 

‘Mrs. Letts is on to something, too,’’ she said. 

“Mrs. Letts?” Gidleigh said carefully. 

““Snooping,”’ Maisie said. “Like us. We saw her 
creeping outside the garden wall. Then she took a 
peek through the keyhole in the door.”’ 

Gidleigh frowned. 

“Peculiar, that,’’ he said. 

‘“‘She’s crackers,’’ Ireen said. “She’s seeing things.” 

Gidleigh nodded slowly. 

_“She’s seeing Chumley,’’ he said. 
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OR somewhat over an hour Charles had sat at the 

wheel of the M.G. in Cornbridge Market Street, and 
itis a solemn commentary on his mental state that such 
patience was possible. Here he slumped with nothing 
to do except smoke countless cigarettes whilst Elf was 
inside the Maison Diane having a hair-do. 

She came out at last, serene and soignée and Charles 
slid aside to let her take the wheel. Elf steered the 
M.G. smoothly through the Cornbridge traffic. 

“Tt’s all settled,” Elf said, as they took the open road. 

“It looks very nice,’’ Charles said absently. 

“Do wake up,” Elf said. “Not my hair, darling. © 
It’s about Ireen. I’ve got her a job.” 

Charles looked startled. 

“In Cornbridge?”’ he said. ‘‘My God!” 

“Well, we lost her present job for her, darling,’’ said 
Elf, ‘‘so it’s the least we can do. When I told the 
people in Diane’s that she’d done two years at Alphonse 
in Bond Street, they jumped at her. She starts on 
Monday week. And she can stay at the vicarage until 
she finds some rooms in Cornbridge.”’ 

Elf hummed complacently as she opened out the 
M.G. Charles gazed at her profile in admiration. 

“The way you think of things,’’ he said. 

“Yes, darling,’ Elf said. ‘Did you get that baby’s 
cough linctus?”’ 

“My God!” gasped Charles ‘‘I forgot.” 
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“T knew you would, darling,’ Elf said ‘So I got 
some myself.’’ 

She sent the M.G. spinning up the rise and brought 
it to rest against the road verge by the derelict camp. 
From her handbag she took out a small medicine bottle. 

“Shall I come too?” Charles asked. 

“No, darling. We might meet Baskett, and he’s 
more likely to forget himself with you than me.” 

She got out and crossed the rough turf towards hut 
No. 287. At her approach the hut door was swung 
open and Baskett strode out angrily. 

‘We want no snoopers here,” he said. “Tl thank 
you to take yourself off, Miss Elfrida.”’ 

“Don’t be rude,” Elf said, holding out the bottle. 
“Give that to your wife and tell her that if the baby’s 
cough isn’t better in the morning, she’s to see the 
doctor. I shall ring up Dr. Adams myself to inquire.” 

‘““And might I ask,’’ said Baskett, staring at the 
bottle without touching it, “how you know my baby’s 
got a cough?”’ 

“T know pretty well everything that goes on in this 
village,’ said Elf. ‘“That’s our job at the vicarage. 
And very thankless it is sometimes. Especially with 
people like you.”’ 

“| didn’t arsk for your charity,” said Baskett. ‘‘ Nor 
I don’t want it.”’ 

“Your baby wants that linctus,” said Elf, ‘‘and your 
wife is worrying about it. She’s a better sort than you 
deserve, Baskett, even if she is a German. And it’s’ 
about time you gave her a decent life instead of shutting 
her away from everything and spending your time 
drinking. Why aren’t you at work now?” 

“That,” said Baskett, protruding his lower lip, ‘‘is 
my business. And it ain’t yours.” 
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Elf compressed her mouth. 

“Take the bottle,’’ she said. ‘‘I think it is about 
time somebody called in to see how Mrs. Twigg is getting 
on. She ought not to be alone all day in that state.”’ 

“You needn’t worry, miss,’’ Baskett sneered. ‘‘The 
nurse ll see ’er through it.”’ 

Elf stared with knit brows. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” she said, “that Mrs. 
Twigg isn’t going to have a doctor?” 

Suddenly Baskett hesitated. 

“T don’t know anything about it,” he said, with 
peculiar uneasiness. He grabbed at the bottle, and 
turning on his heel, strode back to the hut. The door 
slammed viciously. Elf was thoughtful as she returned 
to the M.G. 

“That fellow,’”’ Charles said, “wants a lesson in 
manners. Like his employer.” 

Elf nodded. The M.G. moved forward. 

““There’s a nurse at Bloomfield,’’ she said. ‘And 
there won’t be a doctor. I don’t like it.” 

“So long as Mrs. Twigg likes it,’’ Charles said, “I 
don’t see where we comein. Mrs. Twigg’s confinement 
is rather a personal matter, isn’t i1t?”’ 

Elf said nothing. Her eyes were on the road ahead 
and she was humming reflectively. They found Maisie 
in the vicarage porch, grinning smugly at the twins, 
whose angry faces betokened the father and mother of a 
row over Maisie’s assumption of superior knowledge. 

“There’s a nurse there,’’ said Maisie, in triumph. 

“T know,” said Elf shortly. 

Maisie looked disappointed. 

““She’s a midwife,’ she said. 

“T know,” Elf answered. ‘“ Where’s Mr. Gidleigh?”’ 

“‘He’s gone to London,” Maisie said. “In a hurry. 
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We found him wandering about in the Bloomfield 
woods, and he’s found out something.”’ 

“Who's ‘we’?” Elf said. 

“Treen and me. She’s torn her trousers, trying to 
see Mrs. Twigg. But we saw the midwife. Ooh! 
She’s a terror!” 

Elf was silent. She rarely worried. But she looked 
worried now. 


“A peculiar case,’ said the Assistant Commissioner, 
flipping over another sheet in the dossier. ‘Begins 
with the apparently pointless disappearance of a tame 
curate and now looks quite promising.”’ 

Chief Inspector Gidleigh consulted his notes. 

“Tf I can get these details before the last train back 
to Charwell, sir, it’d strengthen my arm. At present, 
as you say, it’s promising, but we’ve nothing concrete.”’ 

“Fingerprints at Chumley’s lodgings?” suggested the 
Assistant Commissioner. 

Gidleigh shook his head. 

“Negative, sir. Too long after. And too much 
cleaning.”’ 

“Well, we’ve nothing on Twigg,’’ said the Assistant 
Commissioner. “Superintendent Vivian’s been on to 
him ever since you started. Seems a bit of a gay 
Lothario and all that. And there’s a suspicion of 
money troubles as the result. What he makes out of a 
good business he blows on wine, women and song. 
Particularly the second. As you probably know, these 
Bond Street rents are pretty steep.” 

Gidleigh looked interested. 

“Ts there any one particular woman involved, sir?”’ 

The Assistant Commissioner shook his head. 

“Apparently not. Just general ranging in an 
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expensive way. Extraordinary how women—nice ones 
often—will fall for chaps like that. Trouble is, there’s 
nothing in the records about any of those people you’re 
interested in.”’ 

“What about the nurse?”’ said Gidleigh. 

“Not even the nurse,’’ said the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, “though as it happens, we’ve got a description 
that tallies with yours, nose andall. Here we are’’—the 
Assistant Commissioner picked out a sheet of paper. 
“Vivian dug this out, but it won’t help you much. 
Rose Elizabeth Plummer, Certificated Midwife. Age 
44. Description as per schedule below. Came under 
our notice two years ago under suspicion of being in- 
volved in case of abortion. But the medical evidence 
cleared her completely and there’s been no complaint 
since.” 

Gidleigh stared at the paper massively. 

“Wonder how Twigg got on to her, sir?” 

The Assistant Commissioner shrugged his shoulders. 

“Dunno,” he said. “She’s a free-lance. Well 
qualified, I gather. Lives in Kilburn.” 

“Oh!” said Gidleigh. 

‘“T suppose that does explain it,’”’ agreed the Assistant 
Commissioner. ‘‘Doesn’t make her suspect, though. 
And it seems to me you can’t consider anybody as 
suspect until you establish a motive of some kind for 
Chumley’s disappearance. Looks like sex to me.”’ 

“More than that, sir,’’ Gidleigh said. 

“Well, it might be anything,” said the Assistant 
Commissioner. ‘‘ With barbers, curates, midwives and 
German prisoners, God only knows what it is!”’ 


“T’ve gone all truly rural,’ said Ireen, lifting the 
tankard, and blowing the froth expertly on to P.C. 
150 
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Midgely’s tunic. ‘‘My! It’s pretty filling stuff after 
pink gins, isn’t it?” 

“It’s wholesome,” said P.C. Midgely. ‘Does you 
good, beer does. Fills you out.”’ 

“Well, if you like figures all tummy and behind,” 
said Ireen, “I can promise you a treat. Only don’t 
expect me to go about in slacks, will you? I must sit 
down sometimes.” 

She took a swig at the beer. “Got a fag, Mr. 
Midgely?”’ 

P.C. Midgely obliged. 

“Between friends,” he said daringly, ‘““my name’s 
Alfred.” 

Treen winked at him. 

“Alf it is,’ she said. “And I’ve got a bit of news 
that’ll knock you out.”’ | 

“Go on,” said P.C. Midgely. 

“‘A job,” Ireen said. 

“What job?” asked P.C. Midgely obtusely. 

“ Hair-dos,”’ said Ireen. ‘‘Perms and facials and all 
the rest. Meet me outside the Maison Diane in Corn- 
bridge on your evenings off.”’ 

P.C, Midgely stared. 

“No more London?” he said. 

“No more London,” said Ireen. “It’s the simple 
country maiden for yours. Hence the beer.”’ 

P.C. Midgely digested this tremendous tidings with 
difficulty. He appeared to cast about for his next 
opening. 

“T gotter motor-bike,”’ he said obliquely. 

Ireen waited. 

“And a sidecar,” said P.C. Midgely. 

“What a lad,’’ said Ireen. 

“Talking of evenings off,’ went on P.C. Midgely, 
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dropping his voice. “It’s my turn off duty to-night. 
There’s pictures in Cornbridge.”’ 
“Let’s go,”’ said Ireen. 


Elf was unaccountably restless. Over an hour had 
passed since she had sent Charles back to the Sword 
and Cross and more than two hours since the twins and 
Maisie had gone to bed. Only Mr. Waverly-Smith still 
sat in his armchair, dozing over a book. The clock on 
the mantelpiece pinged eleven sharp little notes and Mr. 
Waverly-Smith woke up. 

“Time for bed, Daddy,” Elf said. She was stitching 
at a green garment on her knees. 

“Yes, dear,’’ said the vicar. ‘‘ What is that strange 
dress you are mending?” 

“Treen’s trousers,’ Elf said, holding them up. “She 
tore them climbing trees.’’ 


“Dear me,”’ said the vicar. ‘A most peculiar young 


woman. Excellent in her own way, no doubt, but I 
confess I don’t quite understand the purpose of her 
visit.”’ 

“You will soon, darling,’ Elf said. “It’s rather 
complicated at present.”’ 

“Everything seems complicated,” said the vicar, 
“since poor Chumley’s disappearance. It is very 
depressing.”’ 

Elf nodded. 

“Yes, darling. You don’t believe that Mr. Chumley 
had a secret love affair, do you?”’ 

“Tt is quite preposterous,’’ said the vicar with sudden 
energy. 

“Or that anyone could have a grudge against him?”’ 
said Elf. 

“No, no, no,’ said the vicar. ‘“Chumley was 
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kindness itself. If anything, too ready to bear the 
burdens of others. A—ah—truly Christian character.” 

“Yes,” Elf nodded. ‘‘That’s what I’m afraid of. 

Better go to bed now, darling, I will see to the locking 
up.) 
Mr. Waverly-Smith wandered from the room, and for 
a while Elf continued with her stitching. The stillness 
that descended became so profound that she started 
when the clock struck the half-hour. Yet she felt no 
desire to go to bed, and persisted at her task until it was 
completed. By this time the clock hands stood past 
midnight. And by this time Ireen should have returned 
from her outing with P.C. Midgely. 

The silence now pervaded all the house, blanketing, 
oppressive. It was a large house, designed for more 
spacious days and more prolific clerical families. Now 
the vicar’s family were accommodated in four first-floor 
bedrooms and all the attic rooms remained unfurnished. 
In these times of shrunken private means resident 
maids were unheard of, and Elf ran the establishment 
with occasional daily service for the ‘‘rough.” The 
rest was up to her. Unhurriedly now, she began her 
nightly rounds, systematically moving from window to 
window to test their catches, bolting doors and french 
windows in the living-rooms, switching out lights, and 
finally, in the back kitchen, banking up the boiler with 
coke. 

Before she switched out the kitchen light she gave a 
glance round to satisfy herself that everything had 
been left clean for the preparation of to-morrow’s 
breakfast. Then she mounted the wide stairway to 
her own room, shut the door quietly, and began to 
undress. Thank goodness she’d had the sense to give 
Ireen the latch-key. 
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As she pulled off her jumper and stepped out of her 
tweed skirt Elf’s thoughts ran affectionately and pos- 
sessively on Charles. She wished now that she had not 
sent him back to the Sword and Cross so early, but had 
kept him with her. But she had not intended to stay 
up so late and the people at the inn disliked their guests 
to be out after ten-thirty at night. All the same, she 
wished Charles were with her now, even though it was 
rather an immoral idea. Charles was so concrete and 
to-night she felt unaccountably disembodied. Even 
now she balked at getting into bed. 

After she had washed she seated herself at the dres- 
sing-table and spent an unwonted long time brushing 
out her hair. The little bedside clock told her it was a 
quarter past one. 

Drawing back the curtains, Elf opened the casement 
and leant out. Her room overlooked the rear of the 
vicarage garden. It was a very dark, almost opaque 
night, with a hint of fine rain suspended like mist. 
She lost sense of time as she leant on the sill and gazed 
out at nothing but the queer pictures her brain pro- 
jected against the blackness. They were fantastic 
pictures, of primeval things at the dawn of Life. They 
showed her the agony of birth and the struggle for 
fulfilment as these things have been since the bedrock 
of time. They were Genesis itself. And Elf under- 
stood them perfectly. 

Because of that, she was not surprised when, 
presently, she heard a cry from the darkness below 
her—a long-drawn moan. 

“Wait!” Elf called out softly. ‘I am coming!”’ 
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HREE hours earlier Alfred Midgely and Ireen had 

emerged from the Cornbridge Orpheum in that 
slightly bemused state which is engendered in untutored 
minds by the spectacle of stupendous emotion. It had 
all ended happily, thank God, but Ireen was depress- 
ingly aware of her own inadequacy in the matter of 
grand passion as exemplified by Ingrid Bergman, and 
P.C. Midgely was pretty certain he would never be 
able to make love like Gary Cooper. The answer seemed 
to be a short one at the Railway Hotel, and if they 
hurried they’d just be able to make it before closing 
time. 

“Pink gin this time,’ said P.C. Midgely, as if 
prescribing. | 

“Beer,” said Ireen. ‘“‘I want to come down to earth 
again, I do.”’ 

“Takes it out of you, don’t it?” said P.C. Midgely 
solemnly, passing her tankard. 

“Well, beer’s going to put it back,” said Ireen, taking 
a deep swig. “If anybody kissed me like that I’d 
swallow me teeth. Unless I was smothered first.’’ 

P.C. Midgely felt relieved by this pronouncement. 
He considered that Ireen could hold her own in the 
matter of looks with any of them film stars, but it was 
nice to know she didn’t expect a complicated technique 
from her admirers. He watched her wipe the beer 
from her lips and then replenish them with letter-box 
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red. She was his sort all right, and all the better for 
being a bit out of the ordinary. There wasn’t any 
other girl in Charwell like Ireen. A smart piece of 
goods, but sensible. 

“Give us a fag, Alf,’’ said Ireen. 

“Have another beer,’’ said P.C. Midgely, holding a 
match to her “ Weight.” 

“Time, ladies and gentlemen,” said the barman. 
“Drink up, if you please.”’ 

Treen linked her arm through P.C. Midgely’s. 

‘“Let’s go,” she said. 

It was very dark outside, witha threat ofrain. P.C. 
Midgely steered Ireen to the parking-place and tucked 
her into the sidecar. As he warmed up his engine the 
level-crossing gates closed for the London train. P.C. 
Midgely kept his engine ticking over as the train puffed 
into the station, disgorged half a dozen belated pas- 
sengers and puffed out again. With that tedious 
deliberation so irritating to the motorist the gates 
began to swing open once more. P.C. Midgely was just 
letting in his clutch when hurrying footsteps approached 
him. He turned his head to observe Chief Inspector 
Gidleigh, a little out of breath from running. 

“Well met,” said Gidleigh. ‘I was wondering how 
I was going to get out to Charwell.”’ 

P.C. Midgely concealed his own reactions to the 
encounter with difficulty. Some people didn’t know 
when they were surplus to requirements. 

“You'll find the pillion a bit bumpy, sir,” he said. 
“Tf I was you, I’d take a taxi.” 

“No taxis at this hour,” said Gidleigh. “Besides, — 
I’m in rather a hurry. I suppose ’? He paused, 
curiously. ‘‘There’s no news, is there?” 

“News?” said P.C. Midgely. ‘Not that I knows of. — 
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I’m off duty myself, as yousee. The missing gentleman 
hasn’t turned up, if that’s what you mean sir.”’ 

“T’m the only news here,”’ said Ireen. “I’ve gota 
job. Henceforth I’m the local yokel.”’ 

Gidleigh clambered awkwardly astride the pillion 
seat. P.C. Midgely let in his clutch. 

‘““What’s the job?”’ Gidleigh asked, holding on to his 
hat. 

“Wait till you see the Cornbridge hair-do,”’ said 
Ireen. “Bond Street glamour at half the price, that’s 
me.” 

“Congratulations,” Gidleigh said, ‘‘on leaving Bond 
Street, which apparently had its drawbacks.”’ 

“Meaning Twigg,’ said Ireen. ‘And you've said 
it.” 

Gidleigh nodded sympathetically. 

“Must have been difficult,’ he suggested, “‘to—er— 
evade that sort of thing.”’ 

P.C. Midgely accelerated somewhat violently. He 
disliked the turn the conversation had taken. For the 
next two miles Gidleigh was preoccupied with clinging 

_ on to his insecure seat and Ireen’s yellow hair streamed 
out like a comet’s tail. As they shot past the derelict 
camp buildings a light gleamed from the windows of 
Hut 287. For a country working man it seemed that 
Baskett kept unusual hours. And then Gidleigh caught 
a flash from between the trees at Bloomfield. A 
moment later another flash of light appeared, as if 
‘converging on the first. 

“Torches,” said P.C. Midgely. “Two of’em.”’ He 

<slowed his machine. 

“Taking out his dog,’ said Ireen. 

“They haven’t got a dog,’ P.C. Midgely said. “Or 

if they have, they haven't got a licence.”’ 
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“Drive on a bit,’’ Gidleigh ordered abruptly. ‘‘Get 
under those trees and wait for me. And don’t 
talk.”’ 

He slid off the pillion and moved on to the grass 
verge to deaden his footsteps. By the locked gates of 
Bloomfield he halted and stared between the bars. 
Only unrelieved blackness greeted him. Even from 
the dark mass of the house itself not the faintest glim- 
mer showed. He moved on again to the wall corner, 
entered the field adjoining it and followed the wall 
round to the woods at the rear of the garden. For the 
first time he saw a light, but it came from between the 
blinds of a window on the first floor. And then he 
heard voices on the other side of the wall. Twigg’s 
voice, and Baskett’s voice. Twigg was emanating a 
low, vicious series of oaths. 

“T’ve done all these ’ere shrubberies,’’ said Baskett, 
“twice over. And I’ve done them shrubberies the 
other side, too. And there’s nothing there, neither. 
You want to search the ’ouse, guv’nor, that’s what.”’ 

“Don’t be a blasted fool,’ said Twigg. “I’ve 
searched the house myself from the roof downwards, 
and that bitch of a woman’s still searching it. And if 
she'd had a grain more sense this wouldn’t have 
happened.”’ 7. 

Baskett grumbled something in an undertone an 
Gidleigh heard footsteps moving along the gravel 
towards the end of the garden. 

“Tf it wasn’t as dark as a cow’s inside,’ said Baskett 
presently, ‘‘we’d see traces in them beds. “Ave you 
looked in the tool shed, guv’nor?”’ 

“Of course I’ve looked in the tool shed,” said Twigg 
irascibly. “I tell you ” The voice broke off 
suddenly into an exclamation of surprise. 
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“Here!” said Twigg’s voice, rising sharply. “I 
thought you kept this door locked.” 

“T do keep that door locked,”’ said Baskett. ‘ No- 
body can’t get in that door.” 

“You blasted fool,” said Twigg. ‘The key’s in the 
lock.”’ 

“The key’s always in the lock,’’ said Baskett. “It’s 
on the inside, isn’t it? What’s wrong with that? You 
never said nothing about anyone getting out of that 
door, guv’nor. And no one can’t get in. Only by 
climbing the wall + 

“Shut your noise!” snarled Twigg savagely, “and 
come on!”’ 

Gidleigh heard the wall door being wrenched open, 
and hastily retreated towards the road. He waited 
until the rustle of dead leaves told him that the two 
men had entered the woods before he hurried back to 
P.C. Midgely and Ireen. 

“Bring your torch,’”’ he said. ‘“‘There’s something I 
don’t like about this. Can you find your way through 
those woods at night ?”’ 

“TI know them woods,” said P.C. Midgely, ‘like me 
own hand.” 

“Here,” said Ireen. ‘What about me?” 

“Wait here,’’ Gidleigh ordered. 

“Not on your sweet life,’ said Ireen. 

“All right,’’ Gidleigh said. ‘Now listen. I want 
those two—Baskett and Twigg—followed until they 
find what they’re looking for. If they fail, we keep out 
of their way. If they succeed—you can leave me to 
intervene, unless there’s any rough stuff, in which case 
you'll be handy. Got it?” 

“And s’pose they spot we're follering them?”’ said 
P.C. Midgely. 
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“You can say you're after poachers,” Gidleigh said. 
“And this young lady and I’ll lie low. Understand? 
It’s essential not to raise alarms unless we’re forced to 
by—by what I’m rather afraid of. No time to explain 
now. Come on.’ 

He allowed P.C. Midgely a dozen yards start before 
following with Ireen who gripped firmly at his sleeve. 
Instead of entering the woods at a point near to the 
Bloomfield wall, P.C. Midgely continued along the field 
until he arrived at a heave-gate that gave access to a 
broad ride between the trees. Gidleigh nodded with 
approval at these tactics which would enable them to 
move with greater silence than was possible where the 
going was littered with dead twigs and leaves. Also, 
the ride ran through the heart of the woods and anyone 
combing them would be obliged sooner or later to move 
across. Their eyes were by now habituated to the 
darkness and at a dozen paces they could keep P.C, 
Midgely’s dim figure in view. Presently, Gidleigh saw 
him stop with upraised arm. The swish of footsteps 
through dry leaves sounded to their right, and Ireen 
clutched tensely at Gidleigh’s sleeve. The footsteps 
drew nearer and a flash of light shot out, ringing a 
misty halo in the moisture-laden air. Gidleigh drew 
Ireen towards the bole of an ancient chestnut. P.C. 
Midgely remained motionless. The footsteps turned, 
retraced themselves, and died away. P.C. Midgely 
moved on again. Thirty paces on the same thing 
happened again, and it became manifest that this was a 
systematic combing of the wood between its northern 
fringe and the ride. The second stage in the search 
would be between the ride and the southern outskirts. 
Evidently, P.C. Midgely had divined this and was so 
timing his progress that the approaching searchers 
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would, at each turn, reach the ride at a point midway 
between himself and Gidleigh. 

It took twenty minutes to complete this stage of the 
operations. Through the southern half of the woods 
the gill now offered both an obstacle to Baskett and 
Twigg and a complication for P.C. Midgely, who had no 
means of guessing how the task would be resumed. 
Eventually, P.C. Midgely decided that the search would 
continue in parallel lines to the gill and thus made his 
blunder. Before he could take evasive action a torch 
shone full in P.C. Midgely’s features. 

“Who the hell” —rasped Twigg’s voice—“are you?”’ 

“Why, it’s Mr. Midgely!” came in Baskett’s startled 
voice, and a pause came. Gidleigh and his companion 
stood motionless, unseen. 

“T might ask,”’ said P.C. Midgely, in his most officious 
voice, “what you two think you're up to at this funny 
hour. Hey! These here woods aren’t your property, 
Mr. Twigg, so far as I know. This will want a bit of 
explaining, this will.”’ | 

He flashed on his torch and ran the beam over the 
two figures before him. Twigg’s countenance shone 
lividly. 

“ Poachers,’ said P.C. Midgely, “that’s what I’m 
after, if you want to know. Come on! Turn out yer 
pockets.”’ 

“Tl see you b—— first,’’ said Twigg, his figure 
swelling. 

“Oh you will, will you?” said P.C. Midgely. 
“Obscene language. Very good.” 

“Look out, guv’nor,’”’ reminded Baskett uneasily. 
fits the p'lice.” 

“Police!” echoed Twigg, staring at P.C. Midgely’s 
motor-cycle overalls. ‘‘Where’s his uniform, then?” 
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“ Never heard of a policeman in plain clothes, haven’t 
you?” said P.C. Midgely unpleasantly. ‘“There’s more 
than one way to catch poachers. Are you going to turn 
out them pockets, or not?” 

“Don’t be absurd,” said Twigg, with a shade less 
confidence. ‘Do I look like a poacher?” 

“In that case,’ said P.C. Midgely, ‘“‘p’raps you'll 
kindly say what you're doing in these here woods.” 

A pause fell. For the first time Twigg seemed at a 
loss. He gave an unconvincing laugh. 

“As a matter of fact,’’ he said, “it’s the cat. My 
wife’s a bit worried about it. The brute escaped, you 
Seas! 

‘““A cat, eh?” said P.C. Midgely carefully. “What 
sort of a cat?” 

‘““A black cat,’’ said Twigg. 

‘A black cat,”’ repeated P.C. Midgely. ‘Looking for 
a black cat in these here woods at this hour is what I’d 
call optimistic.”’ 

“T’ve had enough of this foolery,’’ said Twigg, his 
voice rising suddenly. “If you choose to think I’m a 
poacher you can send along a summons, and be damned 
to you.” 

“All right,” said P.C. Midgely, nodding ominously, 
“and if I find the cat, I’ll send that along too. You 
and Baskett here are behaving very suspicious, and 
you'll hear more about it. The best thing you can do 
now is to hop out of this, quick!” 

He kept his torch beam on their retreating figures 
until they were out of sight. Extinguishing the torch, 
he waited until their footsteps had died down in the 
distance before he rejoined Gidleigh and Ireen. 

‘You handled that well,’’ Gidleigh said quietly, “‘and 
I shall see that it is reported to the proper quarter.” 
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“Something to be said for a policeman boy friend,”’ 
said Ireen admiringly, and P.C. Midgely went pink in 
the darkness at this dual tribute. 

“The next move,” Gidleigh said, “‘is to finish comb- 
ing these woods. And I’m not looking for a cat.”’ 

P.C. Midgely nodded doubtfully. 

“There’s not a lot left, sir, ifit comes to that. Butif 
you'd say what we are looking for iS 

“ Just sing out,’’ Gidleigh said, “if you see anything 
unusual.”’ 

Under P.C. Midgely’s guidance they extended to 
twenty paces. The gill itself took the longest time to 
explore, but beyond this the wood thinned out to open 
field. The sky had lightened somewhat and a huddle 
of village buildings showed up in the middle distance. 
The search had drawn blank. 

“That footpath takes you to the vicarage,” P.C. 
Midgely said, pointing. ‘‘The best way to the Sword 
and Cross would be between them larches. That brings 
you out into the High Street behind the Post Office. 
It’d be quicker for you and the lady, Mr. Gidleigh, than 
going back to the motor-bike.”’ 

Gidleigh nodded. 

“Nervous?” he asked Ireen. 

“Not after Twigg’s gone back to bed,”’ said Ireen. 

“Right,” Gidleigh said. ‘Say nothing to anyone 
about this. Except to Miss Elfrida. I rather think 
she’ll understand. Tell her I shall be round in the 
morning.” 

He took the village direction across the field and was 
soon lost in the gloom. P.C. Midgely shifted his feet 
uncertainly. 

“How'd it be if I was to see you to the door?” he 
suggested. ‘‘It’s a bit lonesome for a female.”’ 
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“T think you policemen are wonderful,’’ said Ireen. 


“You are safe here,’ Elf said. “Lie quietly and 
don’t be afraid. J am going to get you a hot drink.”’ 

“Don’t leave me,’’ whispered the woman agonisingly. 
“Don’t let them find me!”’ 

“No one shall find you,’ Elf said. She gazed down 
at the pallid exhausted features beneath the unnaturally 
dark hair and smiled. It was aserenely compassionate 
smile. 

“You trust me?” she asked gently. 

The woman nodded. Her body seemed to relax 
under the bedclothes. 

“TIT saw your light,’’ she murmured. “The only 
light. And I have found Heaven a1 

Very softly Elf went from the room, reclosing the 
door. She carried with her a soaked and torn raincoat, 
a single bedraggled slipper whose sole had come apart 
and the shreds of a silk nightdress. The slipper she 
thrust into the kitchen boiler fire. The other rags she 
rolled up to be burnt later. Swiftly, efficiently, she got 
the Primus stove going and put on a kettle. Within 
five minutes she was back at the foot of the stairs. 
Then she paused as a key turned in the front door. She 
did not drop the tray. 

But the sight of Ireen was a relief. 

“Christmas!” said Ireen. ‘Everybody seems to be 
keeping funny hours to-night. Having breakfast?”’ 

With a slight movement of her hand Elf indicated the 
top of the stairs. lIreen whistled softly. 

“So that,’’ she said, “is why Twigg’s been combing 
the woods!” | 

“How did you know?” Elf asked. 

“We saw their lights,’ Ireen said. ‘Mr. Gidleigh 
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was on to that all right. So we tailed ’em while they were 
tailing her. Until Alf ran into Twigg, and that sent 
the draught whistling, not half!” 

“Alf who?” queried Elf. 

“Mr. Midgely,”’ Ireen said with a smirk. ‘You 
should have heard him dishing out the ripe raspberry. 
Ooh, I think your policemen are ‘i 

“Nobody must know,” Elf said. ‘“‘Go to bed now.” 

“Can't I help?” Ireen asked. ‘Is it—near?”’ 

Elf shook her head. 

“Not just yet.” 

Steadily, she mounted the stairs and entered her 
bedroom. 

The woman was half sitting up, tensely. 

“Who was that?” she said. ‘I heard " 

“It was a friend,” Elf said. ‘‘Someone who knows 
you well.” 

The last remaining traces of colour drained away 
from the woman’s features. 

“Keep her away,” she said. “Keep her away. I 
have no friends!” 
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LL the remainder of that night Elf sat up in her 

room by the restlessly sleeping woman. At 6.15 
a.m. she came quietly downstairs and telephoned Dr. 
Adams. She and Dr. Adams comprehended each other 
perfectly, and although he was astonished in his res- 
trained way he wasted no time on superfluous comment. 
He gave her certain instructions and would look in at 
about ten o’clock. No point in coming earlier, and he 
had his surgery hours to keep. He quite understood 
what she meant about not having a nurse. A bit 
irregular, of course... 

At seven o’clock Elf took her patient tea and toast, 
and talked to her as only one woman can talk to another 
atsuchtimes. Then, locking the door, Elf descended to 
the kitchen once more to prepare the family breakfast. 
Her next telephone calls were to an aunt in Kensington 
and to Charles at the Sword and Cross. The aunt 
agreed to take the twins for a couple of days, but 
balked irrevocably at Maisie. She went so far as to 
suggest some sort of remand home or approved school 
for Maisie. Elf sighed and resolved at least to concoct 
a lengthy shopping list for Maisie in Cornbridge, 
rounded off with a visit to the cinema. To Charles she 
gave instructions to call for the twins in the M.G. and 
take them to Cornbridge station in time for the 9.45 to 
town. He could squeeze in Maisie somewhere too, as 
she had shopping to do in Cornbridge. 
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“No, darling,” Elf said, “I can’t explain now. And 
don’t come in to-day, because I’m having a party and 
it isn’t your sort of party. Yes, I suppose you could 
call it a hen party.” 

Mr. Waverly-Smith was next down and Ireen last, 
looking a little drawn as a result of her recent activities. 

“You got in jolly late last night,’’ Maisie said, fixing 
Ireen with her marbly stare. 

“Tell-tale-tit,”’ said Ireen coldly. 

“Well, my room’s just over the front door, so [ 
couldn’t help hearing,’ said Maisie. “P.C. Midgely 
used to take Florrie Jinks out. Before that he took 
Ivy Middlewick. And before that ne 

“He can take Greta Garbo out if he wants to, I[ 
suppose,’ said Ireen. ‘‘Or does he have to ask your 
permission first ?”’ 

““Alethea and Dorcas are spending a few days with 
Aunt Phyllis,’ said Elf. ‘‘ Charles will be here with the 
M.G. in half an hour.” 

“But we don’t want to spend a few days with Aunt 
Phyllis,’ said the twins together, in pained surprise. 

Elf hummed. 

“There’s some shopping for you in Cornbridge, 
Maisie,’ she said. “Rather a lot, I’m afraid. But it 
will be so helpful.”’ 

“Not me,” said Maisie, with a vulgar wink. ‘I’ve 
got a date with a boy friend.”’ 

“Tf you finished the shopping in good time,’’ Elf 
said, ‘‘you can go to the pictures afterwards.” 

“That's different,’’ Maisie said. “It’s Ingrid Berg- 
man and Gary Cooper. I say, why do you want us all 
out of the house like this?” 

Elf hummed again. Ireen met her glance. 

“Tf you're going to see that picture,” Ireen said to 
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Maisie, ‘‘you’ve got a treat coming. Though I will say 
it’s a bit seasoned for a kid of your age.” 

A cautious, watchful look came into Maisie’s eyes. 

“Something’s up,’”’ she said. ‘And you may as well 
tell me before I find out for myself.” 

“Will somebody pass me the toast ?”’ fluted the vicar 
from the far end of the table. ‘‘And the marmalade, 
please.”’ 

“TI dare say Aunt Phyllis will take you to a play,” Elf 
said to the twins. ‘“ You had better go and pack a few 
things so as to be ready when Charles comes. Mean- 
while, I will get the shopping list done for Maisie.”’ 

She rose, unhurriedly, and left the room. The twins 
gobbled down the remains of their breakfast and went 
upstairs to pack. Maisie stared at Ireen. 

“Tsay,” she said. “What 7s up?” 

Ireen gazed out of the window. 

‘““There’s Charlie,’ she said. ‘‘ You’d better buzz off 
and get ready.”’ 

“I’m not going,’ Maisie said. ‘“‘Catch me missing 
the fun.”’ | 

“You've got peculiar ideas about fun,’’ said Ireen. 
“IT shouldn’t keep Charlie waiting if I were you.” 

She got up from the table and moved languidly 
through the doorway. Maisie heard her greeting Charles 
in the hall. Maisie scowled, glanced uncertainly at her 
father who was preoccupied with his correspondence, 
and tiptoed to the door. Ireen and Charles were 
talking now in low tones. Maisie had only caught 
the single word “doctor” before she was spotted by 
Elf from the opposite angle of the hall and bundled up 
to get her things on. Five minutes later Charles 
departed with his load of unwanted girlhood. Elf 
sighed with relief and returned to the breakfast-room. 
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“And now, dear,’’ Mr. Waverly-Smith said, removing 
his glasses, “perhaps you will kindly tell me what all 
this means. I am well aware that you have somebody 
in your room, because I heard what sounded like a groan 
as I passed the door. No doubt you have an excellent 
reason for all these strange visitors, but I feel that 
perhaps I am—ah—entitled to some explanation.’ 

“Yes, darling,’ said Elf. “‘I was only waiting to get 
those kids out of the way.” 

““Here’s Mr. Gidleigh!”’ said Ireen, putting her head 
through the doorway. 

“Bring him in,” Elf said, “‘and then I can clear every- 
thing up at once. After that I’ve got a busy day.” 

But it was Gidleigh who did most of the talking, 
without the waste of a word. 

“So she’s here,’ he said, and drew a soaked and 
muddy slipper from his pocket. 

“How did you know?” Elf asked, staring at the 
slipper. 

‘““Who’s here?” said Mr. Waverly-Smith. 

“Mrs. Twigg,’ said Ireen, and the vicar’s jaw 
dropped. 

“She got out,’’ Gidleigh said, ‘because something 
alarmed her. What that something was we shall learn 
in due course, but I have my suspicions, as a result of. 
certain inquiries made. When the nurse discovered 
that her charge had run away—which was a desperate 
thing for a woman in that condition to do—she informed 
Twigg and they wasted a certain amount of time search- 
ing the house, fortunately for Mrs. Twigg, who, by this 
time, had got into the woods.” 

“Into the woods!” echoed the vicar. ‘‘She must 
have been mad.”’ 

‘She was frantic,” said Gidleigh. ‘As soon as Twigg 
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realised that she was out of the house he got hold of 
Baskett and they searched the grounds. They were 
still searching the grounds when I arrived, fortuitously, 
behind the scenes and heard the rumpus. With P.C. 
Midgely as a guide we kept track of the movements of 
Twigg and Baskett until a face-to-face encounter with 
Midgely sent them back to their kennels. After which 
we finished combing the wood, without any more suc- 
cess than Twigg. I confess I was a good deal worried, 
but at that hour and under those conditions nothing 
more could be done. At daybreak this morning I was 
back on the southern fringe of the woods, looking for 
traces in the wet earth, and I found that slipper. Fifty 
yards away I found the imprints of a bare foot. They 
were difficult to detect because the ground is what I 
might describe as muddy grass, but the general direction 
of those footprints was consistent and my guess is that 
poor woman saw a light shining from this house!”’ 

Elf nodded. 

“It was my light,’ she said. ‘I couldn’t sleep. I 
wasn’t meant to sleep.”’ 

“Very fortunately for her,’ Gidleigh said gravely. 
He paused, and added: “‘I am afraid, Miss Waverly- 
Smith, that it is now necessary for me to have a brief 
interview with your patient.”’ 

Elf shook her head. 

‘No one is having interviews with her to-day,’ she 
said, “except the doctor.”’ 

“IT appreciate——’” Gidleigh began firmly, and 
stopped. 

Elf’s gaze was disconcerting. 

“So much time has been wasted,’”’ Gidleigh said. 
“You will at least allow the young lady here’’—he 
indicated Ireen—“to see her friend.” 
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“Not even her friend,”’ said Elf. “‘Though I know 
perfectly well what you are thinking of. But to-day 
only one thing counts.” 

“And if you were a woman,” Ireen said, pointedly, 
“you wouldn’t think twice about it.”’ 

Somewhat to his own surprise, Mr. Waverly-Smith 
intervened with unwonted emphasis. 

“It is unthinkable,’ he said. “I cannot permit such 
a thing under my roof.” 

A constrained pause fell. Then Gidleigh shrugged 
his shoulders. 


Maisie returned from Cornbridge by the last bus, 
and this time there was no stalling her off. In return 
for an undertaking to hold her tongue until further 
orders, Elf carried out the puce-coloured result of Mrs. 
Twigg’s endeavours for Maisie’s inspection. Maisie 
looked disappointed. 

“’Tisn’t in the least like Mr. Chumley,” she said. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


ILLING time in the average market town takes 

more ingenuity or perhaps a more elastic con- 
science than Charles Danny possessed. Aware that he 
was no more desirable at the vicarage than his recent 
passengers—a chastening thought this—Charles decided 
not to return to Charwell until all such resources as 
Cornbridge could offer had been exhausted. The out- 
standing problem, of course, was how to dodge Maisie. 
For a start, Charles sought refuge at his barber’s and 
submitted to every tonsorial treatment on the price- 
schedule. He wasted a further half-hour in Mr. 
Hooper’s office, until a particularly nauseous Latin tag 
drove him out. A drink at the Crown Hotel became 
extended into lunch at the Crown Hotel, after which he 
wandered among the shops buying a series of useless 
trifles. He toyed with the idea of enduring the em- 
braces of Ingrid Bergman and Gary Cooper at the 
Orpheum, but decided that there was too much risk of 
meeting Maisie who would be certain to demand a ride 
home in the M.G. Having reached the end of his 
tether by late afternoon, Charles collected the M.G. 
from its parking-place and set off thankfully to 
Charwell. 

More from force of habit than of any conscious 
volition he slowed down at the gates of Bloomfield. 
As he passed, the sound of his name in a sudden shout 
drifted after him. Braking the M.G., Charles glanced 
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back and beheld Mr. Twigg standing in the open 
gateway. 

“T saw you pass,” Mr. Twigg said. “If you could 
spare a moment, Mr. Danny, I should be glad of a word 
with you.” 

Charles reversed the M.G. in to the Bloomfield drive 
and waited. He observed that Mr. Twigg had failed 
to shave that morning, that he was collarless and, 
moreover, that his eyes were bloodshot. A different 
Mr. Twigg this, from Monsieur Alphonse of Bond 
Street. 

“Well?” Charles said discouragingly. 

Mr. Twigg hesitated, which was also unusual. Even 
his figure seemed deflated. 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Twigg, ‘you wouldn’t mind 
coming in for a few minutes. We can talk things over 
a little more comfortably.”’ 

Charles shrugged his shoulders, got out of the M.G. 
and followed Mr. Twigg through the front door into the 
bleak dining-room. 

“‘A drink?” suggested Mr. Twigg, moving towards 
the sideboard. 

“No thanks,’’ said Charles. 

‘““Smoke then.’’ Mr. Twigg proffered his cigarette- 
case. 

“No thanks,” said Charles. 

Mr. Twigg lighted his own cigarette. His hand shook 
a little. 

“T’d better come to the point,’’ he said, and balked 
again. He got no help from Charles. 

“The fact is,’’ Mr. Twigg said, “ever since you came 
out of the army, Mr. Danny, there’s been a conspiracy 
to get us out of this house.” s 

“Tn the circumstances,” said Charles, “I shouldn’t 
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describe that as a particularly happy word to employ.” 

Mr. Twigg drew in his breath. 

“T will put it this way, Mr. Danny. You have used 
every means available to induce me to leave your house, 
and you will pardon me if I add that you have not 
scrupled to pry into my personal affairs.’’ 

“Your personal affairs,’ Charles said, “are not a 
subject I would choose to discuss. I am aware, 
however, that you have resorted to lying in order to 
retain possession of my house.”’ 

“Which shows,” said Mr. Twigg deprecatingly, “that 
you fave been prying. It is not conduct, Mr. Danny, 
that I would expect of a gentleman. Nor do I consider 
it gentlemanly to seduce one of my young lady assist- 
ants from my employ and then engage her to spy on 
met’ 

‘Perhaps,’ Charles said, ‘‘you would consider it 
more gentlemanly to seduce her yourself.” 

Mr. Twigg scowled. For a moment it appeared 
that he was about to resume his former truculence 
of manner, but the next moment he seemed to re- 
collect himself. 

“Presumably,” he said, “‘the object of all these 
activities is to bring pressure on me to leave the district. 
I am to be pestered and spied upon until I clear out. 
When I first arrived here, Mr. Danny, I announced my 
desire for privacy. That desire has not been res- 
pected.”’ 

Charles stared at the man. Incredibly enough, he 
appeared to have a genuine grievance. 

‘Your desire for privacy,’”’ Charles said, “‘led you to 
cook up that story about your bomb-destroyed London 
home, which, at this moment, is as sound as a bell from 
roof to cellar. Do you expect me to sympathise? 
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And, incidentally, may I ask whether Mrs. Twigg shares 
these peculiar foibles? ”’ 

A pause came. Mr. Twigg appeared to choose his 
next words with great care. 

“My wife,’”’ he said, ‘““has been most distressed by 
these persecutions.” 

“Whose persecutions?’”’ Charles asked. “Mr. 
Chumley’s?”’ 

The silence dropped like a lead weight. With 
unnatural deliberation Mr. Twigg moved to the side- 
board and took a bottle from it. There was a clink 
of glass as he poured out a drink. 

“Since you will not join me, Mr. Danny,” he spoke 
with the slowness of intense control, ‘I must take my 
refreshment by myself. You ask about Mr. Chumley. 
I would not describe Mr. Chumley as a principal in this 
plot to drive me out.” 

“And yet,” Charles said, “‘you found it necessary to 
lie about him, too.”’ 

Mr. Twigg took a sip—a deep sip—at his drink. 

“T am afraid,’ he said, “that I do not understand.”’ 

“No?” said Charles. “I will explain. It is merely 
that you told us you were unaware of Mr. Chumley’s 
call here—for the last time. And I have proof that you 
were not.” 

“The point is unimportant,’ said Mr. Twigg care- 
fully. ‘‘I did not see your Mr. Chumley—which is all 
that matters.”’ 

“Did you,’’ Charles asked, “‘invite me in to listen to a 
recital of lies? Because I have something better to do.”’ 

Mr. Twigg’s voice thickened as he answered. 

“T asked you here, Mr. Danny,” he said, ‘“‘as one 
gentleman to another, to listen to a proposal which 
J have to make. A proposal that will end all this 
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unpleasantness—to our mutual advantage. You do 
not assist matters by insulting me.” 

Charles smiled ironically, and waited. He was 
almost enjoying himself. 

“T have already explained,’ Mr. Twigg went on, “my 
reasons for seeking rural seclusion. My wife has been 
for some time in a delicate state of health and this, 
added to a certain expected event has caused her to 
become somewhat—temperamental.”’ 

He was watching Charles narrowly as he spoke. 
Charles appeared unmoved. 

“That event,’’ Mr. Twigg said, speaking as though he 
had rehearsed a speech, “‘is imminent. I arranged for 
the services of a highly competent nurse. All was in 
readiness. But last night”—Mr. Twigg again seemed 
to find it difficult to control his voice—‘‘last night, Mr. 
Danny, as the result of her unbalanced mental state— 
or perhaps as the result of outside influences—my wife 
ran away from her home and her husband, and from all 
the loving preparations that had been made for the 
birth of her child. I leave you to imagine, Mr. Danny, 
the distress this has caused me.” 

‘Perhaps,’ Charles said, “her distress was worse 
than yours.” ; 
“‘She was unbalanced,’ Mr. Twigg said. “Her mind 

had become unhinged.”’ 

“Naturally,” Charles said. He stoodup. “Sorry I 
can’t help you. Try the police.” 

He saw that the shot went home. 

“The police,’ said Mr. Twigg quickly, “should not 
enter into this affair. There would be publicity. For 
her sake I cannot entertain such a risk. It is possible, 
of course, that at this moment, my poor wife is lying 
unconscious—or worse—in some remote ditch, but my 
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personal conviction is that she was assisted to the 
house of one of your friends in this village. Her mind, 
needless to say, has been so poisoned against me that 
she is afraid to return. I ask your co-operation, Mr. 
Danny, in rectifying this tragic state of affairs.”’ 

Charles shrugged his shoulders and moved towards 
the door. 

“Very harrowing,” he said. “But nothing to do 
with me.”’ 

Mr. Twigg was mopping his forehead. 

“Wait,” he said. “In return for your assistance in 
this matter—assistance which no gentleman should 
refuse—I undertake to vacate these premises within 
twelve hours. A gentlemen’s agreement, Mr. Danny.”’ 

“Sorry,’ Charles said. ‘I’m not feeling very gentle- 
manly at the moment.”’ 

_Veins began to appear on Mr. Twigg’s temples. 

“You refuse,” he said, “to bring my wife back to me? 
Think carefully, Mr. Danny! The law——’”’ 

“Oh, the law?” Charles said. “My suggestion, I 
think. Try the police. Good evening.”’ 

He was through the dining-room doorway as Mr. 
Twigg began to swell up. .He was by the front door 
when instinct made him swing round. The last 
vestiges of Mr. Twigg’s control had snapped. He came 
at Charles red-eyed, arms whirling like flails. Charles. 
caught him a beauty on the nose and Mr. Twigg went 
down for the count. 

Rubbing his bruised knuckles painfully, but conten- 
tedly, Charles went back to the M.G. 


“There must be no more delay,” said Chief Inspector 
Gidleigh. ‘‘And you cannot keep her here, now that. 
the event is over.” 
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“She stays here,’’ Elf said, “‘as long as she wants to.” 

“In that case,’ Gidleigh said, ‘‘we are bound to 
inform Twigg of her whereabouts. Remember that we 
have nothing on him, as yet, and it becomes a police 
duty to pass on the news.” 

“If he comes here——’” Elf began. 

“He won’t,’’ Charles said grimly, and Gidleigh 
nodded his agreement. 

“What about that interview?” he suggested, after a 
pause. 

Elf shook her head. 

“Unthinkable,”’ she said. “Besides, she’s sleeping.” 

“All right,” Gidleigh said. ‘Then there’s no 
objection to having a peep.”’ 

Elf sighed. 

“IT suppose it had to come,” she said. ‘“‘ You mean 
Ireen, don’t you?” 

“Take her with you,’ Gidleigh said. “I'll wait 
Ree 

As the door closed, Gidleigh filled and lighted his 
pipe. Charles began to pace the floor. 

“Can’t help feeling damn sorry for the silly wench,” 
he remarked. | 

Gidleigh nodded. 

“Tf there were no silly wenches there’d be no Twiggs,’ 
he observed philosophically. ‘‘The trouble is, she’s 
going to swear blind loyalty. They always do.” 

Charles frowned uncomprehendingly. 

“Beats me,” he said, “why he wants her back.”’ 

“He wants her back,’’ Gidleigh said, “because he 
doesn’t want the policein onthis. Thelady’s out of his 
hands now, and sooner or later she’s going to talk.” 

“She’s afraid of him,’’ Charles said. 

Gidleigh shook his head. 
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“Not of him, but for the child. That sounds crazy, 
but it’s my guess. Twigg didn’t want the complication 
of a child and that nurse he engaged is a woman who 
can keep her mouth shut—about accidents. It was 
the nurse that poor little fool ran away from. Well, 
she’s got her kid now, God help her!” 

“And she'll go back?” Charles asked wonderingly. 

“She’ll go back,’’ Gidleigh said. 

“And the nurse?” 

“The nurse,’’ Gidleigh said grimly, “returned to 
town by the milk train. The climate here didn’t suit 
her.” 

Charles shrugged his shoulders irritably. 

“Why the deuce Twigg should go to these lengths 
over his wife’s baby is not precisely clear,’’ he said. 

“It will be in a moment,”’ said Gidleigh. 

The door opened and Elf entered, followed by Ireen, 
who was staring oddly. 

“Well?” Gidleigh asked. 

Ireen drew a deep breath. 

“I’m seeing things,”’ she said. 

“Quite,” Gidleigh said dryly. ‘Will you tell us what 
you saw?”’ 

“Give us a fag, Charlie,” Ireen said. 

Charles obliged, and lit it for her. Ireen inhaled 
deeply. 

““There’s been some mistake,’ she said. ‘Some 
silly mistake. No wonder she didn’t want to see me!”’ 

“No wonder,” Gidleigh agreed. ‘‘And why?”’ 

freen shook her head blankly. 

“It isn’t Mrs. Twigg,’ she said. ‘‘That’s why.”’ 

Elf began to hum. 

“You knew!” Ireen accused. 

‘No, we didn’t know,” Gidleigh said. ‘It was Miss 
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Elfrida who first suspected. Because, you see, the 
description of Mrs. Twigg—the real Mrs. Twigg— 
which you gave to Mr. Danny in London did not tally 
with the description Mr. Danny gave Miss Waverly- 
Smith of Mrs. Twigg at Bloomfield. The discrepancy 
was in hair. According to you, the real Mrs. Twigg 
possessed a head of naturally wavy, very dark hair. 
But when Mr. Danny, in company with Mr. Hooper, 
succeeded in interviewing the Bloomfield Mrs. Twigg he 
afterwards described her hair as lank and needing 
a perm. Very shrewdly, too, Miss Waverly-Smith 
guessed that the sinister-looking bottle observed 
through the window by her youngest sister was not 
poison, but dye for touching up. To make doubly sure 
she arranged this very pleasant little country visit for 
you.” 

“And lost me a job,’ added Ireen. 

‘““And found you a better one,’’ Elf said. 

“All right,” Ireen said. “It’s a do.” Then shey 
stared suddenly at Gidleigh, her brows drawn down. 

“Here!” she said. ‘‘ Where’s the other Mrs. Twigg?” 

“Ah, ah,” Gidleigh said. ‘‘This is where I begin!” 
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RS. TWIGG was sitting up in bed when the knock 
came at the door. Instantly, her restless eyes 
sought Elf’s. 

“Tt 1s someone who wants to see you,” Elf said. 
“Don’t be afraid.’’ Before the woman could answer, 
she went to the door and opened it. Gidleigh stood 
there, soberly clad, vaguely funereal. 

“Mr. Gidleigh,’’ Elf said, ‘‘wants to ask you a few 
questions. If it tires you, he will go away.”’ She 
moved past Gidleigh to the open doorway when the 
woman’s voice called out sharply. 

Elf turned and paused. 

“Don’t go!” said Mrs. Twigg, in a whisper. 

Elf glanced at Gidleigh, who nodded, almost imper- 
ceptibly. Seating herself by the window, Elf took up 
some knitting. 

“First,” Gidleigh said, taking the bedside chair. 
“Allow me to congratulate you on the happy event, and 
especially on falling into such good hands.”’ 

She was silent, and during the pause Gidleigh’s keen, 
expert glance took in the clear, childish eyes, soft 
features—a little drawn at the moment—and the mass 
of blue-black hair. Elf had gathered the hair back 
from the forehead and fastened it with an Alice-in- 
Wonderland ribbon, accentuating Mrs. Twigg’s rather 
foolish expression, and revealing, incidentally, the 
blonde roots of her hair. At last she spoke. 
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“Thank you,” she said. ‘They have been kind to 
me.”’ 

Her voice was faintly Cockney, not unpleasing. 

“ Have you come from—from Archie?’”’ 

Gidleigh shook his head. 

“I have not come from your husband, Mrs. Twigg, 
but I shall be seeing him very shortly. Perhaps you 
have a message for him?” 

“Yes,’’ she said. ‘Tell him—I am coming back.” 

Elf gave no sign. The clicking of her needles con- 
tinued steadily. 

“T will tell him that,” Gidleigh said. ‘When do you 
want to go?”’ 

“When she is strong enough,” Elf said, without 
looking up. 

“Yes,’’ Mrs. Twigg nodded. ‘‘Assoonas Iam strong 
enough. Where have you come from?” 

“Well, you see,’’ Gidleigh said, with easy evasiveness. 
“When a young lady in your interesting condition slips 
away from home and wanders into somebody else’s 
house at dead of night, there’s apt to be a bit of a fuss. 
Can’t do that sort of thing, you know, without upsetting 
people and getting questions asked. And, of course, it 
upset your husband.” 

She nodded, looking rather like a contrite child. 

“T was frightened,’ she said. ‘It was silly of me, 
but I couldn’t help it ” Her voice trailed away and 
she stared at Gidleigh, as though with a re-awakening 
of panic. ‘‘She—she a 

“Yes?” Gidleigh said gently. 

‘“Nothing,’’ said Mrs. Twigg flatly. “It was silly of 
me.” 

Gidleigh turned to glance at the sleeping infant in its 
basket. 
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“Your first?’ he queried chattily. 

She nodded. 

“ He’s a lovely boy,”’ she said, with pride. 

“Been married long?” Gidleigh asked. 

“ No—that is, I——’”’_ Her voice faltered, and trailed 
off again. “Not very long.’ 

“Don’t upset her,’ Elf said. “Having babies is 
rather tiring.”’ 

“Yes, of course,’ Gidleigh said. “Never mind. 
Mr. Twigg’s been married before, hasn’t he?” 

She exhaled her breath in a little gasp. 

“Why do you ask me these questions? Are you a 
lawyer?” 

“In a sort of way, I suppose I am,” Gidleigh said. 
“Does it ever occur to you, young lady, that when we 
follow our impulses we sometimes do so at the cost of 
heavy grief to others?” 

She was staring at him now with an expression of 
fright. 

“T don’t understand!” | 

“Now, now,” Gidleigh said, very quietly. “It is 
right up against feminine nature, isn’t it, for a blonde to 
darken her hair?”’ 

The floodgates burst. Mrs. Twigg sank back against 
the pillows in a storm of hysterical weeping. 

“That will do for now,” Elf said, laying down her 
knitting. Gidleigh remained stolidly in his chair. 

“Yes,” he said, and this time his voice was so curt 
and peremptory as to silence the noisy sobs. “I’ve 
upset you, haven’t I? Do you ever give a thought to 
that old aunt of yours in Kilburn who devoted her life 
to your upbringing and has never ceased to work and 
hope for your return ever since you walked out on her?”’ 

“No more questions,”’ said Elf, approaching the bed. 
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‘““A few more questions, please,’’ Gidleigh said. 

“T’m going back to Archie,’’ Mrs. Twigg sniffed 
defiantly. “If he’s done anything wrong it’s because 
he loves me, and my place is by his side.”’ 

‘““A few questions,’ Gidleigh repeated, ‘about Mr. 
Chumley.”’ 

This time there was no storm, no overt reaction at all. 
Only a dull stare from a countenance that seemed 
suddenly wasted and shrunken. 

“Mr. Chumley,” Gidleigh said, ““was your friend.”’ 

No answer came. 

“Do you deny that?” Gidleigh went on. He 
watched her hands, plucking at the quilt. He shifted 
his gaze to her eyes and waited remorselessly. She 
was sucking in her lips, like a child about to cry. 

“Well?” Gidleigh persisted. Almost imperceptibly 
she nodded. 

“He visited you,”’ Gidleigh said, ‘‘many times?” 

“Yes.’’ The reply came in a whisper. 

“As a friend,” Gidleigh said. ‘‘Only as a friend?” 

vives. 3 

“But your—Mr. Twigg knew nothing of this?” 

She shook her head. 

“He had forbidden you to have friends,’’ Gidleigh 
went on, “because he was afraid that your impersona- 
tion of his wife would leak out. For two years you 
have posed as this man’s wife. Tell me what happened 
to her.”’ 

‘““J—I don’t know.” 

Gidleigh waited. 

“‘T don’t know!” she said, her voice rising. 

“Very well,’ Gidleigh said. “But you confided in 
Mr. Chumley, did you not? You were lonely and 
unhappy—perhaps frightened, and when, at length, 
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his persistence gained him admittance to your house 
you opened your heart to him. He was kind and 
sympathetic and a minister of religion. You had 
religious upbringing, though it seems to have failed 
you. He respected your confidence and gave ag 
advice ?”’ 

She nodded. 

“He said—that I should go home.”’ 

“Excellent advice,” Gidleigh said. “Did he inquire 
after the missing Mrs. Twigg?” 

‘A pause came. 

“Yes,” she said, hesitatingly. 

“And you told him?’ 

“I told him I didn’t know. It was the truth. I 
told him she had made Archie’s life hell.”’ 

“Oh, and was that the truth?” 

“Yes,” she said defiantly. ‘“‘He needed me.”’ 

“And you believe that Mrs. Twigg left her husband ?”’ 

Yes. 

“You realise, don’t you,’ Gidleigh went on, “‘that by 
impersonating her for two years you have obscured the 
fact of her disappearance? Until it may be very 
difficult, if not impossible, for the police to discover her 
fate.”’ 

“The police ’’ she echoed in a mabispet “It has 
nothing to do with the police. I—I have done nothing 
wrong !’’ 

She began to sob, quietly at first and then with an 
increasing storm of tears that shook her body. 

“You must go now,” Elf said, approaching. 

Gidleigh stood up. He gazed at the weeping woman 
impassively. 

“When did your—Mr. Twigg learn that Mr. Chumley 
was visiting you?” he said. 
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He got no answer to that. Witha shrug of his heavy 
shoulders Gidleigh left the room. 


With Chief Inspector Gidleigh at his side, Charles 
took the M.G. at a spanking pace up the High Street. 
There was not much of the commercial traveller about 
Gidleigh now. 

“We've wasted too much time,”’ Gidleigh said dourly. 
“And with all respect to that young lady you propose 
to marry, she’s one of the chief culprits.” 

“Elf takes a bit of getting past,’’ Charles agreed, not 
without pride. 

“Anybody’d think,” Gidleigh said, “that having a 
baby has got to stop the clock so far as other people’s 
affairs are concerned. They have babies by the dozen 
in Holloway, don’t they?” He scowled and bit on his 
pipe-stem. 

Outside the gates of Bloomfield Sergeant Pink 
awaited them in company with P.C. Midgely. The 
Sergeant looked important. 

“He took the ten-five train to town, Mr. Gidleigh,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘We checked him off on the platform at 
Cornbridge, and I warned the Yard as instructed. 
Latest information is that he arrived at his place of 
business in Bond Street—just as if nothing had 
happened.”’ 

Gidleigh nodded curtly. 

‘““Where’s Baskett ?”’ he said. 

“T looked in at his hut on the way, sir. His wife says 
he left for work here at 8 a.m. as usual. Don’t see him 
at the moment. Probably round at the back.” 

‘All the better,’’ Gidleigh said. ‘‘Let’s go in.” 

They allowed P.C. Midgely time to get round to the 
back of the house before they hammered on the front 
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door. After five minutes’ hammering, they joined P.C. 
Midgely. 

‘Not at home,” said P.C. Midgely. ‘‘I’ve tried the 
door, sir. . . .”’ He shook the handle convincingly. 
“No smoke from the chimneys, sir. Shall I get in?” 

Gidleigh nodded, and P.C. Midgely experienced the 
schoolboy’s pleasure of smashing a pane of the kitchen 
window. He found the key lying on the floor and in a 
few moments unlocked the back door to admit his 
superiors. 

‘Patrol from here to the front,” Gidleigh said. “If 
Baskett appears bring him along. And you, Mr. 
Danny, had better come with us, since you know the 
geography of this house.”’ 

They began with the cellars and collected nothing 
more than cobwebs on their hats. The kitchen 
premises revealed a mess of unwashed dishes and filthy 
underclothing. 

‘“Slut,’’ Gidleigh said, and Charles stared. As a 
background to the immaculate Mr. Twigg of Bond 
Street this was surprising. 

“In my experience,”’ Gidleigh observed, ‘‘ you always 
get squalor with these illicit love affairs. Loose morals, 
dirty habits.” | 

“Should have thought that nurse might’ve squared 
up a bit,’’ remarked Sergeant Pink. 

“Why should she?”’ Gidleigh asked. ‘ That wasn’t 
what she was paid for.’’ He paused, and his gaze 
went deliberately, systematically, round the room. On 
the dresser were three beer bottles, allempty. Among 
the unwashed litter on the sink draining board was a 
pile of dirty cups, saucers and plates, cluttered up even 
into the sink itself, but there were no glasses. With 
his gloved hand Gidleigh picked up a beer bottle by its 
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neck and carried it to the light. He examined it 
closely. 

“Might’ve sloshed a few of these things while they 
was about it,’’ remarked Sergeant Pink. 

Gidleigh nodded. 

“Have this room sealed up,” he said. 

“Sealed up, sir?’ queried Sergeant Pink. “Very 
good. The window’s broken, Mr. Gidleigh.”’ 

“Then post a man here to keep everybody out— 
including Twigg. Tell him it’s just routine.” 

Sergeant Pink’s eyebrows went up, but in front of 
Charles he kept his observations to himself. It didn’t 
do to let these civilians think he wasn’t used to this sort 
of thing. They moved on to the hall and living-rooms. 
There seemed nothing remarkable about these except 
the bareness and lack of comfort. 

“It’s surprising,’ Sergeant Pink said, “the way Mr. 
Twigg wouldn’t get out of Mr. Danny’s house, and all 
the time he was living in this uncomfortable way.”’ 

“He didn’t come here to be comfortable,’ said 
Gidleigh, approaching the dining-room sideboard. 
There was an almost empty whisky bottle side by side 
with an empty siphon and tumbler. 

“You were offered a drink last night, I think, Mr. 
Danny?” Gidleigh said. ‘‘Didn’t happen to notice 
how much he had in that bottle?” 

“As a matter of fact, I did,’’ Charles said. “It 
was pretty well full up. Seems to have punished it a 
bit since.”’ 

“Nerves,” suggested Sergeant Pink, irrepressibly. 
“Tf you ask me, he was expecting us.” 

“Or news of his wife,’ Charles said. ‘‘In that case, 
why did he toddle off to town precisely as if nothing has 
happened ?”’ 
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“Well, anyhow,” Sergeant Pink said, “he wouldn’t 
expect her back so soon after the event, would he?”’ 

“He didn’t know about the event,’’ Charles pointed 
out. 

Gidleigh said nothing. He was moving round the 
room, pausing now and again to stare abstractedly at 
the bare walls. By the open door he halted again, to 
stare into the hall. The front door was bolted and 
chained. Gidleigh frowned pensively. 

“The back door was locked,’ he said. ‘‘ With the 
key on the floor inside. Then how did Twigg let him- 
self out this morning ?”’ 

Sergeant Pink stared. 

“Somebody must have fastened the doors after him, 
Mr. Gidleigh.”’ 

“Quite so,’’ Gidleigh said. “‘Then somebody must 
be in the house now.” 

Charles became suddenly conscious of tension. He 
followed Gidleigh from the dining-room, across the hall, 
into the rooms opposite, treading the bare boards 
lightly despite the heavy, echoing footsteps of Gidleigh 
and Sergeant Pink. Yet room after room lay 
empty to their gaze. Then Gidleigh mounted the 
stairway. 

In the Twiggs’ bedroom sheets lay tumbled on the 
floor. A pair of corsets had been flung into a corner, 
apparently by someone in a rage. Other articles of 
woman’s clothing were strewn in confusion. It was an 
indecent spectacle and Charles was impelled to back 
through the doorway in disgust. Chief Inspector 
Gidleigh began his monotonous patrol round the 
apartment, followed by Sergeant Pink. 

‘‘Shall we seal up this one, too, sir?’’ Sergeant Pink 
queried. 
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‘Seal up the whole damn building,” Gidleigh said. 
‘““There’s something funny here “ 

He swung round sharply as there came the sound of 
a strangled gasp from Charles on the landing. Charles 
was pointing upwards, speechlessly. In a couple of 
strides Gidleigh was through the doorway. The spiral 
of the stairs wound up into semi-darkness on the top 
landing two floors up, where the landing blind, appar- 
ently, had remained drawn. It was just possible to 
detect a movement in the very centre of this obscurity. 
Something that twitched. Something that looked 
absurdly like the sole of a hob-nailed boot. 

Without a word, Gidleigh raced breathlessly up the 
treads. He ripped the blind from the window and 
grabbed at the thing that hung suspended from a hook 
over the stairwell. It was Baskett’s body, dead within | 
a matter of minutes. 
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HEY wasted an hour applying artificial respiration. 

“ Bilked us,” Gidleigh said resentfully. ‘‘ Twenty 

minutes earlier, and we'd have had the truth out of 
him.” 

“Must have done it as we came into the house,’ 
Sergeant Pink said. ‘“‘Funny we didn’t hear any- 
thing.”’ 

He examined the banister rail. ‘“‘Here’s the marks 
of his boots, sir, before he jumped off. You can see 
where it’s rubbed.” ; 

“Don’t touch it,’’ Gidleigh said. He bent over and 
examined the rail minutely, then glanced up at the 
ornamental hook in the ceiling. 

“There used to be a glass chandelier in the hall,’ 
Charles said. “‘Hung from that hook by a chain. 
This sort of business rather spoils the house in my 
opinion.” 

Gidleigh grunted. He was still staring at the hook, 
It was a massive affair designed to carry a massive 
ornament, and very handy for suicidal purposes. One 
or two casts with the rope had succeeded in looping it 
over the hook and the business end of the rope dangled 
some six feet down the stairwell. The other end had 
been made fast to the banister rail. About ten feet of 
surplus lay on the landing floor. 

“With all that rope,’ Gidleigh said, “it’s a wonder 
he didn’t take a bigger drop.” 
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“Too much risk of jerking out the hook,” said 
Sergeant Pink realistically. 

Gidleigh transferred his gaze back to the banister 
rail. It was of polished mahogany and bore plain 
signs of the chafing of Baskett’s boots before the take- 
off. Gidleigh looked thoughtful. 

“We'd better get him along to the mortuary,” said 
Sergeant Pink, “and then I’ll have to inform his wife. 
A nasty shock, this’ll be.’’ 

“Leave him where he is,” Gidleigh said. ‘‘Lock the 
house and post men back and front. Remember, if 
Twigg returns he’s not to be admitted. But he won’t 
return.” 

He broke off to look at his watch. 

“Mr. Danny, I should be grateful if you’ll run me to 
the station in your car,” he said. 

Charles nodded, glad of the opportunity of getting 
away from the spectacle of Baskett’s distorted counten- 
ance. 

‘“There’s the eleven-five up,’ he said. ‘We can 
make it.”’ 

“Not the mortuary, did you say, Mr. Gidleigh?” 
queried Sergeant Pink. 

“Not any damn thing,’’ Gidleigh said. ‘I’m seeing 
the Assistant Commissioner to-day, and I’m sending 
down a team of experts. They’ll fingerprint and 
photograph according to my instructions, and mean- 
while all you’ve got to do is keep people out. . Inform 
Mrs. Baskett but not the Press. On second thoughts, 
you'd better get the vicar to help break the news to the 
widow. But don’t let her in here. Understand that. 
Nobody is to enter this building without my express 
authority.” 

During the journey to Cornbridge station, Gidleigh 
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sat grim and uncommunicative. Charles set him down 
in good time for his train and turned the M.G. back to 
the Charwell road. He observed, as he passed the 
camp, that Mrs. Baskett was engaged in her familiar 
task of hanging up the washing. How, he wondered, 
would she react to the odd tragedy that had torn from 
her about the most ill-chosen Englishman she could 
have married? He decided to slip down to the vicarage 
andtell Elfthenews. It would be as well to prepare her 
father for his task. A little to his surprise he found 
Mrs. Letts sweeping out the drawing-room. There 
was arapt, intent expression on the landlady’s features, 
as she worked, that seemed to Charles curiously in- 
appropriate to her present task. An uncomfortable 
sort of female to have about the place, he decided. 

“Mrs. Letts has kindly offered to help with the 
morning housework,’’ Elf explained as Charles seated 
himself in the kitchen. ‘She finds time drags rather 
painfully these days, poor soul, with no Mr. Chumley to 
look after, and as I’m pretty well up to the eyes with 
this baby business, I’ve taken her on. You look as if 
you've got some rather peculsar news, Charles.”’ 

“T have got some rather peculiar news,”’ Charles said. 
“Does Mrs. Letts know about the baby?”’ 

“Everybody knows about the baby,’ Elf said. 
“You can’t keep babies quiet, and the tradespeople 
started asking questions. What happened, darling?” 

“It’s Baskett,’’ Charles said. ‘“‘Croaked himself in 
our future home.”’ 

Elf frowned as she reached for a pudding basin. 
Almost any other girl, Charles reflected, would have 
screamed. 

“How dreadful of him,” she said. “I must go and 
see his wife.”’ 
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“She doesn’t know yet,’ Charles said. ‘“‘Gidleigh 
suggests that your guv’nor fixes it with Sergeant Pink. 
Personally, I wouldn’t say that Baskett’s much of a 
loss. And I wish to God he’d done it somewhere 
else,”’ 

‘“How was it done?” Elf asked practically. 

“Chandelier hook,’’ Charles said. ‘‘ There won’t be 
any chandelier hook by the time we move in. If we 
move in. At the moment Gidleigh’s got the whole 
place sealed up as if it were a hive of clues.” 

Elf hummed reflectively. 

“If that means Twigg can’t get in,” she said, “it 
rather complicates things with the baby, doesn’t it? 
Because she means to go back to him as soon as she can 
walk. And if she doesn’t find Twigg there i 

“She’ll find Baskett ’’? Charles said and checked 
himself as the kitchen door opened and Mrs. Letts 
entered, broom in hand. The expression in the land- 
lady’s eyes caused Charles to stare uneasily. 

“She will find ’im there,” said Mrs. Letts tonelessly. 
“And may the Lord ’ave mercy on ’is soul!” 

Mechanically, she placed the broom in a corner of the 
kitchen and went out again, softly closing the door. 

““My God!” Charles gasped. 

Elf tapped her forehead. 

‘“Ever since Mr. Chumley went,’’ she said. 

“Yes, but ’’ Charles ejaculated. ‘‘ Don’t you see! 
How the devil did she know about Baskett?” 


’ 


The door of 127 Kilburn Avenue opened with an 


irritated jerk. 

“What is it this time?”” demanded Mr. Higgin- 
botham. ‘‘ Vacuum cleaners?” 

Chief Inspector Gidleigh shook his head. 
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“Sorry to disturb you,’ he said. ‘I came about the 
tenancy, as a matter of fact. It zs to let, isn’t it?”’ 

“No, it isn’t,’ said Mr. Higginbotham, preparing to 
shut the door with another jerk. “This is the second 
time I’ve had to answer the blessed door in half an 
hour. What with the wife upstairs expecting and 
people ringing the confounded bell every five minutes, 
a fellow gets no peace at all. It’s bad enough being 
told I’ve got to clear out myself at a week’s notice 
without being pestered like this.”’ 

“Dear me,’’ Gidleigh said sympathetically. ‘‘So you 
don’t want to give up your tenancy?” 

“Well, who would?” said Mr. Higginbotham. 
“With the wife expecting. A week, mind you. 
That’s the sort of fellow he is.”’ 

“The owner?” queried Gidleigh. 

“Name of Twigg,” said Mr. Higginbotham. “Here 
not half an hour ago to tell me in the nastiest way to 
take my notice. A proper bombshell, I promise you.”’ 

“Coming here himself, I take it,’”’ said Gidleigh, who 
was perfectly well aware of Twigg’s visit. , 

“That’s right,’’ said Mr. Higginbotham, “‘and where 
the wife and I are going, the Lord knows.”’ 

“It'd be a judgment on your landlord if he gets run 
over or something,” said Gidleigh. “I'd stick it out, 
if I were you. You never know. Make my apologies 
to the wife, won’t you?”’ 

“T will,” said Mr. Higginbotham more cordially. 
“Sorry if I was a bit short, but you see how it is.”’ 

“Having babies does complicate things,’ Gidleigh 
observed knowingly. 

“That’s right,’ said Mr. Higginbotham. 

Pensively, Chief Inspector Gidleigh strolled away 
from Number 127. His next port of call was Number 
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86. This was less prosperous in appearance, subdued, 
and even sad. The door was opened by a tall, middle- 
aged woman whose iron-grey hair was drawn tightly 
back over her temples. She had steadfast unimagina- 
tive eyes, and a gentle mouth. Gidleigh raised his 
bowler hat the customary half-inch. 

‘“‘Miss Moon, I think?”’ he said. 

The woman inclined her head slightly. 

“T am Chief Inspector Gidleigh,’’ said Gidleigh. 

“You have come from Scotland Yard,’ said Miss 
Moon. 

“May I ask,’’ Gidleigh queried, “how you knew 
that?” 

“My prayers have been answered,’’ said Miss Moon 
unexpectedly. ‘Please come in.” 

Gidleigh stepped into the close, dark little hall. He 
was conducted into an even closer sitting-room. The 
only bright object in the room was a vivid lithograph 
depicting the Last Supper. 

“Perhaps,” Gidleigh said, seating himself carefully 
on a spindly chair, “‘you can guess the reason for this 
visit 2” 

Miss Moon nodded. 

“You bring me news of my lamb,” she said. “I 
have never doubted that this day would come.” 

“T admire your faith, madam,’’ Gidleigh said warmly. 
‘““T am tempted to wish the subject were more worthy 
of it.” 

“It is I,’ said Miss Moon, ““whoam unworthy. Yet 
I have been chosen. And I shall not be found 
wanting.” 

“That I am sure of,’ Gidleigh said. ‘But you will 
be put to the test severely. It is a sordid story, 
madam.”’ 
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Miss Moon inclined her head and waited. 

“It begins,’’ Gidleigh went on, “‘with your niece’s 
employment at Mr. Higginbotham’s hair-dressing 
establishment in Kilburn. Your niece possessed her 
full share of good looks and she attracted the attention 
of the proprietor of a similar establishment in Bond 
Street, whose private address was also in Kilburn. 
This man did his best to induce your niece to leave 
Higginbotham’s employment in favour of his own. 
Your niece is not the first to suffer at his hands—nor 
the last.” 

“You are speaking,’’ said Miss Moon, “of Mr. Twigg.”’ 

“You knew of this?”’ Gidleigh asked. 

“T found letters,’’ said Miss Moon. “It was my 
duty to read them. My prayers and my attempts at 
guidance induced Dulcie to promise she would give 
him up. That promise she broke.” 

Gidleigh checked the obvious remark. 

“Tt is probable,”’ he said, “that Twigg offered your 
niece marriage, after hinting at an impending divorce. 
That is conjecture. But it is reasonably certain that 
his wife got wind of this affair, which was one of many 
—and perhaps one too many—and made trouble. At 
all events, she disappeared at about this time and the 
way was clear for your niece, who, to avoid scandal, 
was induced to pose as the real Mrs. Twigg in a neigh- 
bourhood where she would be unknown. As an extra 
precaution she ceased to be a blonde and assumed the 
colouring of the real Mrs. Twigg as well. What story 
Twigg told your niece to account for his wife’s dis- 
appearance, I don’t know. Probably he called it 
desertion.”’ 

Miss Moon fastened her steady eyes on Gidleigh. 

“ And what,’’ she asked, “‘is the real story?”’ 
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“That,” Gidleigh said quietly, “is the business of 
Scotland Yard.” 

Miss Moon nodded slowly, and said nothing. 

“ Unfortunately,’ Gidleigh went on, “this is not the 
end of the story so far as your niece is concerned.” 
He found himself hesitating, loath to inflict pain where 
so much had been borne. “I am afraid, madam, that 
the sequel is distressing.”’ 

“There has been a child?’’ Miss Moon asked, in her 
soft voice. 

“ Yes,’ said Gidleigh. 

“She is—well?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Gidleigh. 

Miss Moon nodded. Then she sighed. 

“T will care for them. Bring them here,”’ she said. 

‘That,’ Gidleigh answered, “‘is what I hoped for.” 

Briefly, unemotionally, he told the story of the 
escape through the woods. 

‘She is in good hands,’’ he concluded. 

“She has been watched over,’ said Miss Moon 
simply, as one stating a fact. 

“You understand,” Gidleigh said, ‘‘that she wishes 
to return to him. She cannot do so at Charwell—for 
police reasons. I have information that Twigg intends 
to resume residence at his own house. That is danger- 
ously near, but I believe she will be safe with you. In 
fact, I believe this is the last place he would dream of 
finding her.”’ 

‘‘She will be safe,’”’ said Miss Moon. 

“She must be safe,’’ Gidleigh said, with emphasis. 
‘‘So far as we are concerned, Twigg will be watched. 
I do not think he will want to resume relations with 
your niece. On the other hand, she is a potential 
witness against him, and he may attempt to influence 
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her—if he discovers her whereabouts. It is not 
desirable that she should remain at Charwell, for that 
reason.” 

“He shall not find her here,’’ said Miss Moon. ‘“ But 
his sins shall find him out. Vengeance is mine, saith 
the Lord. I will repay.” 

“As to that,” Gidleigh said. “I don’t altogether 
hold with you. Though we are not so much concerned 
with vengeance—as plain justice.’’ 
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i R. TWIGG in?” Gidleigh inquired, wiping his 
feet on the elegant door-mat. He glanced 
round with interest at the gilded décor, softly illumin- 
ated by a rose-pink crystal electrolier. A luxurious 
smell of cosmetics and scent hung warmly in the air. 

The tail-coated assistant who approached from 
behind a glass counter coughed and looked shocked. 

“You have an appointment with M’sieur Alphonse ?”’ 
he asked, pressing the palms of his hands together. 
His glance took in Gidleigh’s square-toed boots dis- 
approvingly. 

“Don’t you worry about that,’ Gidleigh said. 
“He'll see me.”’ 

The assistant hesitated. There had been one or 
two visitors lately who had spoken with this sinister 
confidence. He was beginning to wonder if the 
guv’nor’s affairs were going up the street. In which 
case he’d have to look out... 

“Your name, sir, please?”’ he said. 

Gidleigh gave it the full official status. The assistant 
hurried away with raised brows. Within a minute he 
returned. 

“This way, if you please, Inspector!” 

Mr. Twigg’s office was tiny and ornate. By contrast, 
he loomed enormously init. Gidleigh’s practised eyes 
took in the man’s powerful build beneath the close- 
fitting morning coat, pearl waistcoat and satin 
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cravat. The fellow looked like a thug got up for a 
wedding. 

“Well?” said Mr. Twigg, with a sidelong glance. 
“To what do I owe ’* He broke off to stare 
fixedly. ‘‘Here! I’ve seen you before 3 

Gidleigh seated himself on a chromium-plated chair. 

“Quite a coincidence, isn’t it?” he said. 

Mr. Twigg waited. He sat rather stiffly. 

“On that occasion,”’ Gidleigh said, ‘‘I intervened on 
behalf of a lady in distress. What you might call the 
natural reaction of a good citizen. In this case, Mr. 
Twigg, I am here in an official capacity concerning a 
tragedy at your country house.”’ 

“A tragedy?” repeated Mr. Twigg carefully. “I 
don’t know what you are talking about. To the 
best of my belief, there is no one at my country 
house.”’ 

“T refer,’ Gidleigh answered, drawing out his note- 
book, “‘to your employee, James Baskett.” 

Mr. Twigg jerked suddenly. 

“Baskett!” he exclaimed. ‘What has happened to 
Baskett ?”’ 

Gidleigh opened the notebook. 

“At 10.45 this morning,” he said, ‘Baskett was 
found hanging from a hook in the ceiling above the 
stair-well. When we found him, he had been dead 
about a quarter of an hour.”’ 

“Good Heavens!” ejaculated Mr. Twigg, taking a 
silk handkerchief from his breast pocket to mop his 
forehead. ‘Whatever can have induced the poor 
fellow to do such a thing!” 

“That,” Gidleigh said, ‘“‘is what we want to know, 
Perhaps you can assist us?”’ 

Mr. Twigg shook his head quickly. 
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“T have no idea why Baskett should commit suicide,’ 
he said. ‘Really, this is shocking! His poor 
wife si 

“Did you,” Gidleigh said, “happen to see Baskett 
this morning before you left for the station?” 

“Certainly Isaw him. He starts—started—work at 
eight, and I am in the habit of giving him his daily 
orders,’ Mr. Twigg explained. “I can assure you, 
Inspector, that there was nothing in his demeanour to 
indicate that he contemplated such a step.” 

“Did you,”’ Gidleigh asked, “happen to give him a 
job to do inside the house?”’ 

Mr. Twigg shook his head again. 

“In this case, no.”’ 

“You left the house locked?” Gidleigh asked. 

“Certainly. But Baskett keeps—kept—one of the 
back door keys.” 

“So there are two keys to that door?”’ 

Mr. Twigg nodded. 

“‘T use the back door to get to the garage. Saves 
time, you know.”’ 

“And in this case you left the front door chained and 
bolted?” 

Mr. Twigg stared at Gidleigh uneasily. 

“T don’t know quite what you're getting at,’’ he 
said. ‘Asa matter of fact, I don’t remember.”’ 

“You don’t remember whether you unfastened the 
front door bolt and chain this morning, Mr. Twigg?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Mr. Twigg aggressively. 

“We found it,’’ Gidleigh said, ‘‘securely fastened.” 

Mr. Twigg replaced his handkerchief carefully in his 
breast pocket. 

“Well, it looks as if Baskett didn’t mean to be 
interrupted, doesn’t it?” he said. 
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“It seems superfluous,’ Gidleigh suggested, ‘‘to 
bolt and chain the door.’’ . 

“Well, you can’t attempt to account for the actions 
of a fellow in that state of mind,” said Mr. Twigg 
patiently. ‘“‘This is a very tragic business, I agree, but 
unfortunately suicides are not uncommon, and Baskett 
evidently had something on his conscience.” 

“You know nothing about his conscience, | 
suppose?” Gidleigh asked. 

Mr. Twigg scowled suddenly. 

“The suggestion,”’ he said, “‘is silly.’’ 

“Baskett was a heavy drinker, from what I hear,” 
Gidleigh said. 

“Very likely. That’s no concern of mine.”’ 

“He was never the worse for drink during working 
hours?” Gidleigh queried. 

“Not that I know of. What’s the point of all these 
questions, may I ask?” Some of Mr. Twigg’s suavity 
appeared to diminish. 

“Did he,’”’ Gidleigh pursued, “‘help himself to drinks 
in your establishment, Mr. Twigg?”’ 

For the barest fraction of a second Mr. Twigg 
seemed to hesitate. Hitherto his answers had been 
fluent. 

‘““Now you mention it,” he said, ‘‘I did have occasion 
to speak to him about that.”’ 

“‘In the kitchen,”’ Gidleigh went on, “there were three 
beer bottles, all empty.” 

“‘Sounds as if he needed to fortify himself for the 
ordeal,’ said Mr. Twigg. ‘‘ Poor devil!”’ 

‘So he must have drunk the contents of the bottles ?”’ 
said Gidleigh. 

“Looks like it, doesn’t it?”’ Mr. Twigg said, fidgeting 
with a propelling pencil. ‘‘Since I didn’t.” 
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“You didn’t happen to drink them yourself?” 
Gidleigh asked. 

“No, I didn’t. What the hell are you getting at, 
might I ask?” Mr. Twigg’s handkerchief came out 
again. ‘‘Look here, Inspector, I’m a busy man. 
You've done your duty coming here to report this 
tragic affair, but if you’ve finished a 

“TI haven't,” Gidleigh said. ‘You were expecting 
the police to call at your house this morning, weren’t 
you?” 

“Why the blazes should I expect ’em?”’ demanded 
Mr. Twigg. 

“‘T should have thought,” Gidleigh said, “that after 
your wife’s disappearance, a call from the local police 
would hardly be surprising. And, of course, rather an 
ordeal for you.”’ 

Mr. Twigg flung down the propelling pencil with a 
gesture of fury. The remnants of gentility slipped 
from him. 

“So that’s it,” he said. ‘“‘That’s why you’ve been 
nosing into my affairs! Sending that bitch Ireen to 
spy on me and all! Goon! Say you've found out all 
about Dulcie. Allright! It’s not a crime against the 
law living with a woman who isn’t your wife, so far as 
I know. Even policemen do that, don’t they!” 

Gidleigh waited until Mr. Twigg had expended 
himself and ignored the aspersion. Somehow that 
burst of ill-temper had not seemed altogether spon- 
taneous. 

“We have our duty to do,” Gidleigh said. ‘And 
Miss Dulcie Moon has been on our list of missing persons 
for two years.” 

‘Well, you’ve found her now,” retorted Mr. Twigg. 
“So what? "<a: 
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“There may be a charge,’’ Gidleigh said, ‘of con- 
spiracy to obstruct the law, by concealment. Your 
love affairs do not concern us otherwise.” 

Mr. Twigg replaced his handkerchief once more. 
Perceptibly, his manner exhibited relief. 

“Well, well,’ he said, exhaling his breath. “I 
suppose I’d better make a clean breast of it. The 
truth is, Inspector, I’m a bit of a fool where the ladies 
are concerned. You know how it is. They seem to 
fall for me and I can’t resist ’em.”’ 

He achieved a particularly unpleasing confidential 
smile. ‘We all have our little failings, eh? Even the 
police a4 

“The sexual habits of the police force,”’ said Gidleigh, 
“are not relevant. May I inquire whether your wife is 
aware of this liaison?”’ 

Mr. Twigg nodded. 

“That’s the trouble,” he said. ‘She was.’’ 

“Was?” Gidleigh queried. 3 

““At the time,” explained Mr. Twigg carefully. ‘As 
a consequence, she left me.”’ 

‘“‘And her present whereabouts?” Gidleigh said. 

Mr. Twigg shrugged his shoulders. 

“T have no idea, Inspector. Nor have I troubled to 
inquire.” 

“She gave you no indication of her intentions?” 
Gidleigh asked. 

“She did not,’ said Mr. Twigg, “and I wasn’t 
interested.”’ 

‘““May I ask,’ Gidleigh said, “how long ago this 
was?” 

“T’ve told you, haven’t 1? When the affair started 
with Dulcie.”’ 

‘““Two years ago, in other words?” 
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“That’s it. Can’t say I see why it should concern 
you.” 

“She must have been aware,’”’ Gidleigh said, ‘of 
Dulcie. Moon’s disappearance, since it was widely 
publicised. Yet she never came forward to tell us 
where to look. Let’s put it bluntly and say it would 
have been an opportunity to get her own back on you. 
Yet she never took it, which seems strange.”’ 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Twigg promptly. ‘My wife 
had no more wish for scandal than I had. She washed 
her hands of me, that’s all.’’ 

Gidleigh nodded thoughtfully. 

“You understand,” he said, “‘that by failing to 
assist the police when she knew of Miss Moon’s where- 
abouts, your wife becomes a party to the conspiracy. 
So we should like a word with her.”’ 

Mr. Twigg laughed irritably. 

‘““What a fuss!” he said. “If you find her, don’t 
bring her here, that’s all.”’ 

Chief Inspector Gidleigh shook his head and rose. 

‘When we find her,” he promised, ‘‘ we won’t bring 
her here.”’ | 
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R. WAVERLY-SMITH left Hut 287 with mingled 

perplexity and relief. He was accustomed to 
administer consolation to bereaved persons who could 
be trusted to react along conventional lines, but 
Mrs. Baskett had sat there, apparently unmoved, un- 
surprised, and almost without expression of any 
kind, except when the baby cried. At first the vicar 
had taken this stony apathy for shock in its profoundest 
form, but when, on the conclusion of his tragic news, 
most gently broken, Mrs. Baskett had merely remarked: 
“Now, please, I will go back to Germany,” the vicar 
was forced to the assumption that the mode of departure 
of the late James Baskett was actually a matter of no 
concern whatever to his widow. 

Regaining the road, Mr. Waverly-Smith began to 
walk back in the direction of Charwell, deep in unhappy 
reflections. Until these recent weeks the even tenor 
of his incumbency had been broken only by the natural 
dramas of marriage, birth and death. And now his 
deep-seated peace had been shattered by the disappear- 
ance of his curate, a birth at his house in peculiar— 
almost sinister—circumstances and such violent death 
within the parish as shocked him to the core. 

There had been other oddities too, that stirred him 
to resentment. The incongruous Twigg ménage. The 
strange young woman whom Elf had seen fit to intro- 
duce to the vicarage asa guest. The strange behaviour 
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of Elf and Charles generally, much of it to the detriment 
of Maisie’s character, which was more in need of 
sobering influences than such unhealthy stimulants as 
these apparently detective activities. That sort of 
thing should be left to the police. Mr. Waverly-Smith 
began to ponder on a suitable boarding school for 
Maisie, and experienced further misgivings on the 
subject of his youngest daughter. By the time he 
came abreast of the Bloomfield gateway he was in a 
state of such irritated preoccupation that at first he 
failed to heed the shouted appeal of P.C. Midgely. 

The vicar paused vaguely. He beheld P.C. Midgely 
halfway down the drive in company with a woman 
who appeared to be getting the better of some argu- 
ment. Entering the drive with unwilling steps he 
observed that P.C. Midgely’s companion was Mrs. Letts, 
and that Midgely was very red in the face. 

‘‘Beg pardon, sir,’’ said the constable, indicating Mrs. 
Letts. “I’ve got instructions not to admit no one to 
these here premises and the lady don’t seem to under- 
stand that she’sno exception. Seems tothink she’s got 
some special vight—if you know what I mean, sir, and 
I’d be grateful if you’d kindly explain, sir.”’ 

Mrs. Letts turned to face the vicar. By contrast 
with P.C. Midgely, her demeanour was collected, even 
dignified. 

“No one,”’ she said, “‘’as a better right to be ere than 
what I ’ave, Mr. Waverly-Smith, and I’ll thank you to 
remember that. And Mr. Midgely, likewise.”’ 

The vicar regarded her perplexedly. 

“Well, really,” he said. “It’s nothing to do with 
me, Mrs. Letts, but I am afraid that the police 
authority ps 

‘“There’s a ’igher Authority,’ said Mrs. Letts 
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inflexibly, “than the p’lice. As a reverend gentleman 
like you ought to know.” 

This was an angle of approach that invariably 
embarrassed the vicar. 

“T am sure,” he said, “that even the er—Higher 
Authority, Mrs. Letts, would not wish you to flout 
the properly appointed temporal power. But may I 
ask why you consider you possess this special right of 
entry?” 

“’Tisn’t the first time, sir,’’ complained P.C. 
Midgely. ‘“‘Keeps on drifting in, and hanging about 
as if she’s looking for something. Or waiting for 
something. Can’t make it out, sir, and that’s a fact.”’ 

Mr. Waverly-Smith looked at Mrs. Letts uneasily. 
He had always considered her a little queer, but 
this conduct appeared definitely unbalanced. 

‘“‘ Are you—er—waiting for something?” he asked. 

Mrs. Letts nodded solemnly. 

“Watching and waiting,” she said. 

“Well, really,’ the vicar said, deciding to humour 
her, ‘don’t you think there are enough people doing 
that? We can’t all be detectives, you know!” He 
gave an unconvincing little chuckle. ‘Come, my 
dear lady, I am on my way to the village, and I suggest 
that you keep me company.” 

Mrs. Letts nodded again. 

“Very well, sir. But I shall return!” 

From behind her back P.C. Midgely caught the 
vicar’s glance and tapped his forehead significantly. 


ny, 


The inquest upon the body of James Baskett, 
labourer, was held at the Cornmarket Rooms, in 
Cornbridge, and lasted about five minutes. Only 
formal evidence of identification was required from 
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Lisl Baskett, widow of the deceased, and Archibald 
Twigg, employer. The coroner then adjourned sine 
die. 

People’s reactions to this unusual proceeding in a 
case of suicide were varied. Balked of a recital of 
juicy details, Maisie was openly disappointed. She 
had already spent a frustrated morning outside Bloom- 
field, trying to induce P.C. Midgely to let her have one 
peep at the HOOK, and now, after sneaking unseen into 
the coroner’s court her only reward had been Mrs. 
Baskett’s mechanical declaration that she had viewed 
the body of the deceased and was prepared to identify 
him as her late husband. So she jolly well ought, even 
if he was black in the face. 

“Obscurum facera ’’ began Mr. Hooper to Charles 
Danny. “Something behind all this, I fancy. Our 
friend seemed in a great hurry to leave the court.”’ 

““Who’s our friend?” said Charles. 

“Mr. Twigg,’ said Mr. Hooper. ‘I spoke snverso 
ordine, you know. I wonder whether by any chance 
he was making for Bloomfield.”’ 

““Midgely will be very pleased to see him,’’ Charles 
said grimly. ‘And so long as he keeps away from 
the vicarage He paused thoughtfully. “No, I 
don’t fancy he will try that. Probably the swine’s 
back in his petting parlour.”’ 

‘““By the way,”’ Mr. Hooper said, “you can have your 
house back.”’ 

“So he’s clearing out?’’ Charles asked. 

Mr. Hooper nodded. 

“My instructions are to sell the furniture—what 
there is of it—and cancel the lease. Only the police 
appear to have become the tenants pro tempore, which 
may hang things up a bit.”’ 
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“There’s no hurry,” Charles said glumly. ‘‘Some- 
how the place seems to have shed its original charm. 
You might get someone to lug out that damned hook, 
will you?” 

He turned to join Elf and Ireen who were standing 
by the M.G. Maisie loitered hopefully in the offing. 

“No room for you,” Charles told her, with satisfac- 
tion. ‘How did you sneak here, anyway?” 

“Bus,” Maisie said. ‘‘Catch me missing the fun. 
Only there wasn’t much. I say, I haven’t got any 
dough.” 

Elf gave her a shilling, which was the precise fare to 
Charwell, and Maisie wandered off contentedly. The 
shilling would enable her to see Boris Karloff at the 
Orpheum and the Charwell carrier had promised her a 
lift in his lorry. 

“T’ve been talking to Mrs. Baskett,’ Elf said. ‘‘Do 
you know, I don’t think she minds much.” 

“Tf I’d had a husband like that,” said Ireen, ‘“‘I 
shouldn’t mind at all. Though I’d rather he jumped 
off Southend pier.”’ 

“Who’s going to look after her now, I wonder?” 
Elf said. ‘‘She ought to go back to Germany.” 

“T rather think Gidleigh’s looking after her at the 
moment,’ Charles said. “Scotland Yard’s got some- 
thing up its sleeve.”’ 

“It’s funny,’ Elf said musingly. “Everything 
began with Mr. Chumley’s disappearance, and such a 
lot of other things have happened since that no one 
ever seems to think of him. I’m going to miss the 
baby, by the way.”’ 

“It’s going, is it?”’ said Charles. 

“The aunt is calling for them to-morrow,” Elf said 
regretfully. ‘With an ambulance supplied by Scotland 
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Yard. They don’t seem to want us to have charge any 
longer.’’ She slipped into the driving-seat of the M.G. 
and Charles squeezed in beside her. With Ireen 
clinging on to the sloping boot they started off. Behind 
them, Chief Inspector Gidleigh signalled up the police 
car and assisted Mrs. Baskett intoit. The little crowd 
melted away. 

‘““A sad business for you, madam,” Gidleigh said 
sympathetically. 

Mrs. Baskett stared out of the car window as 
they gathered speed. Her pale features were expres- 
sionless. 

“It is not sad,’ she said. ‘“‘J am pleased.” 

Gidleigh raised his brows. 

“‘T did not love him,”’ said Mrs. Baskett. 

“‘So it seems,”’ Gidleigh said. ‘‘May I ask whether 
you expected this to happen?”’ 

Mrs. Baskett nodded. 

“Yes, please,” she said. ‘“‘I did expect it.”’ 

“He told you he was going to commit suicide?” 

“No. He did not tell me,’ Mrs. Baskett answered. 

“You knew he had something on his conscience?” 
Gidleigh asked. 

“Pardon?” 

“You knew he had some trouble on his mind?” 

“Yes. There was much trouble,” she said. 

“The sort of trouble that would make him do that?” 

“Yes; please,”’ 

“Perhaps,” Gidleigh said, “if you had come to us in 
time, we might have prevented it.”’ 

Mrs. Baskett shook her head. 

‘He was my husband,” she said simply. 

Gidleigh cogitated this for a mile or two, and then 
gave it up. 
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“At any rate, there seems no reason why you 
shouldn’t tell me now,” he suggested. 

She nodded without hesitation. 

“Yes. Iwill tell you now. He was a deserter.”’ 

“The deuce he was!” said Gidleigh. “But he 
married you in Germany?”’ 

“I married him,” Mrs. Baskett said, “to go away 
from Germany. There was not enough food.” 

“Sound enough,” Gidleigh said. ‘‘But it does not 
explain how he deserted.”’ 

‘““He changed papers,’ said Mrs. Baskett, “with a 
man who was killed in a street fight in Berlin. It was 
in the Russian zone and there was a fight with Russian 
soldiers who were drunk. Afterwards the Russians 
arrested my husband and would not let him go for a 
long time. It was many months, and then he escaped. 
He had James Baskett’s papers, you see, and so he came 
out of the army. I do not know his real name.” 

Gidleigh whistled. 

“‘So he pinched his pal’s pay-book! To get demobi- 
lised before his turn. That makes him a deserter all 
right, and something worse.”’ 

“Yes, please,” said Mrs. Baskett. 

“But it doesn’t make you Mrs. Baskett,’”’ Gidleigh 
said. 

“He married me with the name of James Baskett, 
and so I am Mrs. Baskett,’’ she said. “I helped him 
when he escaped, you see. The name does not 
matter.”’ 

There was a sort of cock-eyed logic in this, as seen 
through her eyes, and Gidleigh made no attempt to 
ly | a 

“Did Mr. Twigg know about all this?” he asked. 

“Yes, of course he did know. That is why my 
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husband do what Mr. Twigg tell him,” said Mrs. 
Baskett. 

‘But why should Mr. Twigg know?” Gidleigh asked. 

Mrs. Baskett looked puzzled. 

“He drink too much,” she said, as if the explanation 
were obvious. 

“And didn’t get sacked,” Gidleigh said. 

She shook her head. 

“Once when he drink too much and Mr. Twigg very 
angry, my husband talk big—how do you say it?”’ 

‘“Boasted,’’ suggested Gidleigh. 

“Yes, please. He boasted about his fighting with 
the Russians and he would fight Mr. Twigg, too. And 
then he go too far and boast how he go out of the army 
with another man’s papers. And then Mr. Twigg 
very nasty and say he had better behave himself.” 

“In other words,’ Gidleigh said, “your husband 
put his head in Twigg’s mouth. Well, well, well. 
And when Twigg wanted discreet service and no 
questions asked, there was his man. All this is very 
interesting, madam. In fact, it helps to explain a lot. 
But not the suicide.” 

“T think Mr. Twigg tell my husband he give him 
away,’ said Mrs. Baskett. 

“T don’t,” said Gidleigh. “But let it go for the 
moment. I suppose you knew that the woman Twigg 
brought down to live at Bloomfield two years ago 
wasn’t the real Mrs. Twigg?” 

She nodded. 

“You saw her come?”’ Gidleigh said. 

“No one saw her come. No one know it was not the 
real Mrs. Twigg. Except my husband.” 

“And he told you?”’ 

‘When he was drunk he told me.” 
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“Sounds an unsafe repository for dangerous secrets,”’ 
observed Gidleigh. 

“Pardon?” : 

“Never mind. What do you think happened to the 
real Mrs. Twigg?” 

She shrugged her shoulders and remained silent. 

“Your husband knew the answer to that?” 

“TI think so, yes. He did not tell me.” 

Gidleigh paused. They were approaching the 
deserted camp now. And there were still other ques- 
tions that needed care. 

“You will remain in England?” he asked. 

“If they permit, I will go back to Germany,” she 
said. “To find Kurt.”’ 

“That was the man you didn’t marry?” Gidleigh 
said. 

“Yes, please. He was prisoner in this camp.” 

“And he escaped,’ Gidleigh said, “with your 
brother. Do you know how they escaped?”’ 

“No. They were found in the woods. My brother 
died,’’ she said unemotionally. ‘After the war they 
sent Kurt back to Germany. One day I will find 
him.” 

The car slowed down. Gidleigh framed his last 
questions. 

“You knew Mr. Chumley?” he asked conversa- 
tionally. 

He became aware of a new stillness in her poise. She 
was gazing quite expressionlessly before her. But her 
hands twitched a little. 

‘Yes,’ she said presently. “He was kind to 
Re 

“You don’t know,” Gidleigh said, ‘“what happened 
to him?” 
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She shook her head. For the first time she showed 
distress. 

“But your husband knew? And he knew how those 
prisoners escaped?” 

“Yes, please,’’ the answer came in a whisper. 

“That secret, at least, is safe with him,’’ Gidleigh 
said grimly. 
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LF brought the M.G. to rest at the vicarage porch 

and Ireen slid off the boot with relief. There was 
no doubt about it, you could get over the ground with 
these sporty little cars, but in Ireen’s opinion, there was 
no beating a London bus for comfort. She rubbed 
herself tenderly as Elf produced a latch-key, entered 
the hall and gave a glance at the clock. Elf was always 
time-conscious, which was why the establishment ran 
so smoothly despite its lack of regular staff. Humming 
softly, Elf proceeded to the kitchen to prepare tea. 
But a moment later she emerged, looking vaguely 
puzzled. 

“T could have sworn,” she said, ‘“‘that I left the back 
door locked.”’ 

“Why should you leave it locked?” Charles said. 
“Are we all developing nerves?”’ 

Elf frowned without answering and crossed the hall 
to the study door. She opened it to disclose Mr. 
Waverly-Smith sleeping softly in his armchair. 

“Well, he looks very nice,’ said Ireen. ‘Were you 
expecting somebody to bump him off, too?”’ 

Elf moved forward and shook her father gently. 
The vicar opened his eyes and gave her a vague smile. 

‘““Must have dropped off,’’ he said. ‘‘Dear me, how 
time flies! And what was the verdict?” 

“Adjourned,” Elf said. ‘Daddy, has anyone been 
here?” 
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“Adjourned?” echoed the vicar. “Very strange. 
A simple case, I should have thought.’’ 

“Has anyone been here?” Elf repeated. 

“No dear, I don’t think so. Why did they adjourn 
the inquest ?”’ 

“Before I left,’ Elf said, “I locked the back door 
and all the windows, because I knew you’d go to sleep. 
Did you unlock the back door?” 

“No, I didn’t,’ said Mr. Waverly-Smith, a little 
pettishly. ‘And I wish you’d tell me something about 
the inquest. Personally, I thought Mrs. Baskett took 
the news in a very callous manner.” 

“She'll be better off without him,’’ Elf said patiently. 
“Are you quite sure nobody came here while we were 
away?” 

“Of course I am,” the vicar answered, beginning to 
look annoyed. ‘“‘ You seem to think I spend my time 
slumped in this chair. I have been very busy, I 
assure you. Very busy indeed. I just happened to 
drop off a few minutes ago, that’s all. To my certain 
knowledge no one has entered the house, and it is 
ridiculous to suggest that I could be unaware of such a 
thing. I even heard the rattle of the letter-box when 
that note came.”’ 

Elf looked at him steadily. 

“What note?” she said, and Charles was aware of an 
unwonted edginess in her voice. 

‘““A note for Mrs.—er—Twigg,’’ Mr. Waverly-Smith 
answered. ‘Really, you are making a great fuss about 
nothing, Elfrida. Somebody left a note for Mrs. 
Twigg about an hourago,andI tookituptoher. After 
that I came back here to work and I have been working 
ever since. Until, of course, I happened to drop 
off——"’ 
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Elf turned abruptly and went from the room, With 
Charles at her heels she ran quickly up the stairs. 
Without pausing to knock, she flung in the door of the 
bedroom. The bed, and the cot adjoining it, were 
empty. On the pillow was pinned a scrap of paper 
with the scribbled words: “I am going back to him. 
Thank you for everything. I won't ever forget. D.” 

“Seems in a hurry,”’ Charles said stupidly. 

Elf drew in her breath. Charles never remembered 
seeing her so distressed. 

“T should not have gone out,” she said. “I should 
never have gone. But I thought she was safe— 
now.” . 

An exclamation sounded in the passage behind 
them. It was Ireen standing there. At her side was 
Gidleigh. 

“It’s Mr. Gidleigh come,’’ Ireen said superfluously. 

Gidleigh advanced, staring into the room. 

“T thought she was safe now,” Elf repeated. She 
gazed at the detective as if appealing to him to support 
her. Gidleigh evaded her eyes. 

“Tt seems we have been forestalled,’’ he said, 
restrainedly. 

“But why?” Elf cried. “Why?” 

“Who has been here?” Gidleigh demanded, ignoring 
the question. 

‘“No one has been here,”’ Elf said. ‘A note was left 
at the door. The little fool!”’ 

Gidleigh nodded again. 

“The biggest little fool,’’ he agreed. He glanced at 
the scrap of paper on the pillow. ‘“‘How long ago was 
this?” 

“An hour,’ Elf said. ‘And she was too weak to 
travel far without help. She can’t have got far!”’ 
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“Perhaps,” Gidleigh said, “she had not far to go,” 
and something in the words caused Charles’s blood to 
run chill. 

“Why should anyone want to——’ he began and 
stopped. 

“She knows too much,” Gidleigh said, and looked at 
Elf again. ‘‘ How would she be dressed ?”’ 

Elf shook her head. 

“She had no clothes of her own here,’ she said, and 
crossed the room to the hanging wardrobe opposite. 
A glance within told her all she needed. 

““A grey tweed overcoat,” she said. ‘“‘Bootees and 
perhaps a scarf. Over her nightdress. And carrying 
that baby!” She shrugged despairingly. 

“The answer may be a car,’’ Gidleigh said. ‘She 
knew nothing of this Baskett affair?” 

“No,” Elf said. 

“Then she is probably making for Bloomfield,” 
Gidleigh answered. ‘‘Mr. Danny, I suggest that you 
accompany me. If Miss Waverly-Smith takes your 
car to Bloomfield we can at least establish two pos- 
sibilities, and meet there. But we must lose no 
time,’ 

‘““She went out by the back door,” Elf said. 

Gidleigh nodded curtly and turned to descend 
the stairs, followed by Charles. Outside the house 
a chill wind struck at them as if forebodingly. A 
red aura rising beyond the woods betokened the 
setting sun. Dusk was already falling as they set 
out. 

For the first half-mile Gidleigh spoke no word. His 
eyes were on the footpath, but the confusion of tracks 
told him nothing, nor was he inclined to dally over 
them. Another half-mile ahead the darkening mass of 
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trees urged them on. To Charles their mission seemed 
fantastic beyond words. 

“She must be mad,” he muttered. “To go there— 
again.” 

“Frightened people do mad things,” Gidleigh said. 
“By to-morrow I’d have had her out of this.’’ His 
jaw tightened. ‘Somebody always seems to be a jump 
ahead of me.” 

They were on the fringe of the trees now and the 
gloom of the place hung like a pall. Charles took the 
direction that would bring them to the northern 
outskirts and the wall of Bloomfield, and then he 
paused. 

“How would she know?” he asked, as 1f to himself. 

“She must cross the gill?”’ Gidleigh said. 

“At some point or other, yes. By this route the 
crossing is easy enough, even for her. But if she 
wanders, she’ll find it difficult, if not impossible in that 
state.”’ 

“Then we must get to the gill first,’’ Gidleigh said. 

Without replying, Charles turned aside from the 
track into the undergrowth. <A few minutes brought 
them to the steeply shelving bank of the stream. 

“Divide forces,’ Gidleigh ordered. “Sing out if 
you see anything. Curse this darkness!” 

With his townsman’s awkwardness he blundered 
along the bank to his left, leaving Charles to work along 
the opposite diagonal. For a while, the silence was 
broken only by the crackling of twigs underfoot and 
the burbling of the softly running stream. It was 
Charles who uttered the exclamation that brought 
Gidleigh stumbling back towards him. He found 
Charles pointing across the gill. 

“Someone running,’”’ Charles said. ‘Running like 
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a fox!” He slithered down into the gill and scrambled 
violently up the opposite declivity, clutching at tufts 
of grass and their roots to aid himself. With lowered 
head and hands outstretched to ward off the whip-like 
sapling branches, Charles tore into the dense under- 
growth in pursuit. After fifty yards he paused, 
listened, fancied he heard some sound ahead of him and 
tore on again. He ranged for an erratic quarter of a 
mile before he realised the futility of the chase. Pant- 
ing, he stood frustrated in the heavy gloom that 
somewhere held a quarry who mocked him. Then he 
returned to find Gidleigh again. 

It was so dark in places that Charles had to grope his 
way. And when, finally, he reached the spot where he 
had left Gidleigh, the detective was no longer there. 
Irritated, Charles let out a shout. 

The response came from startlingly near at hand— 
almost at his feet. Peering into the gill, Charles made 
out Gidleigh’s figure kneeling in the shallow water, 
bending over something white and shapeless. 

‘Alive,’ Gidleigh said. ‘But only just!” 


They found Elf waiting in the drive at Bloomfield 
with the M.G. The sagging burden in Charles’s arms 
was laid in the cushions. Gidleigh, incongruously, 
had been carrying the baby and surrendered it to 
Elf with relief. Somehow, they crowded on to the 
little car and drove back to the vicarage. Noone spoke 
much; the time had not come for that. But Gidleigh’s 
silence was grimly eloquent. He waited only until Elf 
had got her charge back into bed before he returned to 
the attack. In answer to Gidleigh’s demand Elf 
handed over the sodden grey tweed overcoat. In one 
of the pockets he found the half-pulped note: 
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“Tf you value your own and your child’s safety 
veturn at once to your husband. Take the path 
through the woods, else you will be seen. A well- 
wisher.”’ 


“A trap for a simpleton,” Gidleigh said. ‘This 
is a case for protective custody if ever there was 
one!”’ 

Charles gazed at the paper curiously. The writing 
was stiff and artificial, manifestly disguised. But 
the n’s were like u’s. Gidleigh shrugged over this 
without interest. 

“Of course it’s the same as the writer of Chumley’s 
love-note,’ he said. ‘“It’d be more useful if you’d 
say who delivered it. Miss Waverly-Smith, I propose 
to interrogate your patient as soon as she is capable 
of speaking and no considerations of humanity will 
deter me!”’ 

Elf nodded gravely. 

‘““She is conscious now,” she said. “But you must 
be quick.”’ 

She led the way into the bedroom and bent over the 
still, pallid figure in the bed. The eyes were open, 
staring fixedly up at the ceiling. 

“Shock,” Elf said. ‘‘But a miracle—thanks to 
you!” 

Gidleigh nodded, and glanced at the child in its cot. 
It was sleeping peacefully. 

‘‘Another miracle,’ he said. ‘‘She was thrown in 
—so violently that-she must have hit the opposite bank 
instead of falling to the bottom. Then she rolled into 
the water, breaking the child’s fall with her own body. 
Give her some more of that brandy, please.” 

Elf raised the imp head and poured a little of the 
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spirit between the parted lips. A shudder ran through 
the woman’s frame. 

“You are safe now,” Gidleigh said very gently. He 
took one of her hands and pressed it. ‘“‘Tell me who 
attacked you.”’ 

A faint shake of the head answered him. A spasm 
of horror crossed the deathly features. 

“You saw no one?”’ Gidleigh asked. 

Another shake of the head. 

‘““Someone came behind you?” Gidleigh said. 

“Yes.” The answer came in a trembling whisper. 

“Do you know who sent that note?”’ 

Another shake. Then she turned her head and 
stared wide-eyed at the cot. 

“Your baby is all right,’ Gidleigh said. ‘That 
makes you feel better, doesn’t it? But you must help 
me all you can. You know why you were attacked, 
don’t you? It is because of something you have kept 
concealed from me. You think it is loyalty that 
keeps you silent, but it is suicide. Now tell me all you 
know, and you and your baby will be safe.”’ 

He paused, waiting. She had resumed her vacant, 
purposeless stare at the ceiling. Presently, a puzzled 
frown, as if the effort of concentration darkened her 
face. Again she shook her head. 

“Think,” Gidleigh urged softly. “Think!” 

‘“‘I—I don’t know,” the reply came despairingly. 

“You do know,’’ Gidleigh persisted. 

She began to sob quietly. 

“T beg you,’ Gidleigh said, with great earnestness. 
“You owe this man nothing but hate for his treachery. 
Sooner or later we shall find out the truth about him. 
And about Mr. Chumley, who was your friend. Tell me 
what happened to Mr. Chumley.”’ 
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The sobbing grew in intensity. She was jerking her 
head from side to side with almost frantic movements. 

“No more,” Elf said quietly. 

Gidleigh stood up, with a shrug of defeat, and went 
from the room. But it was more than simple defeat 
that caused the frown on his heavy features. It was 
utter bewilderment. 
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N the morning an ambulance arrived at the vicarage 

with a uniformed constable seated next to the 
driver, and an elderly woman passenger within, who 
introduced herself to Miss Waverly-Smith as Miss 
Moon. 

Elf was not present at the subsequent interview 
between Miss Moon and her niece, but she was there to 
say good-bye as the stretcher-bearers carried away the 
errant lamb, whose features now bore a remarkably 
high colour, with eyes that glittered rebelliously. 
Which interesting detail did not escape Maisie’s marbly 
gaze. 

But with the departure of mother and child, following 
the absence of Mr. Twigg, and Baskett’s peremptory 
exit from the scene, Chief Inspector Gidleigh apparently 
lost his interest in rural doings, and a reaction of 
peculiar dullness set in. For a week or more, Maisie 
found herself reduced to climbing her favourite tree in 
the woods behind Bloomfield and staring into the 
windows whilst her perfervid mind conjured up the 
fascinating picture of the late Baskett dangling from 
hisrope. The house itself remained indomitably locked 
under the vigilance of P.C. Midgely or a relief from 
Cornbridge, neither of whom would so much as admit 
Maisie inside the garden. This forbidden territory and 
its police guard provided at least one field of thrilling 
speculation, and between her tree and her hidey-hole in 
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the banks of the gill, Maisie had to make the most of it. 
Still, it couldn’t be denied that things weren’t what they 
were. ... 

Mrs. Baskett, now under Elf’s protection at the 
vicarage in the guise of domestic service, should have 
been good for a few juicy details, but Elf had threatened 
Maisie with dire penalties if she so much as broached 
the favoured topic. Elf was pretty mean, Maisie 
decided. ... At that moment Elf was in Cornbridge 
having a hair-do at the hands of Ireen who had started 
her career at the Maison Diane. Charles, presumably, 
would be sitting dumbly outside the shop in the M.G. 
Charles was wet. When Maisie got married it would 
be somebody like Basil Rathbone, or even Boris 
Karloff. 


Mr. Hooper sat in his office perusing a letter from Mr. 
Twigg. The letter was hastily written and petulant 
and expressed Mr. Twigg’s views on the delay in settling 
Mr. Twigg’s affairs in Charwell. There was a certain 
suggestion, too, of strain in the phrasing which did not 
escape Mr. Hooper. 

“And no wonder,” said Mr. Hooper to himself, ‘‘ with 
police all over the place. Quis custodiet—no, I don’t 
think that’s very apposite ’’ He drew his scrib- 
bling pad towards him and began to draft a reply. 


‘Dear Sir [wrote Mr. Hooper], 

Your esteemed favour of the 25th ultimo ts to hand. 
In reply, we regret to inform you that we have not yet 
succeeded in inducing the authorities [‘ authorities’ 
was more tactful than ‘police’| to release the 
premises concerned, and consequently we cannot 
proceed with the sale of furniture and effects as per 
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your esteemed instructions. We anticipate, how- 
ever, that these official formalities will shortly be 
concluded, when we will again communicate with 


you. 
Assuring you of our best attention to your est 


9? 


Mr. Hooper paused as Charles Danny came through 
the office door. There was a certain tightness in 
Charles’s expression. 

“What the hell,’ Charles said, flinging down his 
hat, “is the good of getting Twigg out of my house 
and then replacing him with a couple of flat-footed 
cops? Why don’t you write to Scotland Yard or 
somebody?” 

Mr. Hooper opened his mouth to speak. 

“And don’t spout any of your Latin tags at me,”’ said 
Charles pettishly. 

Mr. Hooper closed his mouth again. Soundlessly, he 
pushed Mr. Twigg’s letter towards Charles. Charles 
read it scowlingly. 

“For once he has my sympathy,” he said. ‘“Can’t 
put his stuff out, and I can’t get mine in. To say 
nothing of the fact that I want the whole damn place 
stripped and fumigated and exorcised before it’s fit to 
hvein. I suppose that infernal hook hasn’t been taken 
away.” 

‘The police,”’ said Mr. Hooper, “‘seem to like it there. 
They have been very interested in the contents of 
Bloomfield.”’ 

Charles grunted. ‘‘When’s this fellow Gidleigh 
coming back?” 

Mr. Hooper shook his head. 

“T think Mr. Twigg would rather like to know that,” 
he said. 
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When, after the lapse of another week Chief Inspector 
Gidleigh did return to Charwell, it was done so un- 
obtrusively that no one knew anything about it. Not 
the Sword and Cross was Gidleigh’s rendezvous on this 
occasion, but a lonely hut in the deserted camp. As 
an additional aid to modesty the hour selected was well 
after midnight, and by pre-arrangement with Sergeant 
Pink, the windows of the hut had been efficiently 
blacked-out. There was a third man seated at the 
trestle table with them, a thin, fair-haired young man 
who spoke good English with a German accent. He 
was over-eager this young man, in his efforts to please 
his companions. 

A large-scale Ordnance Map supplied by Mr. Hooper’s 
office, was opened out on the table under a hurricane 
lamp. Gidleigh had got his pipe in full and noisome 
blast. 

“You understand,” Gidleigh said, ‘‘why I have had 
you traced and brought over. It is to save ourselves a 
lot of trouble, and it concerns a murder. Possibly two 
murders. Killing people in your country in one way 
and another isn’t such a novelty, but here we don’t 
allow such freedom. Now, all you’ve got to do is 
answer questions and otherwise keep your mouth shut, 
especially outside. If you're sensible, you'll get your 
reward. Savvy?” 

The young man nodded, and glanced at the map. 
There was a compass at Gidleigh’s elbow. In silence he 
placed the compass on the map and turned the sheet 
round until it was orientated correctly. Gidleigh bent 
over. With his forefinger he traced a line from the 
position of Hut 287 on the map to the woods behind 
Bloomfield. 

“Like that, was it?” he asked, 
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The young German shook his head. 

“No,” he said. ‘‘It was not this hut.’’ 

“According to my information,” Gidleigh said. 
“Hut 287 was occupied by you and your companion 
Rudi Schiller, among some twenty others. You and 
Schiller escaped into the Bloomfield woods. Your 
method of escape was not detected and since the 
camp was shortly after disbanded and you were re- 
captured, anyway, the matter was allowed to drop. 
But it is obvious to me that you tunnelled your way 
out.”’ 

“Correct,’’ said the young German. “But not from 
this hut, you understand. Not from any of the huts 
close to the wire fence.”’ 

‘““All of which have been examined,” Gidleigh said. 
“There is no disturbed earth under the floorboards of 
any of them. As there are several hundred huts in this 
camp I applied to the War Office for your assistance. 
Taking up floorboards becomes monotonous.”’ 

He paused to draw massively at his pipe. . “‘So there 
were more than two of you in this escape plot?” 

‘There were more than fifty of us in it,” said the 
young German with a faint smile. ‘‘ You understand 
that we planned to conceal our method so that it might 
be used many times. To tunnel straight from one’s 
own hut into the woods—that could be done for one 
escape only. So”—he ran his forefinger down towards 
the bottom of the sheet—“we start here.”’ 

“Crikey!’’ said Sergeant Pink, with unofficial sur- 
prise. ‘‘That’s a good half-mile, that is!” 

‘Are you telling me,” Gidleigh asked, “that you 
constructed a tunnel half a mile long?” 

The young German smiled again. 

‘“You see,” he said, “it is absurd. So no one looks 
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for a tunnel in a hut so far away. But all the men in 
that hut do is dig from under the road to a hut on the 
other side. That is very short—a few yards merely. 
At the same time the men in another hut’’—he slid his 
finger up the map again until it rested on the extreme 
south-western fringe of the camp across the road— 
“they dig from there into the woods. But no one will 
look for a tunnel from that hut, because the men are 
missing from jere—a long way away. So we choose a 
very dark night and we draw lots who shall be the first 
of all those in the plot. It was Rudi and I who were 
chosen. First, we go to the hut at the bottom of the 
camp and crawl through their tunnel under the road 
to the hut opposite. The men in that hut are ready to 
help. They know how the guards move. At the right 
moment we, that is, Rudi and I, go to the hut at the 
top of the camp and through ¢hezr tunnel into the wood. 
Then we were to make our way to the coast and wait in 
hiding two days for others to join us. Until there were 
enough to fill a motor-boat or anything that we could 
take. It had been done before.” 

Gidleigh nodded. 

“But something went wrong?”’ he said. 

“Yes, something went wrong. It was Rudi’s foot. 
He twisted it as we came out *’ ‘The young German’s 
finger rested on the map by a line running through the 
wood. “The river,” he said. 

“The gill,” said Sergeant Pink. ‘So that’s where 
you came out?”’ 

Gidleigh swore under his breath. 

“T might have known,” he said. ‘“‘There’s a cavity 
in the bank. The tunnel’s fallen in at that end. 
right, go on.” 

“Rudi could not move,’ 
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“For two days we hid in the tunnel until our food had 
gone and then we began to starve. And Rudi became 
ill as well as lame. So we let them find us. We had 
failed. After five months’ work, we had failed.” He 
gazed from Gidleigh to Sergeant Pink as if expecting 
some expression of sympathy, but Gidleigh’s reflections 
were beyond that. He bent over the map. 

“ This tunnel into the woods,” he said, “goes through 
rising ground.” 

“That’s right,” said Sergeant Pink. ‘‘There’s a 
hump, and then a drop. The line’d pass close to the 
wall of Bloomfield’s garden. They must ha’ gone deep 
to avoid tree roots and such-like.”’ 

The young German nodded. 

“Correct,” he said. ‘‘It was very deep. Shallow to 
begin with, but here”—he touched a spot on the map 
midway between hut position and woods—“ perhaps 
twenty feet deep.” 

“You had to prop the roof?” Gidleigh asked. 

“In places, yes. In other places it was not neces- 
sary. The cutting was hard—some of it what you 
call rock-salt and clay and some of it what we call 
marienglas.”’ 

“ Marienglas?”’ Gidleigh queried. 

“Sometimes we call it Fraueneis,’ 
German. 

“Doesn’t seem very important,’’ said Sergeant Pink. 
“The main thing is, we know where the tunnel is at 
last.” 

“But do you know,” asked Gidleigh, “‘“what the 
subsoil is hereabouts ?”’ 

“Why, it’s as he says,’’ said Sergeant Pink, indicating 
the young German. “Clay and marl, with a bit of 
rock-salt here and there and some gypsum deposits.’ 
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“Gypsum?” said Gidleigh thoughtfully, and the 
young German nodded. 

‘“Ja—yes. That is right,” he said. “You call it 
gypsum.” 

“Very interesting,” said Gidleigh vaguely. 

Sergeant Pink picked up the hurricane lamp. 

“Shall we be getting on with it now, sir?” he asked. 

“Put that light out,’’ Gidleigh ordered. From his 
pocket he drew a small torch and led the way from the 
hut. It was pitch dark outside and momentarily he 
stood there, his sense of direction lost. The young 
German plucked at his sleeve. 

“A prisoner does not forget,” he said. ‘It is this 
way: ’’ He guided the detective between the huts 
to the roadway, crossed it and entered the encampment 
opposite, with Sergeant Pink, carrying the extinguished 
hurricane lamp, trailing after them. In silence the little 
party threaded its way between the deserted buildings 
until the young German came to a halt before a hut that 
stood on the extreme fringe of the camp. The door was 
missing and rain had seeped in through the leaky roof 
so that the floor within was sodden and slimy. At the 
far end of the building the young German paused, and 
Gidleigh shone his torch-beam downwards. 

“It was here,’”’ the young German said, and Sergeant 
Pink re-lit the hurricane lamp and approached to kneel, 
hammer and cold chisel in hand, on the damp boards. 
For the next few moments the sergeant worked, driving 
in the chisel to lever up the loose boards, revealing a 
steeply shelving pit in the earth beneath some three feet 
in diameter, and the depth of a man’s figure. At the 
bottom a tunnel, its opening propped by crude pieces 
of timber, ran obliquely into the subsoil. 

Without speaking, Gidleigh handed his torch to the 
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young German, who slid into the cavity and crawled 
out of sight. Then Gidleigh slithered down in his wake, 
followed by Sergeant Pink with the hurricane lamp. 
For a middle-aged man of Gidleigh’s bulk progress in 
that restricted space was slow and tortuous and he had, 
perforce, to call a halt from time to time, when the 
earthy roof dipped close above his head and compelled 
him to crawl exhaustingly on his stomach, It was an 
eerie experience, unique even in his varied career and he 
did not pretend to enjoy it. Nor did the sergeant 
improve the situation with his running commentary of 
ejaculations. During one of their halts the young 
German spoke. 

“Presently,” he said, ‘‘there will be more room.” 
He tapped the hard earth above his head, and flashed 
the torch upwards. They had travelled perhaps two 
dozen yards deep into rising ground, and Gidleigh noted 
that the character of the excavation had already 
changed. From soft earth, supported at frequent 
intervals by timbering, they had passed through hard 
marl and clay so stiff twenty feet below the surface that 
no supports had been needed. And now there was soft 
rock that glistened in places with deposits of salt. In 
another half-dozen yards the roof arched suddenly and 
the walls widened into a natural cavity so that it was 
possible to kneel upright. The atmosphere, Gidleigh 
observed, possessed the musty dryness of a London 
Tube railway. Beyond this tiny blow-hole deep in the 
earth the tunnel continued, narrow and forbidding as 
ever. 

“Tt would be here,” said the young German nodding. 
He was flashing his torch along the loose, stony surface 
of the floor. 

“It’s a wonder anyone’d think of burying corpses at 
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all in this place,” observed the sergeant. ‘If you ask 
me, sir, we’re all of us buried enough already.” 

Gidleigh shook his head. 

“The tunnel would be found when the huts are 
demolished,” he said. “And he’s right He indi- 
cated the German. “It would be difficult—almost 
impossible—to scoop a grave in any other part of the 
tunnel. But here there is room to work, and the dis- 
placed earth could be scattered along the tunnel at 
either end.”’ 

Sergeant Pink raised his hurricane lamp. There was 
a suspicion of a mound along either wall. 

“They'd be shallow,”’ he said. “‘Can’t imagine old 
Twigg doing this job, somehow ‘o 

“It wasn’t Twigg,” Gidleigh said. ‘‘In my opinion, 
Baskett knew of this tunnel and the disposals were his 
idea. Try sticking that chisel in here.” 

Sergeant Pink laid down the hurricane lamp. Chisel 
in hand, he crawled towards Gidleigh. 

‘“‘Looks recent,” he said, scooping at the loose surface. 
Then he paused. Despite himself, his scalp began to 
tingle. 

‘“There’s something here,” he said. 

Gidleigh bent forward. The young German re- 
mained squatting on his hams, staring with impartial 
interest. 

“Get on with it!” Gidleigh said edgily. 

Sergeant Pink scooped away at the mound, loosening 
the soil. Presently, he began to drag the stones 
and earth aside with his hands, rather in the man- 
ner of a dog seeking a buried bone. A fragment of 
dusty black cloth became revealed, and presently, a 
sleeve. 

“Not the woman this side,’’ Gidleigh said grimly. 
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To Sergeant Pink’s concealed horror, he seized the arm 
and pulled. The action released a little shower of earth 
and stones, and a man’s greenish features lay upturned 
before them. But for the discoloration of the skin he 
looked startlingly alive. 

“Well?” Gidleigh said. 

Sergeant Pink nodded shakily. 

“It’s Mr. Chumley,” he said. 

Gidleigh swept off the remaining earth. His prac- 
tised fingers ran over the body, exploring the pockets. 
The hands of a cheap silver watch stood at 12.15. A 
pocket-book contained two ten-shilling notes and a 
letter written on bright mauve notepaper. From his 
own wallet the detective drew out the indecipherable 
sheet he had found in the camp lines and compared 
them. They matched exactly. 

“Tt fell out while he was being carried,” Gidleigh 
said. ‘Whoever it was, replaced it, and failed to 
notice in the darkness that one sheet had been blown 
away.’ He drew the hurricane lamp nearer and began 
to read: 


‘‘. . cannot ever thank you enough for trying to help 
me. But it’s too late, and I am going to have his 
baby, so nothing can ever be the same again. Don't 
come here any more, because it only makes tt worse. 
I was frightened and lonely and that 1s why I told you 
everything, when you were so kind to me. But I'm 
still frightened, in a different way now 

He’s angry about the baby, you see. He’s dreadful 
when he’s angry. Dear Mr. Chumley, don’t come 
here any more, because I’m sure he suspects some- 
thing. And I love him. I do, really. I couldn't 
ever live without him. I couldn't ever go back 
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home after all this, even though you say it’s my duty 
and I'll never know any happiness the way I'm 
living. So dear Mr. Chumiey, please forget about 
me, and forgive me——”’ 


There was no signature. The first part of the letter 
had been written on the sheet already in Gidleigh’s 
possession. Gidleigh placed the letter in his pocket 
without comment, but there was a puzzled frown on his 
countenance. 

“Pretty conclusive, eh, sir?” said Sergeant Pink. 

Gidleigh made no answer, He was staring at the 
opposite mound. 

“That'd be Mrs. Twigg, I take it,” said the sergeant 
doubtfully. ‘“‘A bit ripe after two years, sir.” 

Gidleigh shook his head slowly. 

“This kind of soil acts as a preservative,” he said. 
“According to my theory, Mrs. Twigg is buried there. 
And yet ’’ He paused again, and his frown deepened 
into a scowl. 

“Get on with it!’’ he snapped. 

Tentatively, Sergeant Pink prodded with his chisel, 
raking away the earth from a scooped-out hole. After 
a few moments he plunged the tool in deeper, until the 
hold reached the depth of the mound itself. Puzzled, 
Sergeant Pink hesitated. 

“Try the other end,” Gidleigh said, speaking in a 
curious tone. 

Obediently, Sergeant Pink plunged in the chisel 
again. Earth and stones littered the floor as he worked. 
It took him another five minutes to completely disinte- 
grate the mound. It consisted of just that. Earth 
and stone, and nothing more. Earth that had been 
scooped out of Chumley’s grave. 
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Chief Inspector Gidleigh was back in town before 
dawn, breakfasted and shaved and waiting for the 
Assistant Commissioner, Criminal Investigation De- 
partment, for a full hour before that exalted official 
made his appearance. The Assistant Commissioner 
listened to Gidleigh’s recital and proposal with growing 
disapprobation. 

“Don’t like it much, and that’s a fact,” he said, 
shaking his head. ‘‘Why, damn it all, it’s—it’s 
French\” 

“We could afford to take a leaf out of their book, 
sir,’ Gidleigh said. “I agree it’s a bit dramatic and 
that, but if you’d suggest some other method of making 
Twigg give himself away, I’d be grateful. After all, it 
wouldn’t be exactly a reconstruction of the crime so 
much as what one might call shock tactics. And at 
present we’ve only got more and more circumstantial 
evidence.” 

‘Which is enough to string him up nicely, in my 
opinion,’’ said the Assistant Commissioner. 

“Tf we could find the woman’s body as well, sir, I'd 
agree,’ Gidleigh pointed out. “But so far only 
Chumley’s turned up. He’s turned up just where I’d 
also expected to find the late Mrs. Twigg, and very 
nicely preserved he is, thanks to the particular soil 
composition in that tunnel. But, until we find Mrs. 
Twigg’s body also, the absence of motive is going to 
dish us.” 

‘The motive,” persisted the Assistant Commissioner, 
“for killing Chumley seems to be pretty well estab- 
lished by the letter you found on him.” 

Gidleigh shook his head. 

‘“‘That’s what worries me,” he said. “The relation- 
ship wasn’t guilty—as the letter shows.”’ 
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“Then Twigg probably assumed it was,” said the 
Assistant Commissioner. ‘But, in my opinion, we’ve 
got a strong enough case to go ahead on the Baskett 
affair alone. Arrest Twigg on a charge of Baskett’s 
murder and it’s evens he’ll confess to the other.”’ 

Gidleigh shook his head. 

“The defence would make mincemeat of that, too, 
sir. And then we should be as far off a solution of the 
other two as ever.’ He paused, and his heavy jaw 
seemed to grow heavier. 

“T’ve no flowers to waste on Baskett—or the missing 
Mrs. Twigg either, for that matter, but there’s some- 
thing about Chumley’s case that makes me feel more 
human than any detective ought to feel.” 

The Assistant Commissioner smiled cynically. 

‘A killer’s a killer,’ he said. ‘But when he kills 
cruelly and in cold blood he’s a dead-pan killer. We 
can’t have you going all sentimental, Gidleigh. Still, if 
you're not satisfied A 

He picked out a photograph from among a sheaf of 
reports on his desk. It was an enlarged representation 
of a polished banister-rail, and showed a series of 
shallow striations and abrasions. 

“Looks pretty conclusive to me,” he observed. 

“It is conclusive in so far as it proves that Baskett 
did not stand on the rail before the take-off,’’ Gidleigh 
said. ‘Our theory is that the rope was placed round 
his neck whilst he was unconscious or half drunk, and 
that he was hauled up just enough to leave his ankles 
resting on the banister-rail, so that only half his weight 
would be taken by the rope. Twigg is a powerfully 
built fellow and could manage the job easily. In that 
position Baskett would not be asphyxiated—wuntil 
returning consciousness caused him to struggle, and 
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then his feet would slip off the banister-rail, the jerk 
would tighten the noose, and he’d hang. By which 
time Twigg’s alibi was in the train halfway to London. 
Of course, if Baskett had stood fair and square on the 
rail as an intending suicide his hob-nailed boots would 
have scored the polish deeply. But the defence would 
argue that he would equally be likely to kneel on the 
banister-rail which would account for the absence of 
deep scoring. They would also say that the consump- 
tion of all that beer was evidence of preparation for 
suicide. To nerve himself, in other words. Again, 
they would call Twigg to say that Baskett had confessed 
to being a deserter, and Twigg had considered it his 
duty to inform the authorities. Whereas we believe 
that Twigg murdered Baskett to keep his mouth shut.”’ 

The Assistant Commissioner nodded. 

‘And Chumley,”’ he said, ‘also knew too much.” 

“Chumley, too,” Gidleigh agreed. ‘“‘Chumley was a 
well-meaning little busybody who succeeded in winning 
the confidence of the fancy lady Twigg brought down 
to the seclusion of Charwell, and passed off as his wife. 
Probably she let slip something that bore on the fate of 
the real Mrs. Twigg, and Twigg got wind of it. Just as 
he’s pretty worried at this moment as to how much his © 
little Dulcie will talk. It seems he nearly found a way 
to stop her mouth, too, which is why we're keeping a 
day-and-night guard on Dulcie as a potential witness 
for the prosecution. And yet, sir ”  Gidleigh 
paused and looked worried. ‘‘It’s as I said, all circum- 
stantial evidence against Twigg. Even the discovery of 
Chumley’s corpse with spirits of salt inside it, cannot be 
laid at Twigg’s door without proof of malice strong 
enough for murder. But give us Mrs. Twigg’s corpse 
and some more spirits of salt, and we’ve got him!” 
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“Well, we haven’t got Mrs. Twigg’s corpse,”’ said the 
Assistant Commissioner. ‘‘And not an earthly notion 
where it is, with clues two years old. We've sent out 
identification details and photos to all over the shop, 
even on the Continent, but two years, dammit i 
The Assistant Commissioner shook his head. “If you 
think your shock tactics are going to make Twigg give 
himself away after this lapse of time, I’m bound to say I 
regard you as an optimist.” 

“Perhaps you’d suggest an alternative method, sir,” 
Gidleigh began gloomily. 

‘““Apparently there isn’t one,’’ said the Assistant 
Commissioner with a shrug. “By the way, spirits of 
salt is rather crude stuff, isn’t it? Deuced painful.”’ 

“Probably the only poison in the house,” Gidleigh 
suggested. “Well, there it is. Chumley knew the 
truth about the real Mrs. Twigg, and Chumley dies. 
Baskett knew what happened to Chumley—must have 
helped in the disposal under threats of exposure from 
Twigg—and Baskett dies. Baskett’s knowledge of 
that tunnel came from his encounter with his wife’s — 
family in Berlin, by the way, though she herself denies 
any knowledge ofit. A bit of an enigma, Mrs. Baskett. 
But everything very neatly covered up, especially Mrs. 
Twigg. 

“Covered up for two years,’’ reminded the Assistant 
Commissioner, with annoying persistence. 

“Even after two years, sir, she’d have been recognis- 
able if they’d buried her in that tunnel. And she 
ought to be there.”’ 

The Assistant Commissioner ruminated. 

“At least,’’ he said presently, ‘‘ you have that child’s 
evidence, for what it is worth, that shesaw Chumley at 
Twigg’s house, in conversation with Mrs. Twigg.”’ 
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“And we have the evidence of Chumley’s landlady, 
Mrs. Letts, of a telephone conversation with an un- 
known female who was apparently in distress. Assum- 
ing the unknown female to have been the bogus Mrs. 
Twigg, where does it take us?’”’ Gidleigh argued. 

““Nowhere,’’ agreed the Assistant Commissioner, with 
another shrug. “And so we come back to your pro- 
posal for shock tactics. All right. Take a warrant, 
and good hunting!” 
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BSIT invidia,”’ said Mr. Hooper, as he opened the 
creaking gates of Bloomfield for his companion. 
“These little matters, my dear sir, have to be settled 
amicably and the only way to do that is to settle them 
in person. Lygo 
‘What the hell,” said Mr. Twigg crossly, “is the good 
of employing an agent if I’ve got to come all this way 
myself. And why the hell can’t you settle them!” 

“Mr. Danny,” said Mr. Hooper, glancing at his watch, 

“will join usina moment. No doubt an hour or so will 
suffice to complete our HUSH and we need not detain 
you further.”’ 

He mounted the steps of the porch and felt for the 
latch-key in his pocket. As he inserted it in the lock 
the M.G. drew up alongside Mr. Twigg’s taxi, and 
Charles got out to enter the drive. Mr. Twigg scowled 
in answer to Charles’s forced laconic greeting. 

“A lot of bloody nonsense,” said Mr. Twigg edgily. 
“As if the bloody place wasn’t already as dilapidated as 
hell before I ever took it over. Trying to string me, are 
you?” 

“Trying to make you pay for the bloody mess you 
left it in,’ said Charles. ‘“‘Or do you suppose we’ve 
arranged this little meeting just for the pleasure of 
seeing your bl——’”’ 

“Now, now,” said Mr. Hooper, “cum dignitate, 
gentlemen, if you please. This little meeting has been 
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arranged by myself for the purpose of agreeing amicably 
on the subject of reparation for certain damage suffered 
during Mr. Twigg’s tenancy. I have no doubt that we 
shall be able to complete the business in perfect 
harmony.” 

“If you think,” said Mr. Twigg, beginning to swell, 
“that I’m going to do business in perfect harmony 
with him = 

“My idea of perfect harmony——’” began Charles, 
when Mr. Hooper spoilt the debate by opening the front 
door and urging his companions inside. 

“Who’s that!” said Mr. Twigg suddenly, turning on 
the threshold. He stared down the drive fixedly, 
uneasily. Involuntarily, Charles jerked round. He 
saw no one. 

“It was a woman,” Mr. Twigg said, “looking through 
the gates. It gave me quite a turn!” 

‘““There’s no one there,’’ Charles said curtly. His 
tone implied that Mr. Twigg might be expected to see 
things that weren’t there. ‘‘Let’s get on with it, shall 
we?’’ Charles added, entering the hall. “Poot! 
This place stinks!” 

“Well, what do you expect?” said Mr. Twigg, looking 
round resentfully. ‘“‘ Locking it up like that.”’ 

“We'll begin at the top, if you please, gentlemen,’ 
said Mr. Hooper, leading the way towards the stairs. 
‘“There’s a little matter of fallen plaster and some 
damage to woodwork.” 

He led the way up three tedious flights to the top 
landing. Charles glanced resentfully at the Hook as 
Mr. Hooper began pointing out trivialities to Mr. 
Twigg. Mr. Twigg also glanced at the Hook, and then 
looked out of the window. 

“Very handy,” Charles said, unpleasantly. 
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“Well, I didn’t put it there,’ retorted Mr. Twigg, 
maintaining his gaze through the window. 

“May I take it,” said Mr. Hooper, jotting in his 
notebook, ‘“‘that you agree these items?”’ 

Mr. Twigg nodded irritably. 

“Dragging me all this way,” he said, and then he 
paused, peering downwards through the glass. ‘Here! 
It’s that woman again. She’s in the drive now.”’ 

Bending forward, Charles followed the direction of 
Mr. Twigg’s gaze. He saw no one. 

““She’s out of sight now, of course,’’ snapped Mr. 
Twigg. “Why the hell you allow these snoopers, I 
don’t know.”’ 

“It’s still your tenancy,’ Charles reminded him. 
“Don’t blame your lady followers on me.”’ 

Mr. Twigg swelled. 

“What d’you think you’re getting at?” he said. 

“Now, gentlemen,’”’ said Mr. Hooper. ‘The next 
floor, if you please.”’ 

He descended the flight of stairs and opened a door 
on the landing. A bedroom, disordered and filthy lay 
obscenely to their view. The bed itself was unmade, 
crumpled female garments lay on the floor and a 
sour smell overhung everything. Without comment, 
Charles pulled out his handkerchief. 

“Nothing much wanted here, I think,” observed Mr. 
Hooper, running his practised glance round the room. 

“Except disinfectant,’’ said Charles. 

“Look here,” said Mr. Twigg, gratingly, “I’ve had 
about enough of your bl——’”’ 

“Next floor, I think, gentlemen,’ Mr. Hooper 
interrupted smoothly. 

“Unless Mr. Twigg would like to look out of 
the window for his lady friend,” Charles suggested. 
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“Perhaps I’d better do it for him He held his 
handkerchief to his nose and crossed the floor. Some- 
what to his astonishment the figure of a woman stood 
in the neglected garden below, her head bent down with 
a peculiar effect of intentness as if she were listening. 
She wore an old raincoat and a dull red scarf was tied 
over her head. As she moved, Charles recognised Mrs. 
Letts. Some instinct caused him to refrain from 
comment as he rejoined the group by the door. In 
grim silence, Mr. Twigg followed Mr. Hooper down to 
the hall. 

And then, imperceptibly, Mr. Hooper paused. Meet- 
ing Charles’s glance behind Mr. Twigg’s back he raised 
his eyebrows slightly. Charles nodded. The move- 
ment, faint as it was, caught Mr. Twigeg’s eye as he 
swung round suddenly, his breath drawn in. 

“What’s up?” he demanded jerkily. ‘“What’s the 
game He broke off to stare with new suspicion 
from Charles to Mr. Hooper. ‘Dragging me all this 
way to look at a few bits of broken plaster! There’s 
something funny here 1 

‘““My dear sir,’’ said Mr. Hooper. ‘Really! If you 
will permit me to say so, your nerves are playing you 
tricks. Perhaps the—er—unfortunate associations 
must be held responsible. And now, if you please, 
we will complete our business with an inspection of 
these ground-floor apartments.”’ 

Mr. Hooper turned the handle of the dining-room 
door and thrust it inwards. 

“After you, sir, if you please.”’ 

For a bare instant, Mr. Twigg hesitated. Then the 
hand of Mr. Hooper urged him gently inside. As 
gently, the door behind Mr. Twigg was closed. There 
came a pause that lasted no more than five seconds and 
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then a shout echoed from within the room. Charles 
braced himself for the expected onrush and the door 
was whipped open to disclose Mr. Twigg, red-faced, 
eyes protruding. 

“Here!” he yelled. ‘What's all this! Hey! What 
the hell d’you call this!” Mr. Twigg brandished his 
arm inside the room, towards an unresponsive, seated 
figure by the fireplace. 

“ Dilapidations, hey!” choked Mr. Twigg. 

Charles stared past him, and his scalp tingled un- 
pleasantly. There was no doubt that Mr. Chumley 
looked horribly alive, sitting there, facing them with a 
faint smile on his discoloured lips. And horribly dead, 
too. 

The next moment Charles stared incredulously at Mr. 
Twigg, who was mopping his forehead. What earthly 
reaction was this ? 

A step sounded from the far end by the french 
windows. Chief Inspector Gidleigh came deliberately 
forward, his brows knit, eyes fixed on Mr. Twigg. 
There was something like consternation in Gidleigh’s 
regard. Mr. Twigg turned on him angrily. 

“So it’s your doing!” he said. ‘‘ You'll hear more 
about this, you will! Trying to pin something on me, 
were you? ‘Trying to*pin ¢hat on me!” He pointed 
at Mr. Chumley with a shaking finger. ‘Well, you’ve 
slipped up this time, Mr. Clever Detective, and I’ll get 
your name in the mud as sure as I’m standing here.” 

“You did not kill him,’’ Gidleigh said quietly. 

“No, I didn’t. Anybody but a blasted fool’d know 
that——”’ 

“You are not accused of killing him,” Gidleigh said 
heavily. ‘That is all I have to say. Except % 

He stopped, and half turned, as a shadow crossed the 
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french windows. Someonetapped. Mr. Twigg uttered 
a startled oath. 

“It’s that woman,” he said, and his voice dropped. 

“It’s Mrs. Letts,’”’ Charles said. ‘‘That’s all.” 

She tapped again, peering into the room. Gidleigh 
went to the french windows and opened them. With- 
out apparently seeing him, or indeed any of the group 
by the door, Mrs. Letts moved towards the seated 
figure. She dropped on to her knees in front of Mr. 
Chumley. 

“You've come back to me, my darling,”’ she said, ina 
curiously high voice. ‘“‘I was sure you’d come back. 
Because Gord ’eard my prayers, and sent you back to 
forgive me . 

Charles drew in his breath. Gidleigh’s rigidly 
upraised hand held them all to silence. 

“T never meant to ’arm you,’’ went on Mrs. Letts, 
peering up into the sightless features. ‘You know I 
never meant to ’arm you, my darling. Only I couldn’t 
’elpit. I couldn’t stand it no longer, the way you kept 
’anging round that—that ’arlot. She took you away 
from me, and she ’ad your child and I couldn’t stand 
it. But now you’ve come back and it’s all over——’”’ 

To Charles’s horror she stood up and slipped an arm 
round Mr. Chumley’s shoulders, as if assisting him to 
rise. Quietly, Gidleigh moved forward, checking her. 
She looked at him in mild perplexity. 

“So you killed Mr. Chumley?” Gidleigh asked. 

Mrs. Letts nodded. 

“Yes, I did kill ’im, sir. I poisoned ’im, you see. 
"E kept coming ’ere—after ’er, and I ’ad to stop it. 
So I met ’im when ’e came out, as I often used to do, 
with a thermos of ’ot tea.” 

‘What did you put in the tea?” Gidleigh said gently. 
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“It was spirits of salt, sir. AllI ’adinthe place. It 
‘urt ‘im cruel. But ’e died smiling in my arms. You 
can see that, can’t you, sir?” 

“Yes,” Gidleigh said. ‘I can see that. What did 
you do with the body?” 

“Ah, I ’ad to get my son to ’elp me there, sir. 
Couldn’t leave the poor dear lying in the road. Speci- 
ally when I knew ’e’d come back one day and forgive 
me——”’ 

“Your son,” Gidleigh said. ‘‘ Tell me about him.” 

“James Baskett was my son, sir. That’s why ’e 
came to live ’ereabouts. Only I couldn’t own ’im, you 
see, being a deserter, or they’d ’ave put ’im in prison. 
"E was James Letts, really.” 

A smothered exclamation came from Mr. Twigg. 
Charles gave him a vicious dig in the ribs. 

“Your son committed suicide?” Gidleigh asked. 

Mrs. Letts nodded. _ 

“Ts death lays at my door, sir. “Is burden was too 
‘eavy. You'll find a letter from ’im at the cottage 
saying as ‘e was certain I’d be ’anged for murder and ’e 
couldn’t live to see the day. That, and the worry of 
being an accomplice, as ’e called it—’e took the poor 
dear, you see, to a place ’e know of, and what with 
being a deserter and not ’appy with that German ’e 
married ’Twas too much for ’im, sir, do you see? 
Gord rest is soul! And of course, ’e didn’t know as my 
poor dear was coming back to me.”’ 

Mrs. Letts paused and her gaze strayed wonderingly 
from Mr. Twigg to Charles and Mr. Hooper. ‘‘ What 
are all these gentlemen doing, sir?” 

“Never mind them,” Gidleigh said. “I am taking 
you to where you'll be looked after.”’ 

Mrs. Letts shook her head firmly. 
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“Oh no, sir. Because, you see, ’e’s coming back with 
me. There’s cold pressed beef and pickles all ready, 
such as ’e’s partial to.” 


“Well, anyhow,”’ Gidleigh said to the Assistant 
Commissioner six hours later, “it’s solved the mystery, 
sir, so the method was justified.” 

The Assistant Commissioner smiled, not very kindly. 
He was fingering a telegram that had just arrived. 

“Not, perhaps, your happiest inspiration, Gidleigh,”’ 
he said. ‘If I were you, I’d leave Continental methods 
alone in future. Shooting at a crow to hit a pigeon— 
even a guilty pigeon—strains my sense of humour too 
much. You checked the woman’s story, eh?”’ 

Gidleigh nodded morosely. 

“It’s just as she said, sir. There was spirits of salt in 
her cottage. And she’s admitted to forging that love- 
note. When you think of it, she behaved in an extra- 
ordinarily cunning manner on the night of the murder 
by linking Chumley’s disappearance with the Bloomfield 
ménage—which was a pretty suspicious one, anyway. 
Of course the forged love-note was a clumsy deception, 
and so was the idea of Chumley’s sandwiches, but both 
these devices at least indicated that someone had 
entered the cottage in order to plant false clues. Who 
else would do that but Twigg, who having disposed of 
Chumley, must certainly fake some trail away from his 
own nest? Mrs. Letts’s devotion to Chumley was too 
well known for suspicion to fall on her. What we 
didn’t dream of was the extent of that devotion, which 
amounted to an insane obsession. So much so as to 
convince her that Chumley’s persistent visits to 
Bloomfield were those of a lover. She was even per- 
suaded that Chumley was answerable for Dulcie Moon’s 
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child and tried to murder both of them, too, by means 
of an anonymous letter urging the little fool to hurry 
back to Bloomfield and Twigg—and be conveniently 
waylaid by Mrs. Letts in the woods at dusk.”’ 

The Assistant Commissioner fiddled with the tele- 
gram in his hands. | 

“And meanwhile,” he said, ‘ Twigg, with his trucu- 
lence and evasiveness seems to have played her game 
admirably.”’ | 

“Twigg did every damn silly thing possible to fasten 
suspicion on himself,’ said Gidleigh. ‘‘For two years 
he’d succeeded in concealing a guilty love affair and 
then, with a baby imminent, he blotted his copybook 
by engaging a midwife with a doubtful reputation, who 
could be trusted to keep her mouth shut about such 
little trifles as dyed hair, but who, incidentally, seems 
to have scared the patient into doing a bolt.”’ 

“Probably justified,’ observed the Assistant Com- 
missioner. ‘Don’t suppose he wanted the baby, do 
you?” 

“That’s what she was afraid of,” said Gidleigh. 
“But what he didn’t want was attention focused on his 
affairs. Would you believe it, the little fool is crying 
her eyes out to get back to him. Just as I’ve got her 
all snug and safe with that nice kind aunt in Kilburn.” 

The Assistant Commissioner grunted. Gidleigh 
shook his head regretfully. | 

“Such a promising case,’ he said. “It would have 
been a pleasure to send Twigg to the drop.”’ 

“You still haven’t found his wife’s body,” said the 
Assistant Commissioner with a peculiar smile, 

“There isn’t any body,” Gidleigh said, in his gloom- 
iest tone. ‘“‘In my opinion, sir, she’ll just turn up when 
it suits her.”’ 
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The Assistant Commissioner flicked the telegram in 
his hands across the desk to Gidleigh, who read with 
increased depression: 


| “To A.A. C.I.D. Scotland Yard. From Chief 
Constable Lancs. Woman answering description 
Mrs. Violet Amy Twigg found living Bellevue 
Private Hotel Manchester. Says she has no inten- 
tion of returning to husband. Await instructions.” 


* x: 2 x 7 


“This room,” Elf said complacently, ‘will be the 
nursery. Cream walls and white paint, please. And 
you might fit a few bars across the window for safety.”’ 

The builder jotted this down in his notebook while 
Charles stood by admiringly. Elf thought of every- 
thing. They moved on to the next room. 

“Our bedroom, darling,’ Elf said. “Eau de nil, I 
think, don’t you? And hearth tiles to match.” 

She hummed reflectively. ‘“We might put the bed 
there. H-m-m-m, That cupboard door wants mending, 
doesn’t it? Andanewhandle. I think that’s all here.”’ 

They moved out on to the landing again. The 
builder consulted his notebook. 

‘“‘That’s the lot, madam, I think,’”’ he said. “It’ll 
take a month, this will.’”’ He ran a practised eye 
round the walls. ‘First thing we've got to do is 
repair the plaster work, which is in a bit of a mess, as 
you see. Beg pardon, sir?” 

“The first thing you’ve got to do,’ said Charles, 
speaking for the first time, “‘is’”—he pointed upwards— 
“yank out that Hook!” 


THE END 
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